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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  may  be  viewed  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions 
In  Scotland  which  I  some  years  ago  laid  before  the 
public  in  the  Life  of  John  Knox. 

The  period*  which  it  embraces,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  event  so  splendid  as  the  Refor- 
ttmtion,  is  by  no  means  destitute 'of  interest.    It 
produced  men  \hxo,  in  point  of  natural  abilitiei!^ 
Were  iscarcely  inferior,  and  in  respect  of  acquixed 
talents  were  decidedly  superior,  to  those  who  had 
been  insthmiental  in  bringing  about  the  great  reli^ 
l^ous  revotutioQ.  -  The  dangers  to  which  the  re» 
fitrmed  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
tepoi^  during  the  e^rly  administration  of  a  youthftii 
prince-^tiie  ccntesti^  which  the  church  midntained  ' 
with  &e  court  in  behalf  of  bet  rights-^the  esta- 
liUshment  of  the  presbyterian  polity— and  its  over- 
tiirow  after  a  long  and  eager  struggle,-«-^are  events 
Important  tn  themselves^  and  in  the  influence  which 
ihiy  had  on  the-  Axtute  affairs  of  Scotland  and  of 

Briton. 
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iv  PEEFACE. 

In  0ne  respect  tbe  {t^nt  work  mil  be  found 
to  diflPer  considerably  from  that  wh|^  I  formerly 
published!  As  Andreiiv'  Melnlle,  besides  the  actiyv 
part  which  he  took  in  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  his  time^^as  sueoessively  at  ihje  head  of 
two  of  our  i^ripcip^  coUeges,  I  have  entered  mudi 
inorp  fully  into  the  state  of  educatioq^  and  the 
progress  of  literature,  than  I  felt  inyself  w^nranted 
to  do  in  writing  the  Life  of  the  Reforn^. 

,  James  MelfHIe^^a  niyhew  of.the  strtg^et  of  tiiis 
jmem^in  i^t  behind  him  a  Dimy,  oxf  history  of 
his  own  life  und  timesi:  extending  *  from  1555  to 
1600,  in  which  he  las  embodied. much  interest- 
ipif  infonn^ion  c<»icermng  lus  unole.  Several 
copies  of  this  w#rk  are  extant  in  manuscr^.  I 
quote  the  original  copy,  whidb  is  preserved  in  the 
jdidvocatiss'  ^jLib^ary,  £^ly;  written  with  tJtie  wthpr'a 
own  hand.  In  the  same.mbxmy  is  ^<^tjier  rnano- 
^ipt»  entitledf^  Mi^tory  qf  tie  Defining  Age.f^ 
ihfi  Ctmrch  itf  SeoiUmdy  whidi  I  am  fatiafied  was 
also  composed  by  James  MelviBe^  and  \mo!gik  down 
the  history  of  his  times  frfmi  1600  to  1€10.  .  Tfai% 
with  the  AjHplogeimal  Narration,  written  by  WiL 
Uani^Scot^  minister  of  Cupar>  furnishes  ample  in^ 
fi>rmfttion  respecting  the  conduct  <tf  Melyilto  y^fum 
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called  up  to  "London,  AiSg  vAih  samp  of  bis  bieth* 
len,  before  tile  intitiduc^li  of  epii^^y  into  Scot* 

The  greater  paErt  ci  James  Melville's  Diary  has 
Ifcen  engrossed  by  Calderwood  in  bis  ilS.  HktiMy, 
and  by  Wodrow  in  bis  Ldtes.    I  Imve  seldom^  if 

V^ef,  refeif  ed  to  the  two  last  of  these  writoii  as  au- 
thorities yAxea  it' appeared  to  me  tteit  they  m^iely 
quoted  from  the  first  It  may  be  proper  to  me»tics, 

^thft^  iu  ihr^ftrst  part  of  tfa|i*  Life,  ^  references  are 
to  ^  4cffy  of  iCaM^rwoodV  MS.  Mlonging  to  the 

:^fh^ii^  of  Ste^d,  Jbttt^fkem  pagtf  seventy-sixth  of 
itbe^  seeond  vokdbe  I  refer  to  -the  copy  in  the  Adto- 

:  j9§|M'  XibtwjT^ti^hidi  jt  ymB  mme  convemetft  fi>r  lo^ 

toe<msult.atllie  tisne^  •♦^^    ' 

*:  :?%e  q>isto}airy  corfespoiidene&  Vhkfti  passed  be- 
tween MelvUk  and  faishfieifhew  ftom  1608^6)1618, 
]utti:been  preserved  4n*  the  I:ibra^(rf  the  Collie  <Sf 
£dinhiki^  Anfl  in  the  Advoeates*  Lih^  is  a 
•erii^  ef  lt«teEs<>i¥fitten  %  MekiUe,  to  i  friend  at 
Ineyden,  fron  1612  tal6l6.^^th  these  collec 
tioAs  are^  great  vaihie,  as  thfraing  light  on  hh 
duuraitor,.  and  on  some  of  the  most  interestiqg 


In  gmug  an  aedcmtit  of  eedesiMtiDt^  tyaniactiioiis, 
I  havei  »  tdditkm  to  otb^r  souitM  0(  lntdligeiiee^ 
availed  myself  of  various  registers  of  provincial 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions,  which  con- 
Mn  tMay  &ets  eurious  in  ^emsdves,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  internal  history  of  the  Aidth#  Severed 
^  these  amcientrdcorda  have  heencbpoiited  in  enr 
ptihlie  libmrie^;  and  I  was  allowed  l^e  readlesi 
acxMtf  to  sndi  <tf  them  as  «e  in  the  poc^ettion  c^ 
the  cmrts  to  which  the]^  oiiginidly  bdtoge4 
/■  '■      <       . 

^  My  hefift.aelmowledgeMefitisf  ot^  due  ta  Themas 
Th(mi80n»  Eeq.  f^  the  ftcSMesf  whidi  hepc^tely 
aSbrded  the  in  eduMlting  the  pnl^  recotds ;  ^d 
to  Sir  WUlia^  Hamiltw^  Bart  Ibr  pointing  out 
to  me  various  documents  of  great  utUity. 

My  inqui^m  lehrtive  to  the  state  of  education 
Mve  in  ehsry  instanee  heen  met  with  ihe  xxtmoA 
libelBlity  by  the  liOamed  Bodies  to  which  I  ^diad. 
The^cjonnt  wMdi  I  have  given  ^  the  Uni^rwity 
of  St  Andrews  ie  diieiy  taken  £retti  eepiea  of  papeii 
and  notes  kindly  furmrfbed  fine  hy  Dr  liee,  Fra^ 
§Gt  of  Chureh  History  and  Divinity  in  the  College 
of  whidi  Melville  was  Ibrmefly  Frindpal.  In  ae^ 
knowledging  the  great  obligatione  I  itn  imdct  te 
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Dr  Lee,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expreanng  my  earnest 
mah  that  he  would  &your  the  public  with  a  history 
of  the  literature  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  of  the  uni- 
versity to  which  he  belongs,  for  either  of  which  tasks 
he  is  eminently  qualified  by  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  his  habits  of  patient  and 
discriminating  research*  Could  I  have  obtained  as- 
suranee  of  his  engagyqg  in  mich  a  work,  I  would 
have  fdt  little  difficulty  in  resisting  a  temptatimi 
vrfiich  has  proved  too  powerful  for  me,  and  has 
led  me  into  literary  details,  particularly  in  the  first 
vcdume,  whidi  m^y  appear  but  remotely  connected 
ifi&  tile  iiiiinednri)e  dfajiHt^  of  my  und^ 

To  make  room  fiw  msm  ijafHortaiit  mal^tcgr,  I  have 
Jbeen  obliged  to  omit  one  or  two  papers  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  work  as  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Appeadix.  Fw  the  same  reason  several  letters 
and  unpublished  poems  of  Mdville,  which  I  in- 
tended to  add,  have  been  kept  back.  Prefixed  to 
Ae  wcnrk  is  a  plate^  containing  fiic-similes  of  the 
hand-writing  of  MelviUe,  and  some  of  the  prindpal 
persons  n£ened  to  in  his  Lif^ 

EnisnuRaHf 
November  2.  1819. 
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P*ge  a,  line    4,  from  bottom,  453,  read  43^- 
— ~-  —     6p  for  nomiWfn,  read  nomine, 

T7,  Note*  for  G^Htm'M  Hwlory  a/  G^fla^^w,  rc«d  Memorial  for 

Dr  TraU. 
—  glf ,    —     8.  from  bottom,  fur  1513,  read  1413, 

SSfij    '^    5,  from  boiloio*  for  Fa^K^afw^  rciuJ  Futtdatio. 

— *  2^3,  —    9,  from  bottom,  fiw  tvtenUf-f^ur,  re»d  few. 
^  393,    ^  15,  dde  ffl. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

1645—1574. 

Origii^  oftiiejhmil/y  of  MehiUe-^parentage  and 
birth  of  Andrew  Mehille'-'^dtk  of  his  parents 
^■^utifkl  conduct  of  his  eldest  brother — his  edu^ 
cation  at  Montrose — mode  of  instruction  ingram^ 
mar  schools — remarks  on  the  prt^ess  of  the 
Reformation — early  attachmeni  of  the  ^ehnlles 
to  it — Andrew  Melville  acquires  the  Greek  Ian* 
gnage-^is  academical  education  at  St  An^ 
drews — his  connection  ivith  Buchanan — compli- 
ment pmd  him  by  an  Italian  poet — he  goes  4o  the 
university  of  Paris-^^taU  of  that  university'^ 
Royal  THlingual  CoUege—Mercerwh^Ramus 
— Jesuit^   CoUege^^Edmund   Hay — MehiUe 
distinguishes  hnnself  in  the  public  exhibitions^--' 
his  employment  in  the  university  of  Poictiers^^ 
incidents  therC'-^Jie  goes  to  Geneva — teaches  in 
the  academy  fhere-^-^oseeutes  OHenUd  studies 
under  Bertramus — learned  men  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  Geneva — Franciscus  PoT' 
tus — Bexa— Henry  Scrimger-^-Joseph  Scaliger 
''-'^Hottoman-'^^onnection  between  the  studies  of 
Imw  and  Theology — t/mtings  in  favour  if  civil 
liberty — influence  which  MelmUe's  residence  at 
A 
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Geneva  had  upon  his  political  sentiments — his 
epigrams  on  the  massa^cres  in  France — he  resolves 
to  return  to  his  native  country — his  testimonials 
from  the  academy  of  Geneva — his  poetical  encom- 
ium  upon  that  city-^-^occurrences  in  his  Journey 
through  France  and  England  to  Scotland. 


Melville  or  Maleville  was  the  name  of  a 
family,  which  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Normandy,  and  had  settled  in  Scotland  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century.  It  spread  into  numerous 
branches,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  flourished  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Angus, 
Kincardine,  and  the  Lothians.  The  principal  of 
these  were  Melville  of  Melville  and  Raith,  from 
whom  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville  is  descended ; 
Melville  of  Cambee ;  and  Melville  of  Dysart  *• 

Though  none  of  them  were  raised  to  the  peerage 
until  a  late  period,  the  Melvilles  of  Fife  had  long 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  gentlemen  or 
lesser  barons ;  they  were  allied  by  intermarriages  to 
the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  accus- 
tomed to  claim  affinity  to  the  royal  house  f  • 

Richard  Melville,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 

•  See  Note  A. 

f  And.  Melvini  Prosopopeia  Apologe^ica,  in  Melvini  Epist. 
MSS«  in  Bibh  Coll.  Edin.  p.  22.  Appendix  Comment,  in  Apoca- 
Ijps.  Autore  Patricio  Forbesio  a  Corse,  p.  275.  Amstael,  1646. 
-—The  passages  referred  to  shall  be  afterwards  quoted. 
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memoir,  was  brothar^rman^  John  Melville  of 
Dysart  *.  He  was  proprietor  of'B^dovy,  an  estate 
{deasantly  situated  on  the  banks  o£r  the  South 
Eske,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the^  town  ci 
Montrose>  and  which  continued  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  / 
century  f .  By  his  wife,  Giles  Abercrombie,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Abercrombie,  a  burgess  of  Mon- 
trose»  and  descendant  of  the  house  of  Murthlie,- 
he  had  nine  sons.  Richard,  the  eldest,  succeeded 
to  the  famSy  estate,  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation,  officiated  as  minister  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Maritoun  ^.  Thomas,  an  accom- 
plished sdidar^  and  impoved  by  travelling,  rose  to 
be  Seoretary-depute  of  Scotland.  Walter  settled 
in  Montrose,  and  frequently  discharged  the  office  of 
a  magistrate  in  that  town.  R(^er,  a  man  of  great 
natural  talents,  became  a  burgess  of  Dundee,  where, 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  his  fellow- 
dtizens  U.    James  and  John  devoted  themselves  to 


*  James  Melville^s  Diary,  MS.  p.  26. 

t  See  Note  B. 

!|:  ^  Richard  Melvill*'  was  declared  ^*  apt  and  able  to  minyster,*' 
by  the  first  General  Assembly,  1560.  Keitb,  49d— 9.  ''  J^ich- 
ard  Melvilly  minister  of  Inchbraock  and  Maritoan,^*  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  June  1562.  Boik 
of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  4. 

II  William  Christisoo,  minister  of  Dundee,  and  Robert  Brace 
of  Edinburgb,  were  among  his  intimate  acquaintances,  and  the 
latter  used  to  say,  that  if  Roger  Melville  had  enjoyed  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  brother  Andrew,  he  would  have  been  the  most  singu- 
lar man  m  Europe.     Melville^i  Diary,  p.  27. 

A  2 
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the  ministry  in  the  refonned  churdi ;  the  fonner  in 
Arbroath  *,  and  the  latter  at  Crail  f .  Robert  and 
David,  after  being  kept  for  some  time  at  school, 
chose  mechanical  professions^.     ^ 

Andrew,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  bom  at 
Baldovy  on  the  1st  of  August,  1545.  When  only 
two  years  old  he  was  bereaved  of  his  father,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  along  with  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Angus  and  Meams,  who  fought  in 
the  van-guard  of  the  Scottish  army,  under  their 
chief  the  Earl  of  Angus;  His  mother  died  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  and  left  him  an  orphan  l|. 

The  disaster  at  Pinkie,  with  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  proved  ruinous  to  many  £nnilies  of 
considerable  rank  and  opulence.  And  as  the  estate 
of  Baldovy  was  small,  as  the  family  was  numerous, 

*  He  was  a  graduate  of  St  Andrews.  See  List  of  Persons 
who  were  educated,  or  who  taught,  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews ^  inslerted  in  the  Appendix. — April  27*  1591,  Thomas 
Ramsaj  in  Kirkton  bound  himself^  to  pay  to  the  richt  worchipfuU 
Mr  James  Mel vill,  minister  of  Aberhrothock,  4  bolls  beir  w*.  ane 
pek  to  the  boll  and  twa  bolls  ait  maill  w'.  the  cheritie,  guid  and 
sufficient  stuff— the  mail  to  be  for  the  s^  Mr  James  awin  acting* 
all  guid  and  fvne  as  ony  gentill  man  sail  eat  in  the  countrie  adjfu 
cent  about  him-^-or  failzeing  deliyerie  to  pay  for  every  boll  4  lib. 
money.*^  Register  of  Contracts  of  the  Commissariot  of  St  An- 
drews. He  was  alive  in  March  1596,  when  he  obtained  decreet 
against  John  Richardson  **  for  the  few  farme  of  the  kirk  lands 
of  Aberbrothock,  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  Counsel  ^  viz. 
2  bolls  wheat,  28  bolls  bear,  and  20  bolls  ait  meal.*' 

t  **  Johanne  Malwyll,  minister  of  Crystis  kirk  In  CraylP'  is 
mentioned  in  the  Register  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews, 
October  8.  1561.     Comp.  Keith,  Hist.  p.  553. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27.  |j  Ibid.  pp.  26,  27. 
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and  several  of  the  sons  were  yet  unprovided  for,  the 
sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  parents  threatened 
to  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  young  Melville.  It  was, 
however,  greatly  alleviated  by  the  dutiful  conduct' 
of  his  oldest  brother,  who  kept  him  in  his  house, 
and  acted  in  every  respect  the  part  of  a  father  to 
him.  The  kind  intentions  of  Richard  Melville 
might  have  been  of  little  benefit,  had  they  not  been 
zealously  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  the  excellent 
woman  wbmn  he  had  married,  and  who  took  as 
great  an  interest  inlier  young  relation  as  in  her  own 
children.  This  kindness  was  not  thrown  away; 
f(»r  Andrew  continued  always  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  his  si8ter4n*law  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and 
after  he  came  to  manhood,  took  pleasure  in  men- 
tioning the  endearing  marks  <^  affecticm  which  he 
recollected  to  have  received  from  her  when  he  was 
a  boy  ♦. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting,  though 
it  does  not  always  meet  with  the  attentiim  which  it 
ments,  in  the  reciprocations  of.  duty  and  affection 

*  **  I  biive  often  heard  Mr  Andrew  say,  that  he,  being  a  balm 
xeij  sickl  J,  was  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  treated  icod  cared  for 
by  her  *,  embracing  him,  and  kissing  him  oftcntim^,  with  these 
words,  *  God  give  me  another  lad  like  Oee,  nni  syne  take  me  to 
his  rest.'  Now  she  bad  two  lads  before  me,  whereof  the  eldest 
was  dead,  and  between  him  and  the  second  she  bare  three  lasses : 
80  in  the  end,  God  gave  her  one,  who,  would  to  God  he  were  as 
like  Mr  Andrew  in  gifts  of  mind,  as  he  is  thought  to  be  in  fio* 
portion  bf  body  and  lineaments  of  face  ^  for  there  is  none  that  is 
not  otherwise  particularly  informed  but  takes  me  for  Mr  Andrew^s 
brother.'^    James  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  4. 
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between  persons  placed  in  the  relation  and  circum- 
stances now  described.  By  means  of  instinct,  and 
by  identifying  the  interests  of  parent  and  child.  Pro- 
vidence has  wisely  secured  the  performance  of  duties 
which  are  equally  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  species.  But,  witiiout  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  amiable  virtue  of  parental 
attachment,  we  may  say,  that  its  kind  offices, 
when  performed  by  those  who  stand  in  a  remoter 
degree  of  relationship,  may  be  presumed  to  par- 
take less  of  the  character  of  selfishness.  And  they 
are  calculated  to  excite  in  the  generous  breast  of 
the  cherished  orphan,  a  feeling  which  may  be  viewed 
as  purer,  and  more  enthusiastic,  than  that  which  is 
merely  filial — a  feeling  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which 
the  affection  borne  to  a  parent  is  finely  combined 
with  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  due  to  a  dis- 
interested benefactor. 

Perceiving  that  his  youngest  brother  was  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  that  he  evinced  at  an  early 
age  a  capacity  and  taste  for  learning,  Richard  Mel- 
ville resolved  to  gratify  his  inclination,  by  giving 
him  the  best  education  that  the  country  afforded. 
He  accordingly  placed  him  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Montrose,  then  t^i:^t  by  Thomas  Anderson, 
who,  at  a  subsequent  period  became  minister  of  that 
parish.  Though  his  learning  was  slender,  Anderson 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  his  time ; 
and  under  his  tuition  young  Melville  acqmred  the 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  he  after- 
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wards  became  so  gteat  a  proficient  *.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  schools  of  that  period  to  combine  bodily 
exercises  with  the  improvement  of  the  mind*  By 
means  of  these;  joined  to  the  attention  paid  to  him 
at  home,  Andrew  recovered  from  his  early  debility, 
and  gradually  attained  that  health  of  body  which  he 
enjoyed  with  very  Kttle  interruption  to  an  advanc- 
ed age. 

The  slightest  hints  respecting  the  sfate  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  during  the  infancy  of  learning,  are 
interesting.  In  this  view  the  curious  reader  may 
wish  to  peruse  the  particulars  inserted  in  the  notes  f- 
They  relate  to  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  Logic  and  Montrose,  when  James 
MeMUe,  a  nephew  of  Andrew,  attended .  them. 
This  was  ten  years  posterior  to  the  time  of  whidi 
we  are  now  writing.  But,  with  the  exiepdon.  of 
what  concerned  religion,  it  is  probable  that  very  lit- 
tle change  took  place  in  the  management  of  schools 
during  that  interval ;  and  we  will  not  materially 
err  in  supposing,  that  the  education  of  the  unde  and 
the  nephew  was  c(mducted  in  the  same  manner,  at 
least  as  to  the  elementary  books  which  they  used, 
and  the  exercises  to  which  they  were  trained  in  the 
house  and  in  the  fields. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  schools 
were  at  this  time  secretly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  RdSormation,  and  upon  its  establishment  be- 
came ministcirs  of  the  churdi.    As  Anderson  was 

*  MelvUle^s  Diarj,  p*  27,    Comp«  p.  10. 
t  See  Note  C.  ' 
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<m^  of  these^  it  m^ght  be  presumed  that  Melville  was 
indebted  to  him  for  instnietion  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  secular  learning.  But  he  had 
a  more  able  instructor  in  his  pious  and  intelligent 
Ixrother,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  convert  to 
the  protestant  faith. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  Patrick 
Hamilton  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  reformed 
opinions  into  Scotland,  that  he  acquired  them  iibroad, 
and  'that  they  were  embraced  by  very  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen i^eviously  to  his  martyrdom.  This  opinion 
requires  to  be  corrected.  Before  that  youthfiil 
and  zealous  reformer  made  his  appearance,  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  Popery  had  been  detected  by 
othens,  who  were  ready  to  eo-operate  with  him  in 
his  measures  of  reform.  The  more  the  subject  is 
investigated,  the  more  clearly,  I  am  persuaded,  it 
will  appear  that  the  opinions  of  Wicliffis  had  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  influence  upon  the  Re- 
formation. Even  in  Scotland  they  contributed 
greatly  to  predispose  the  minds  of  men  to  the  pro- 
testant doctrine.  We  can  trace  the  existence  c£  the 
Lollaids  in  Ayrshire  from  the  time  df  WioUffe  to 
the  days  of  George  Wiahart.  And  in  Fife  they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  have  formed  the  desigpi  of 
rasKniing  Patrick  Hamilton  by  f(»ree  on  ^  day  of 
his  execution  *. 

It  is  observed  by  a  eelebrated  histcurian,  and  the 
observatian  hds  been  commonly  received  as  correet, 

♦  Sec  Note  B      • 
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that  the  reformed  preachers  in  Scotland,  *^  gained    * 
credit,  as  happens  generally  on  the  promnlgation  of  ^ 
ev^  iiew  religion,  chiefly  among  persons  in  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  ci  life*."    This  sentiment 
ajqpears  to  he  as  objoetionahle  as  the  preceding.    It 
rests  not  upon  proper  evidence^  hut  upon  analogical 
reasoning  from  what  happened  at  the  first  pnnnnl** 
gation  of  Christianity,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
many  sects  have  arisen  in  modem  times.    The  &ct 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  religim,  and 
the  converts  to  their  doctrine,  heing  found  chiefly 
among  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  is 
connected  with  its  miraculous  propagation.    And 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  should  always 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way.    The  divine  au« 
thority  and  truth  of  Christianity  having  heen  once 
completely  estahlished,  it  was  fit   that  external 
means  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  shcmld  he  employed 
to  facilitate  ita  future  diffusion,  and  that  these 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  drcumstanees  of 
the  pe(^e  aitlbng  whom  it  was  to  he  introduced  or 
restored.    Aceorctingly,  the  reformatimi  (^  religion 
was  preceded  by  the  revival  of  letters  throughout 
Kurope :  the  principal  reformers  were  men  of  su-^ 
perior  talents  and  education ;  and  tlmt  cause  was 
esq[ioused  and  essentially  promoted  hy  persons  who 
possessed  secular  authority  and  influence.    We  are 
extremely  iipt  to  transfer  to  a  former  period  ideas 
^Aack  booing  0]^  to  our  ow^i.    If  we  duly  altend 

*  Bobertson's  HUtory  •£  Sootli^dl. 
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to  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  at  that  time — 
the  almost  unbounded  power  of  the  baron  s,  the 
rassalage  of  the  people,  the  ignorance  which  reigned 
among  the  lower  and  the  rarity  of  education  amon^ 
the  middle  ranks,  with  other  peculiar  hinderances 
to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  Keformation,  humanly  speaking, 
and  without  a  miracle,  could  not  have  spread  as  it 
did^ — ^the  truth  could  not  have  obtained  a  fair  hear- 
ing, nor  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon people,  if  it  had  not  be^i  embraced  and  pa- 
tronized by  persons  of  rank  and  superior  means  of 
information.  The  fact  exactly  corresponds  to  this 
view.  The  opinions  of  Wicliffe  were  preserved  in 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  both  in  the 
western  and  eastern  comers  of  the  kingdom ;  Ha- 
milton and  Wishart  were  themselves  of  honourable 
descent ;  and  the  sermons  of  the  latter  were  attend- 
ed by  the  principal  persons  in  Ayrshire,  the  I-jO- 
thians,  Fife,  and  Angus. 

The  Melvilles  of  Fife  were  among  the  early  ad- 
herents of  the  protestant  doctrine.  The  family  of 
Baldovy  had  embraced  it  before  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Melville.  His  eldest  brother,  Richard,  having 
received  a  learned  education,  and  being  trained  by 
his  &ther  to  the  knowledge  of  country  affairs,  was 
chosen  to  accompany  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  on  his 
travels  to  the  contineiit*  It  is  probable  that  the 
young  baron  and  his  tutor  were  instructed  in  the 
protestant  doctrine  before  they  left  home.  For 
they  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  and  studied  for  two 
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years  under  that  distinguished  reformer  and  scholar, 
Philip  Melanchthon.  They  also  visited  Denmark, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  their  countryman 
Maccabeus,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  pro- 
fessor of  divini£y  in  the  university  of  Copenbag^i  *, 
On  their  return  to  Scotland,  they  exerted  themselves 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed. With  George  Wishart  they  cultivated  the  most 
mtimate  acquaintance ;  and  the  houses  of  Dun  and 
Baldovy  became  the  resort  of  the  friends  of  religion 
and  letters  f .  Andrew  Melville  was  elev^i  years 
old  in  1556,  when  Knox  paid  a  visit  to  Dun,  and 
when  the  sermons  which  he  preached  there  were 
attended  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  I. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  important  ser- 
vice which  John  Erskine  of  Dun  rendered  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland  by  establishing  a  Greek  school 
in  Montrose  §.  Pierre  de  Marsilliers,  a  native  of 
France,  taught  in  it,  when  Melville  had  finished 
his  course  of  Latin  at  the  grammar  school.  This 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  by  one  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  knowledge.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  university,  as  was  usual  for  young  men 
of  his  age  and  progress,  he  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  this  learned  Frenchman ;  and,  supporting 
himself  on  his  patrimony,  prosecuted  the  study 
of  Greek  during  two  yeafs  with  great  avidity  ||. 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  2,  3.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

X  Life  of  Jobn  Koox,  vol.  i.  p.  177 — 180. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  II  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27. 
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From  Meursilliers  he  had  diso  tihe  q»partunity  of 
acquiring  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Freitch  language,  the  first  {nriuciples  of  whidi  were 
ai  tills  time  4X)mmonly  taught  to  young  men  along 
with  Latin  gmmmar* 

In  the  year  1559  he  went  to  the  nniv^ity  of  St 
Andrews,  and  enter^  the  oblige  of  St  Mary,  or, 
as  it  was  sometindes  called,  the  New  College  f .  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  then  the  imly  text  b(>ok, 
in  all  the  sdences  taught  in  our  colleges ;  and  the 
lectures  given  were  properly  comments  on  his  several 
treatises  of  logic,  riietoric,  ethics,  and  physics.  But 
the  professors  were  imacquainted  with  the  original 
language  of  their  oracle,  and  read  and  commented 
upon  his  works  in  a  Latin  translation.  Melville, 
however,  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  in  his  studies ; 
a  circumstance  which  excited  astonishment  in  the 
university:!:.  But  it  should  be  recorded  to  the 
praise  of  his  teachers,  that,  though  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  mortified  under  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
feriority, they  indulged  no  mean  jealousy  <^  the 

♦  MelTille's  Diarj,  p.  5.  t  See  Note  E. 

t  '*  Oar  Begent  (99kj9  Jmnes  Melville)  told  me  of  my  uncle 
Mr  Ancirew  Melville,  whom  be  knew  in  tbe  time  of  bis  course 
in  the  New  College  to  use  the  Greek  logicks  of  Aristotle,  which 
was  a  wonder  to  them,  that  he  was  so  fine  a  scholar,  and  of  such 
expectation.**-^**  All  that  was  taught  of  Aristotle  be  Icurned 
and  studjed  it  out  of  the  Greek  text,  which  his  masters  under- 
stood not.**     Melville's  Diarj,  pp.  18,  28. 

William  Colkss  or  CoUace^  was  James  Melville*s  Regent*  He 
was  of  St  Leonard*s  College,  and  i^as  incorporated  into  the 
university  at  the  same  time  with  Melville. 
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superior  acquirements  of  th&i  pu{Al ;  testified  no 

degire  to  edipse  his  reputation ;  threw  no  ohstaehsi 

in  the  way  of  his  advancement ;  but,  oa  the  con* 

trary,  loaded  him  with  commendations,  and  did 

e?^  thing  in  their  power  to  eneouir^e  a  youths 

who,  they  fondly  hoped,  would  prove  a  credit  and 

an  ornament  to  his  country.    When  he  first  came 

to  St  Andrews,  the  admiration  at  his  proficiency  in 

learning  was  increased  by  his  small  stature  and 

dender  &ame  of  body,  which  gave  him  a  very  boyish 

appearance.    John  Douglas,  who  was  provost  of  St 

Mary's  oolite,  and  rector  of  the  university,  dis-* 

tinguished  him  by  marks  of  the  kindest  and  most 

condescending  approbation.   He  used  to  invite  him 

to  his  chamber,  take  him  between  his  knees,  propose 

questions  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  studies,  and, 

when  delighted  with  his  replies,  to  exclaim,  **  My 

silly,  fiitfaerless,  and  motherless  boy,  its  ill  to  witt 

what  God  may  make  of  thee  yet  *  T 

In  the  College  of  St  Mary,  Melville  bad  for 
bis  class-fellows,  two  persons  of  excellent  talents; 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Moretary  of  Queen  Mary,  and  James  Lawson,  the 
colleague  and  successor  of  Knox,  with  whom  he 
continued  afterwards  to  maintain  an  intimate  fiiend* 
ship.  It  does  not  appear  who  was  the  regent  that 
carried  them  through  their  course  o£  philosophy  f. 

*  Melville's  Diarjr,  p.  28. 

f  Dempster  mentions  Alexander  Barosay  as  Uie  preceptor 
of  Melville.  **  Alexander  Ramsayos  vir  doctissimiis  in  patrio- 
Sanctandreano  G jmnasio  praeclaram  famam  ab  eruditione  accepk. 
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A  view  of  the  state  of  education  at  St  Andrews  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  It  may 
be  sufficient  at  present  to  notice,  tbat  the  means  of 
instruction  in  St  Mary's  were  more  ample  than  in 
either  of  the  other  colleges.  There  were  separate 
classes  for  grammai^and  rhetoric.  There  was  also 
a  teacher  of  law,  to  whose  lectures  the  students  of 
philosophy  had  access  before  theycomm^iced  masters 
of  arts  *. 

Having  finished  the  usual  course  of  study,  Melville 
left  the  university  oi  St  Andrews  with  the  character 
of  ^'  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any 
young  master  in  the  land  f .'' 

While  Melville  Was  engaged  in  his  academical 
education,  Buchanan  returned  to  his  native  country. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  such  scanty 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  that 
great  scholar  was  employed  from  1561  to  1567, 
when  he  became  principal  of  St  Leonard's  college. 
As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  he  spent  the 
time  in  teaching  the  queen  Latin,  and  in  preparing 
his  poems  for  the  press.  In  a  copy  of  verses  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 

Andrecd  Mehnni  praceptor.  Scripsit  Panegjricos  Latinos : 
Castigationero  Veterum  Dionjrsii  Halicamasssei  loterpretam  La- 
tinorum  :  Notas  in  D.  Paalini  Opera.*'  Hiat.  Eccles.  Scot.  lib. 
16.  p.  563.  I  have  not  met  with  the  name  of  Alexander  Ram- 
say as  a  teacher  at  St  Andrews :  perhaps  he  taught  at  Paris 
while  Melville  was  there. 

*  Fundatio  et  Erectio  Novi  CoUegii,  Anno  1553.  Melviile^s 
Diary,  p.  16. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  28.     See  also  Note  E. 
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illness,  Melville  calls  him  his  Master*.  In  the 
absence  of  all  ather  information,  we  are  not  perhaps 
warranted  to  take  this  expression  literally  as  imply- 
ing that  he  had  been  under  his  tuition.  But  con^ 
sidering  the  zeal  with  which  Buchanan  patronized 
hterature,  and  the  ajBTability  va^  which  he  received 
young  men  of  promising  talents,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Melville  was  at  this  early  period  admitted 
to  his  society,  and  profited  by  his  oral  instructions, 
during  the  visits  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to 
St  Andrews  f.  The  fame  which  his  illustrious 
countrjrman  had  acquired,  and  the  perusal  of  his 
poems,  must  have  roused  the  youthful  &ncy  of  Mel- 
ville, and  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  species  of 
eomposition  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to  great 

*  '*  Andreas  Melvinus  Geo.  Buchanano  Praeceptori  suo  & 
Mnsarcm  parent!.**  Testimooia  prefix.  Oper.  Buchanaat,  p.  21. 
Edit.  Ruddim.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Sir  Tfaoma;)  Ran' 
dolpb,  the  well  known  ambassador  from  Elizabeth  to  Scotland, 
wbeD  he  mentions  Bacbanan,  uses  the  expression  ^'  my  Maister,** 
both  in  letters  to  him  and  to  others.  (Bnchanani  Epistolse,  pp. 
18, 19.)  Ruddiman,  in  his  Notes  on  Bocbanan^s  Life,  says,  that 
Randolph  was  taught  homanity  by  Buchanan.—-"  a  BuebaDane 
humanioribus  Uteris  eruditus.**  The  writer  of  Randolph's  Life 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (vol.  v.  p.  3490.)  understands  this 
18  meaning  that  he  had  Buchanan  for  '^  his  schoolmaster,^'  be- 
fore be  entered  the  University  of  Oxford*  This  Is  a  mistake  ^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Randolph  studied  under  Buchanan  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  when  he  fled  from  England  into  France  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary.  This  was  in  1553.  (Biogr. 
Britnt  supra.  "Wood's  Athense  Oxonienses,  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p. 
567.)  In  the  course  of  that  year  Buchanan  taught  at  Paris,  as 
a  regent  in  the  College  of  Boncourt.  Irviog's  Memoirs  of 
Bacbanan,  p.  90.   2d.  Edit. 

t  Epist.  Dedic.  in  Franci^'canos. 
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exceUence.  To  this,  however,  his  mind  had  been  at- 
traeted  at  a  fitill  earlier  period.  His  brother  had 
read  and  admired  the  poems  of  those  Italians  viho 
had  recently  cultivated  the  ancient  language  oi  their 
country,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  the  most  won- 
derful success.  Palingenius,  in  particular,  was  a 
favourite  with  Richard  MelviUe  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  his  moral  sentiments,  as  weU  as  the  elegant 
dress  in  which  they  were  clothed ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  repeat  passages  from  his  SMiaous  ViUe  to  the 
youth  of  his  family,  and  to  make  them  commit  the 
poem  to  memory*. 

While  Melville  was  yet  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  his  talents  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
learned  foreigners  who  visited  Scothmd.  Among 
these  was  Fetrus  Bizzarus,  a  poet  of  Italy,  who  had 
left  his  native  country  from  attachment  to  the  te- 
formed  religion.  After  spending  some  time  at  the 
court  of  London,  he  came  to  Scotland,  where  he 
was  honourahly  received  by  Queen  Mary,  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  then  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  government  f .  Melville  was  introduced 
to  Bizzari,  who  expressed  his  warm  regard  for  him 
in  a  copy  of  verses  inserted  in  a  work  which  was 

*  Melville's  Biarjr,  p.  8. 

t  Bizzarus  iDforms  us  that  Mar?  presented  him  with  a  chain 
of  gold,  and  he  has  addressed  one  of  his  treatises  to  that  princess. 
Varia  Opuscola,  f.  28,  a.  In  a  poem  inscrihed  **  Ad  Jacobum 
Stuardum  Scoturo,**  he  celebrates  the  victorj  which  that  noble- 
man gained  over  the  Earl  of  Huntlj,  in  such  terms  as  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  he  was  then  in  Scotland.  Ibid.  f.  93,  a. 
The  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  which  Huntly  fell,  was  fought  In 
October  1562. 
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soon  after  published  *.  This  was  a  fliM;teriiig  ami* 
pliment  to  so  young  a  man,  especially  as  he  was  the 
only  scholar  in  his  native  country  who  shared  thid 
honour  with  Buchanan. 

Having  acquired  all  the  branches  of  teaming 
which  his  native  country  afforded,  Andrew  Melville 
resolved  to  complete  his  education  on  the  contin^tt. 
In  autumn  1564,  being  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  set 
out  for  France,  having  previously  obtained  the  con* 
sent  of  his  brothers  to  the  journey.  His  voyage 
was  both  tedious  and  dangerous.  Through  stress 
of  weather  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  England,  and 
afterwards  to  go  to  Bourdeaux^  from  which  he  re« 

*  The  following  are  the  lines  referred  io  t 

Ad  Andream  MeWInum  Scotom. 
Nvlla  apis  Hjblseis  legit  de  floribas  unqaam, 

Deq;  vllts  herbis  dulcia  mella  nagis  ^ 
Dalcia  vina  magis  nunquam  de  dulcibus  vuis 

Vila  dedit  vitis  qaolibet  ax6  poli : 
Qnam  mihi  dulcia  ades,  daici  sermofne,  tuisq^ 

Mellitis  verbis,  morlbas,  iogenio* 
Siocerum  pectus,  fidei  coiistluitia  veret 

Veraq^  sincera  cum  pietate,  fides  ^ 
Me  tibi  sic  vinclo  dudum  obstrinxere  teaaci^ 

Meluine,  vt  possit  soluere  nulla  dies. 
Nulla  dies  soluet,  distantia  nulla  locorum, 
Jmminuet,  firtnum  sed  mihi  semper  erit. 
Petri  Bizzari  Varia  Opvsevla,  f.  109,  b.  VenetiiB,  1565, 12no« 
For  pointing  out  to  me  this  rare  book,  and  foir  other  valuable 
notices,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Irving,  the  learned  biographer  of 
Biichtnan.«^Some  of  Bizzari^s  poems  were  afterwards  reprinted 
i^Dei^a  Pottantm  Itahrum.    The  one  just  quoted  is  there 
inscribed  ''Ad  Andream  Miluinom,**  torn  i.  p.  437.  Bizzarusis 
also  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  from  1564  to 
1568,  written  in  Italian,  and  a  history  of  Persia,  in  Latin. 
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tiinied  l^  sea  to  Dieppe.  Having  reached  Fana, 
he  isunediately  commenced  his  studies  ia  the  re* 
noMrned  university  of  that  city. 

We  may  in  general  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
progress  which  a  young  man  of  talents  and  avidity 
fox  knowledge  will  make,  from  the  state  of  educa* 
tioD,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers,  in  the  seodU 
nary  which  he  attends.  The  university  of  Paris  had 
^e  enjoyed  a  pre-eminoit  reputation  among  the 
great  schools  of  Europe  founded  on  its  antiquity, 
the  numher  of  its  college,  the  extent  of  its  revCTiUies, 
and  the  venerated  names  which  stood  enrolled  in  its 
r^^isters  as  profenors  or  as  students.  Attracted  by 
these  considerations,  a  multitude  of  young  men  frota 
all  the  surrounding  countries  flocked  to  it  annually, 
and  were  admitted  citizens  of  one  (xr  other  of  the 
four  nations  into  whidi  that  learned  corporation  was 
divided  *. 

But  whatever  was  its  nominal  and  popular  cdle- 

*  The  four  nations  were  tiiose  oTFnince,  Pictwlj,  Normandj, 
and  Germany  or  England,  which  kwt  iockidMl  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. In  1513,  there  were  90  fiegents  helongtsg  to  the  nation 
of  France  alone.  Bitkei  Htat«  Univertitatis  Parisiensts,  torn, 
vi.  p.  59.  In  the  12tb  ce&twry,  the  number  of  menibers  of  the 
university  nearly  emailed  that  •!  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and 
included  students  from  every  part  of  Christendom.  Epist. 
DiogHlensis  ad  Ahsekrdum  apud  Bnkct  Hist.  toih.  ii.  p.  663m 
About  the  beginottig  of  the  16th  ceatwry,  thete  were  10,000 
persons  in  it  engaged  in  different  branches  of  study.  Potttaous 
de  Obedieotia^  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  ap«d  Gtaliarmn  Act  pro  lostaa* 
fata  Paritiensi  Academta,  pw  14.  Parts.  1601.  Joseph  Scali^ 
ger  says,  that,  ivhea  he  attended  the  university,  (which  was  only 
a  few  years  before  Melville  entered  it)  there  were  thirty  thtm* 
smd  students*     Scaiigerana,  Thoana,  &&c»  torn.  ii.  p.  490. 
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fcrity^  the  imiveriity  oLVmu  was  indebted  for  itn 
real  eminence  to  the  Boyal  Trilingual  College^ 
&unded  in  1529  by  Francis  I.,  at  the  recommend* 
ation  of  BudsBus.  That  ^reat  scholar  *  had  long 
lamented  the  inefficiency  of  the  university  for  pro* 
noting  the  inta?ests  of  literature^  and  despaired  of 
introducing  a  tderable  reform  into  colleges  founded 
in  unenlightened  times,  and  governed  by  laws  and 
ttsages,  which  were  as  deeply  rooted  in  inveterate 
prejudice  as  they  were  irrecondlable  to  the  principles 
of  liberal  science.  The  new  institution  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Budidean  College  at  Louvain, 
which  had  been  so  zealously  patronized  by  Erasmus. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Budseus  to  have  had  that  dis- 
tinguished sdiolar  placed  at  its  head ;  but  he  dedin* 
ed  an  honour  whidi  he  foresaw  would  involve  him  in 
those  troublesome  and  dangerous  disputes  from  which 
it  was  his  uniform  object  to  escape.  The  Royal  Tri- 
lingusl  CoU^e  was  originally  intended,  as  its  name 
imports,  for  teaching  the  three  learned  languages^ 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hel^ew ;  although  it  was  sraie 
time  bdbre  a  teacher  of  Latin  was  appointed,  owing 
to  the  opposition  made  by  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  led  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  call 
them  bilingual  pedants.  The  friends  of  learning 
obtained  from  Francis  I.  and  his  successors,  the  en- 
dowment of  additional  classes  in  the  new  establish- 
ment ;  and  when  Melville  came  to  Paris,  there  were 
r^al  professors  in  all  the  brandbes  of  science^  except 

*  **  NnoqiMiiii  erit  in  GaHia  aker  Budeevs.**    Scaligenuia  Se- 
cunda. 

B  2 
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Civil  Law  and  Divinity-  Previous  to  the  erection 
of  the  Royal  College,  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
university  for  instructii^  young  men  in  the  learned 
languages ;  the  professors,  in  the  different  &culties» 
occupied  themselves  in  commenting  on  barbarous 
and  monkish  authors,  and  in  the  discussion  of  frivo- 
lous and  intricate  questions ;  the  exercises  of  the 
students  consisted  of  noisy  and  captious  disputations; 
and  degrees  were  conferred  in  a  manner  which  woidd 
be  reckoned  disgraceful  by  those  universities  which 
are  at  present  most  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  their 
nominal  literary  honours  *.  But  a  change  to  the 
better  might  now  be  observed  in  every  branch  of 
education.  The  co^rt  had  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  chairs  in  the  new  college,  and  as  it  was  become 
fashionable  fpr  the  kings  of  France  to  act  as  the  pa- 
trons of  learning,  men  of  talents  and  erudition  were 
usually  appointed  to  fill  them.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  influeilce  of  thdr  instructions,  they  contribut- 
ed indirectly  but  jiowerfully  to  reform  the  univer- 
Mty.  They  excited  strong  hostility  indeed,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  poduced  emulation.  They  oc- 
casioned fierce  disputes  by  provoking  the  resentment 
of  illiterate  sophists  and  bigoted  theologians,  but  they 
also  broke  the  slumber  which  these  literary  drones 
had  hitherto  indulged  in  their  cells,  and  roused  them 
to  exertions  which  otherwise  they  never  would  have 
made.  The  professors  in  the  old  colleges  perceived 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  thrir 

.  *  Bulsei  Hist.  torn.  vL  pp.  iit  915.  Gratiamm  Actio,  ut 
supra,  p*  14* 
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more  popular  rivals,  and  were  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  exerting  themselves,  and  adopting  the  new 
improvements,  or  of  seeing  their  lessons  contemned, 
their  classes  deserted,  and  their  emoluments  alarm- 
ingly reduced. 

When  Melville  entered  the  university  of  Paris,  il 
was  in  its  most  prosperous  state.  The  late  improve- 
ments had  produced  their  salutary  fruit,  and  they  had 
not  yet  felt  the  blasting  influence  of  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion and  fanaticism  engendered  by  the  infamous 
League,  which,  within  a  short  time,  destroyed  the 
labours  of  many  years,  and  reduced  that  flourishing 
seminary  to  its  original  barbarism  ^.  The  nation  was 
enjoying  a  respite  duringthe  interval  between  the  first 
dril  war  which  ended  in  1563,  and  the  second  whidi 
broke  out  in  1567 ;  and  several  of  the  professors, 
who,  as  well  as  the  students,  had  been  involved  in 
the  public  confusions,  had  returned  to  Paris,  and 
were  restored  to  the  charges  which  they  had  left,  or 
fi:om  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  times  f. 

Among  the  professors  whose  lectures  were  at- 
tended  by  Melville,  we  find  the  names  of  those  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  thdr  several  professions, 
and  to  whom  letters  and  philosophy  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations.  The  Greek  chair  in  the  Royal 
CoU^e  was  still  filled  by  Tumebus,  who  had  formerly 

*  Libellus  Supples  ad  Augast.  Senatvm  pro  Academia  Farisi- 
eosl,  p.  14.  Paris.  1601.  Gratiarvm  Actio  pro  Instaurata  Pa*^ 
risiensi  Academia,  pp.  15,  26— >29.     Paris.  1601. 

t  Bulsei  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  ▼!•  pp.  550,  551.  Bayle, 
Diet  ivU  Ratnee. 
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been  the  colleague  of  Buchanan  in  that  univer stty, 
and  who  united  an  elegant  taste  with  the  highest 
critical  attainments.  Melville  had  the  happiness  to 
attend  the  last  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  that 
learned  man  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  *.  Mer- 
cerus  and  Quinquarboreus  were  conjunct  royal 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  By  his  oral 
instructions,  the  elementary  treatises  which  he 
published,  and  his  translations  from  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  the  former  contributed  more  than  any  in- 
dividual of  that  age  to  the  advancement  of  Eastern 
learning.  His  commentariet  on  the  Old  Testament 
still  deiServe  the  attention  of  the  biblical  stu^nt ; 
tod  Father  Simon,  whose  judgment  was  sufficiently 
&stidious,  has  pronounced  the  highest  eulogium  on 
him,  \^hen  he  says,  that  Mercier  possessed  all  the 
qusdifications  of  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  ih9t 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  him  is,  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  reformers  f .  Qumquarboreus,  though 

*  He  died  prematorelj  io  June  1565.  Hist.  Typographoruiu 
Paris,  pp.  47 — 78.  Boleeus,  vi.  918.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
be  -wks  of  Scots  extraction,  and  that  his  proper  name  wasTonme- 
beuf  or  Turnbull.  Dempster  says  be  t^as  of  the  same  family  m 
William  Turnbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow.  HJst.  Eod.  Se6t.  p« 
623.1  Another  writer  says,  "  Ex  familia  TurnbuUorum  in  Lis- 
dalia  Scotise  provincial  oriundus.^^  !)•  Buchananus  de  Script. 
dcoU  MS.  in  Bibl.  Col).  Edin.  And  again,  in  the  Appendix^ 
*'  Hadrianus  Turnebus  Scoto  avo  natus.*' 

f  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  de  V.  Testament.  Bezse  IconeSf 
T,  j.  et  Prsefat.  ejus  in  Merceri  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasten.  The 
first  separate  and  formal  treatise  on  Chaldaic  grammar  was 
"  Tabulae  in  Grammaticen  linguae  Chaldaeae,  quae  et  Syriaca 
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d^titute  of  the  eiitieal  acumen  and  ext^isive  Icnow- 
ledge  of  his  colleague,  has  c^ewn  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  grammar*.  Uncbr  such 
able  masters,  Melville  applied  himself  with  great 
asisdduity  to  the  study  of  these  languages,  which 
he  could  not  acquire  in  his  native  country. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  celebrated 
Petrus  Ramus,  who  excited  so  mudi  notice  by  his 
bold  and  persevering  attacks  on  the  Arirtotelian 
Philosophy,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sed; 
which  made  no  inconsideraUe  progress  in  the  sdiools 
<tf  Europe.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
on  the  merits  of  his  system  of  logic,  or  its  tendency 
to  advance  real  science,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
^lat  a  young  man  of  talents  murt  have  derived  the 
gieatest  benefit  from  a  teacher  of  such  ardour  and 
md^ndence,  if  not  originality  of  mind,  and  of  so 
much  eloquence^  as  Ramus  possessed.  The  greatest 
men  of  that  age  were  trained  up  under  him  f  ;  and 

dtcitur— Jobanne  Mercero  HcWicaram  Literarun  Professerc 
Begio.  Paris.  IS60.^*  4to.  Beaottfolljr  printed  at  ibe  royal  press 
bj  Wlliaro  Mordl. 

*  *'  De  Re  Grammatica  Hebrmrom  Opus^  is  gratiam  Studios- 
oroffi  lingose  Saoctse,  metbodo  facUliam  censcriptuon,  Autbore 
Jobaone  Quin^nai'boreo  Aurilacensi,  lingaarum  Uebraicee  et 
CtUaicsB  Regie  Professore.  Tenia  et  Postrema  seditio.  Par- 
iem  apnd  Martinum  Juvenein.  1556/*  Wolfius  sajs  tbat 
diis  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1549,  1556,  and  1582.  BIbU 
Ifebn  torn.  ii.  p.  615.  But  it  appears  from  tbe  above  title  tbat 
there  were  two  editions  of  it  before  1556. 

f  Nicolaus  Nancelius,  referring  to  bis  baving  tangbt  in  1553 
onder  Ramus  in  tbe  c^lege  de  Presle,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Bucb- 
aBfttti  **  ubi  Regii  turn  jwenes  Stuarti  vestratesdiscebant***  (Buch* 
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several  a£  those,  who,  like  Scaliger,  have  spoken  dis* 
respectfully  of  his  merits^  were  more  indebted  to 
him  than  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  for  that 
acuteness  and  classical  taste  which  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  blunders  which  he  certainly  committed, 
and  which  he  was  betrayed  into  by  precipitation  and 
by  a  fondness  for  distinguishing  himself  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  He  was  at  this  time 
Royal  Professor  of  Roman  Eloquence,  as  well  as 
Principal  of  the  college  de  Presle.  Melville  attend- 
ed his  lectures,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  shew  that  he  introduced  the  plan  of  teadiing,  and 
the  mode  of  philosophizing,  followed  by  his  master, 
into  the  universities  of  Scotland. 

Besides  the  lectures  of  these  prc^ssors,  he  attend- 
ed also  those  of  Duretus,  Paschasius,  Forcatellus, 
Carpentarius,  and  Salignacus  ^.     While  he  listened 

anani  Epistolse,  p.  35.)     One  of  these  was  the  Prior  pf  St  An«« 
drews,  afterwards  the  Regent  Murray.    It  appears,  from  a  Visita- 
tion of  St  Leonardos  college,  that  he  was  on  the  continent  in  1551  y 
£or  a  cause  is  delayed  '*  usque  ad  redditum  [redituin]  Dni  Com- 
meadatarii  Frioratus  S.  AodresB-^^x  partibus  trausmarinis.** 
(Papers  of  St  Leonardos  College.)     And   a  Commission  by 
William  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  is  signed  by  the  Prior,  as  a  witnesji, 
at  Paris,  September  13.  1552.  Keith^s  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74. 
*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  33.     Louis  Durat  wi^  the  favourite 
physician  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Teissier,  Eloges,  torn, 
ii.  p.  320.  2.  edit. — Paschasius  Hamelius  succeeded  Orontius 
FxnaeuS)  the  first  royal  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  died  in 
1565.  Bulseus,  vi.  651, 915, 966.-^ForcateUu8  wi^  the  author  of 
two  works  on  the  science  which  he  taught:  **  Le  Troisieme 
Livre  d^Arithmetique,  par  Pierre  de  Forcadel.  Paris  1557.  4to-^ 
^nd  '*  Les  Six  Premieres  Livres  des  Elements  d*£vclide  trad,  et 
4:0m mentez  par  Pierre  Forcadel  de  Bezies.**  Paris,  1564. 4to.-^ 
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to  t^e  instructions  of  the  Royal  Professors,  Melville 
took  his  share  in  the  usual  academical  exercises, 
j^nd,  during  the  second  year  of  his  abode  in  the 
miiversity,  he  exdted  great  admiratioii  by  the  ease 
and  fluency  with  which  he  declaimed  in  Greek  *. 

There  are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  during  the  time  that  Melville  at- 
tended it,  which  deserve  notice.  Tbe  first  relates 
to  the  religious  liberty  that  was  enjoyed,  and  the 
rapid  prc^ess  which  the  protestimt  opink)ns  were 
consequently  making  in  it.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors, including  several,  heads  of  coU^s,  avowed 
their  attachment  to  these,  and  others  were  strongly 
siuipected  of  the  same  religious  biassf .  But  a  few 
years  p,fter  Melville  left  Paris,  all  those  who  refused 

Jacobus  Carpentarius  (Cbarpeotler)  tb^  great  opponent  of  Bamus, 
was  chosen  royal  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1565.  Ramus 
opposed  his  admission  on  the  grpuod  of  hb  ignorance  of  that 
science,  and  urged  that,  as  he  h%d  taken  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Pbllosopby  and  Mathematics,  there  was  reason  to  fear  he  in- 
tended to  confine  himself  to  the  former  branch,  and  to  neglect 
tbe  latter.r— fiolseus,  torn*  vi.  pp.  ^50 — 652. — James  Melville 
mentions  Salinacus  among  the  professors  of  Mathematics.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Joannes  Salignacus  was  the  favourite  scholar 
of  Vatablus,  and  distingnished  for  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
and  Rabinlcal  learning.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
royal  Professors  of  Hebrew  when  Melville  was  at  Paris.  Colo- 
mesii  Gallia  Orientalis,  pp.  33-— 35.  Calvini  Epist  et  Hesp^ 
p.  163.     Oper.  torn.  iz. 

♦  ]V(elville^s  Diary,  p.  33. 

t  Nicholas  Charton,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Beauvais, 
Joannes  Dahin,  Principal  of  Chenai,  and  Petrus  Ramus,  Princi- 
pal of  Presle,  with  others  of  inferior  note,  were,  in  1568,  ejected 
from  their  situation^,  as  Hugonqts.     Bul^ens,  torn.  vi.  pp.  657-^ 
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to  subscribe  the  Roman  Cathdic  Uith^  indvAing 
tbe  students,  were  dnveu  fix>m  the  university  *. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  opening 
of  the  College  of  Cltxmont  at  Paris  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  exertions  niade  by  that  intriguing  order  to. 
gain  admission  into  the  univa:sity,  and  to  insinuate 
themsekes  into  the  chief  management  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Ai  the  head  <^  this  new  estaUish- 
ment  was  a  countryman  of  Melville's,  Edmtmd  Hay» 
who  had  been  a  r^ent  in  the  university  df  St  An- 
drews, and  left  Scodand  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  he  was  hostilef.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Scote  who  retired  to  the  omtinent  from 
attadbment  to  the  old  reli^on  entered  into  the  so-: 
dety  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  they  ordinarily  ob-^ 
tained  promotion ;  owing  to  the  ardour  of  their 
zeal,  and  a  desire  to  allure  converts  from  a  king- 

660.  The  other  uniirersities  of  France  vrere,  in  proportion  to 
their  extent,  still  more  generally  infected  with  heresy.  In  Bour- 
ges  eight  professors  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism.  Bajle,  Diet, 
art.  Dmtren.  The  magistrates  of  Paris,  in  1568,  enforced  their 
petition  for  the  opening  of  a  class  for  Civil  Law,  by  urging  the 
danger  to  which  their  sons  were  exposed  of  being  infected  with 
beresj  by  studying  at  other  universities.-    Buls&us,  vi.  668* 

*  Bulaeus,  vi.  562,  583. 

t  See  List  of  Persons  educated  at  St  Andrews  j  in  Appendix. 
Crawfurd  says  he  was  the  son  of  Peter  Hay  of  Meggins,  ances- 
tor of  the  Earls  of  KinnouU  (Officers  of  State,  p.  157.)  But 
lie  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Jesuit  with  a  person  of  the  same 
name  who  was  an  Advocate.  There  is  uo  evidence  that  the  for- 
mer ever  followed  the  profession  of  Law  (as  Crawfurd  asserts) :  ho 
had  left  Scotland  in  1560,  or  at  any  rate  was  in  France  in  1564, 
find  continued,  till  bis  death,  to  bold  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Jesuits  in  that  country.    Mr  Edniund  Hay,  advocate,  was  one 
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dom  that  had  so  suddenly  and  univonaUy  laade  de^ 
fection  from  the  Catibolic  Church.  Hay  was  entitled 
to  these  honours  by  the  respectability  of  his  diaraeta: 
BO  less  than  the  saoifices  which  he  bad  made.  He 
afterwards  became  Rector  of  the  Academy  whidi 
the  Jemiits  erected  at  Port-a-Mousson,  Fioyineial  of 
the  Brethren  in  France,  and  Assistant  to  Claudius 
Aquaviva»  the  General  of  the  whole  order  *. 

The  knowledge  which  Mehdlle  at  this  time  ob* 
tained  of  the  designs  of  the  Jfesnits  prompted  him 
to  exert  himself  afterwards  in  putting  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it 
annecessary  for  young  m^i  to  seek  education  at 
broad,  where  they  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
being  seduoed  by  these  active  and  artful  eealots  of 
Bomef. 

MdviUe  als6  heard  Francis  Baldwin  the  lawyer^ 
who,  at  this  time,  delivered  occaskmal  or  extradrdi* 

of  the  Counsel  for  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  on  his  trialfor  the  mur- 
der of  Damtj,  and  in  the  process  of  his  divoree.  Bucbanan^s 
Detection,  k,  2.  Goodall^s  Examination,  i.  368.  And  he  signs 
a  Contract  as  a  pvecnrator,  Jan.  2. 1572.  Begtster-Bo^  of  Con* 
tracts  of  the  Commissariotof  St  Andrews.^-Dempster  has  stated, 
with  more  probability,  that  father  Edmund  Hay  was  descended 
from  liiefamtljof  Daigatj,  in  Bnefaan.  Hist.  Ecdes.  Scot  lib.  8. 
p.  301. 

*  Ribadenetra,  Iltostr.  Script.  Societ.  Jas.  Cata1.p.49.  Lngd. 
1609.  Dempst.  ut*  supra.  A  letter  from  Edmund  Hay,  (**  ex 
Paris,  ibid.  Feb.  1564,**)  in  which  he  gives  an  acconat  of  the  suc- 
cessful commencement  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  Clermoat, 
and  of  the  opposition  it  had  met  with,  is  inserted  by  Buliew* 
Bistor.  Univers.  Paris.  Tom.  ti.  p.  588. 

t  In  1594  the  Jesuit*s  Seminary  had  nearly  depopulaled  the 
colleges  in  the  university  of  Paris.    Bulseusi  ut  supra,  p.  847* 
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ntay  leetures  on  Civil  Law  at  Paris  ^.  There  was 
not  then,  nor  for  a  considerable  time  after,  a  r^olsr 
ciass  for  this  science  in  the  univeraty  a(  Paris,  and 
it  was  not  without  strenucms  oppoAticfa  from  the 
other  learned  corporations  in  France  that  its  ere<^ 
tion  was  obtained  f .  Melville  had  no  intention  of 
inractiidng  law,  but  he  was  anxious  to  devote  his 
attention  to  it  as  connected  with  a  complete  course 
of  education.  With  this  view  he  left  Paiis  in  1566, 
and  went  to  the  university  of  Poitiers. 

Such  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained, 
that,  though  a  stranger,  and  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  he  was  on  his  arrival  at  Poitiers  made  a  re- 
gent in  the  college  of  St  Marceon.  There  was 
great  rivalship  between  it  and  the  collie  of  St 
Fivareau,  the  students  of  each  endeavouring  to 
excel  those  of  the  other  in  the  composition  of  verses» 
and  in  the  ddivery  of  orations.  In  these  literary 
contests  the  college  of  St  Marceon  carried  away  the 
palm,  as  long  as  Melville  was  connected  with  it. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  for  three  years,  pro- 
secuting at  the  same  time  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence I.  The  dvil  war  between  the  Catholics  and 
J^rotestants,  which  was  renewed  in  I567i  continued 

*  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  33.  Bayle  states  that  Balduin,  about 
tbe  period  here  referred  to,  read  lectures  upon  parts  of  the  Pan- 
dects, at  Paris,  to  n  large  audience,  and  with  great  applause.* 
Diet.  art.  Baudouin.  And  it  would  appear  that,  as  earlj  as 
J546,  he  and  Hottoman  prelected  on  Civil  Law  in  the  schools 
du  DecreU    Ibid.  art.  Hotman  (Francois)  note  M. 

i  See  Note  F.  %  Melviile^s  Diary,  ut  supra. 
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to  spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  extended  its 
baleful  influence  to  the  seats  of  learning.  In  1568| 
Admind  Coligni>  at  the  head  of  the  potestant  army^ 
laid  si^e  to  the  city  of  Poitiers^  which  was  vigor*' 
ously  defended  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
classes  in  the  uniyersity  being  broken  up,  Melville. 
entered  into  the  family  of  a  Counsellor  of  Parliament 
as  tutor  to  his  only  son.  When  he  was  making  rapid 
improvement  in  his  education,  this  promising  boy 
was  prematurely  cut  off.  Coming  into  his  room  one 
day,  Melville  found  his  little  pupil  bathed  in  blood, 
and  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers  which  had  pierced  the  house- 
He  lingered  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he 
employed  the  rdigiouS  instructions  which  he  had 
received  in  comforting  his  afflicted  parent;  and 
expired  in  his  tutor^s  arms,  pronouncing  these 
words  in  Greek,  AiJ^nMOi,  t«v  I^i^v  ^  rm>mm 
Master,  I  have  finished  nty  course.  Melville  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  most  lively  recollection  of  this 
affecting  scene,  to  whidb  he  never  could  allude  with* 
out  tears*. 

During  the  siege  Melville  found  himself  exposed 
to  danger  in  a  different  way.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  political  diss^tions  of  the  country,  and 
prudently  avoided  giving  offence  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate, 
^ut  his  inclinations  as  to  religion  were  not  altogether 

♦  MelviDt's  DUry,  p.  33,  4. 
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unknown  *,  and  any  mercenary  or  offidoms  infixnnet 
might  deprire  him  of  his  liberty,  or  #ven  his  life,  in 
a  plaee  which  was  under  martial  law.  There  was  a 
rauiD  company  d  soldiers  stationed  as  a  guard  to 
the  Comisellor^s  house,  and  Melville  had  raised  the 
suspicions  of  the  subaltern  officer  who  commanded 
thrai,  by  readii^  the  Bible  and  by  other  devotional 
acts,  which  were  usually  regarded  by  the  Frendi 
soldiery  as  the  discriminating  marks  of  the  Hugonots 
or  Christaudins  f .  An  alarm  being  one  day  given 
that  the  enemy  intended  an  assault,  the  officer,  with 
a  stem  voice,  challenged  him  aa  a  Hngonot,  who 
would  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and  whom  ha 
durst  not  trust  at  liberty.  Melville  repelled  this 
enlarge  wilh  warmth^  armed  himself  with  the  ut- 
moit  expedition,  and  taking  a  horse  firom  the  stable^ 
prepared  to  mount  it.  His  stout  reply,  and  the 
daerity  which  he  displayed,  staggered  the  soldier, 
who  requested  him  to  desist  from  his  preparatioilB^ 
^  No,  no;  (answered  Melville)  I  will  shew  mysdf 
this  di^  to  be  as  honest  andas  bfave  a  man  as  you." 
Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  had  recourse  to  entreaties, 
be^^g  him  not  to  inform  the  nuuster  of  the  house 
of  what  he  had  done ;  for  if  the  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  superior  d&osr  he  would  lose  his  place 

*  There  had  been  a  reformed  church  in  Poitiers  tar  asrend 
jears,  and  its  minister  sat  in  tlie  first  National  Synod  of  the  pro- 
testants  of.  France.  In  1560  the  second  National  Sjnod  was 
held  in  that  city.    Quick,  i.  2,  12. 

t  The  Catholics  of  France  were  accnstomtd  at  this  time  to 
apply  both  these  names  to  the  protestants.    Bulseadi  ri.  483. 
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fer  iiM^sting  80  loyal  and  good  a  sulgeet.  And  1^ 
ever  after  treated  Melville  with  the  most  pntfotmd 
respect 

The  siege  being  raised,  MelyiUe  resolved  to  quit 
France,  and  rqpair  to  Geneva  finr  the  prosecution  of 
theological  studies.     Great  caution  was  necessary 
in  carrying  this  purpose  into  execution ;   for  it  was  ^ 
r^rtcd  that  foreign  troops  were  coming  to  the  as- 
sistance cf  the  Admiral,  and  the  governors  of  tibt 
provinces  adjoining  to  Svntzerland  and  Germany 
had  received  strict  orders  from  court  to  suffer  none 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  passports.    Having 
concerted  his  journey  with  a  young  Frendinuin 
who  vrished  to  acoompany  bhn,  he  left  hia  bo<^ 
and  other  efieda  bdund  him,  and  set  out  cm  fi)ot 
with  a  small  Hebrew  Bible  slung  from  his  belt.^ 
This  was  a  mode  of  travelling  to  which  he  was  par- 
tia],  and  the  usual  vray  in  which  he  equipped  Mw^ 
jelf  for  it    Being  light  in  body,  and  full  of  i^irits, 
be  per£ermed  the  joiuney  with  great  ease ;   and 
when  his  ^ow  traveller,  exhausted  with  &t^e, 
had  thrown  himsdf  on  bed,  he  sallied  forth,  and 
examined  whatever  was  worthy  of  bdng  seen  in  the 
|daces  at  which  they  stopped.     By  avoiding  the 
public  roads  and  fortified  towns,  they  passed  the 
fixoitiers  of  France  without  meeting  with  any  inter-^ 
ruption.      Night  had  set  in  when  they  reached 
Geneva,  andjbhe  city  was  strictly  guarded  on  ac- 
ecmnt  of  the  confusions  of  France,  and  the  multitude 
of  strangers  who  came  from  it.    When  questione4 
by  the  guard,  the  Frenchman  replied  that  th^y  were 
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pdoi:  scholars  from  France.  The  countenance  of 
the  soldier  expressed  his  thoughts  as  signifik^ntly  as 
if  he  had  said  aloud,  *  We  have  got  too  many  per- 
sons of  your  description  already.*  Melville^  perceiv- 
ing this,  assured  him  that  they  had  enough  of 
mcmey  to  pay  for  all  that  they  required,  and  shew- 
ing him  the  letters  which  they  had  for  Monsieur 
"Beza,  be^ed  to  know  where  they  would  find  that 
minister:  upon  which  the  gates  were  opened  to 
them. 

At  their  first  interview  Beza  Was  highly  pleased 
with  Melville,  and  talked  of  him  to  his  colleagues 
as  a  person  who  appeared  well  qualified  to  fiU  the 
chair  of  Humanity  which  luq^ned  to  be  then 
vacant  in  their  Academy.  Accordingly  he  was  put 
on  trials  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  and, 
being  examined  on  Vir^  and  Homer,  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  satisfi^^ion  of  his  judgesi, 
that  he  was  immediately  admitted.  A  quarter  of 
a  year's  salary  was  ptid  him  at  his  admission,  whidb 
proved  a  vay  seasonable  relief ;  for,  notwithstanding 
his  courageous  language  to  the  guard,  the  joint 
funds  of  the  two  travellers  did  not  exceed  a  crown 
when  they  entel^  Geneva.  He  was  now  able  to 
support  himself  creditably,  and  also  to  maintain  his 
desponding  companion  until  such  time  as  he  obtain- 
ed a  situation. 

During  the  ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
its  erection,  the  University^  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  *  had  flourished 

^  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  having  applied  to  the  king  of 
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under  the  fostering  cdre  of  the  magistrates  and 
miDisters  of  that  energetic  republic.  It  w^s  at  this 
time  furnished  with  teachers  who  were  inferior  ta 
those  of  no  titled  university  in  Europe,  and  had  at- 
tracted students  frdm  every  protestant  country.  The 
professorship  which  Melville  had  obtained  was  chiefly 
valued  by  him  as  it  put  it  in  his  power  to  avail  him-* 
self  of  the  talents  of  these  excellent  meii  in  the  pro« 
secutioH  of  his  studies.  With  true  literary  ardotir 
he  waited  ofn  their  public  instructions  as  a  scholar, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  honoured  with  their 
friendship  and  admitted  to  their  private  society 
as  a  coUeague. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  that  progress 
ia  oriental  literature  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  Rodolph  Chevalier  ^,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  academy,  had  lately  left 
Geneva,  and  utras  succeeded  by  Cornelius  Bertramus. 
The  talents  and  erudition  of  Bertram  were  superior 
to  those  of  his  predecessor.  His  book  on  the  Jewish 
Polity  is  still  a  standard  work;  and  his  Com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramean  languages 

Franee  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  tmivertit j  to  tbeir  acadeniTf 
his  majesty,  after  consdltation,  refused  the  request,  upon  this 
ground,  that  "  Universities  were  found  to  be  the  nurseries  of 
heresy.^'     Senebier,  Histoire  Literaire  de  Geneve,  i.  35* 

*  Antoine-Rodolphe  Chevalier  (Cevalerius)  was  Queen  Eliza« 
betb's  tutor  in  the  French  language  j  and  at  a  late  period  of  bis 
life  be  appears  to  have  taught  Hebrew  in  England.  Among  the 
Baker  MSB.  vol.  xiii.  36.  is  ^'  Account  of  Cevalerius,  Hebrew 
retder,  and  his  issue.''  Biogr.  Britan.  vol.  i.  p.  524,  24  edit 
Teissier,  Eloges,  torn.  ii.  p.  438. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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discovers  au  acquaintanee  with  grammatical  an- 
alogy very  uncomm(m  at  that  period*.  Melville 
acquired  from  him  the  knowledge  c£  Syraic,  which 
had  hut  recently  hecome  a  subject  c£  study  amoag 
Europeans,  and  which  is  so  useful  to  a  divine  from 
its  near  affinity  to  the  original  of  the  Old  Testameot, 
and  the  ancient  and  valuable  version  ci  the  New 
Testament  which  exists  in  it. 

The  Greek  diair  in  the  acadany  was^  dien  filled 
by  Franciscus  Portus,  a  native  of  the  island  a£ 
Candiaf.  Portus  is  well  known  to  the  learned  by 
his  commentaries  on  ancient  authors.  He  had  re- 
sided at  the  court  of  Renee,  the  accomplished 
Dutchess  of  Ferrara,  and  retired  to  Geneva  tox  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  freer  exercise  ci  the  reformed 
religion.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  Gredaen 
literature,  from  patriotism  as  well  as  profesinon^ 
Pi^us  was  diarmed  with  the  ]^x)gress  which  Mel- 

*  Four  recommendatory  poems  hj  Mehrille  are  prefixed  to  this 
work.  Its  title  is :  **  Comparatio  Grammaticse  Hebraicse  ct 
Aramicae.  Auctore  Bonaveotura  Comelio  Bertramo,  vtriusque 
lingnae  Professore.  Apod  Evstathivm  Vigoon.  1574.**  4to.  Ber* 
tram  was  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  pablisbed  by  G>mmelin 
1r  3  Tols.  fol*  1586.  Le  liong,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  torn.  i.  part*  L 
p.  384— >5.  edit.  Masch.  For  bis  otber  works,  Bayle,  Teissier, 
and  Colomesius  (Gallia  Orientalis,  p.  68.)  may  be  consulted. 

t  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  first  Greek  schokr  of  the  age  io  which 
be  lived,  was  a  pupil  of  Portus,  and  has  pronooaced  the  highest 
eulogium  oo  his  roaster.  "  Siocera  pietas,  virtus  excelleiis,  et 
singularis  doctrina,  bonis  omaibos  venerabilem  reddebaot.^'  £x- 
ercitationes  ad  Apparat.  Annal.  Baronii,  p.  37.  edit.  1663.  See 
also  Vita  Casauboui,  pp.  4, 5.  edit.  Almeloveen.  Several  Greek 
poems  by  Portus  are  in  the  edition  Be^ug  PoemtUumj  anno  1569. 
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tille  bad  maide  iii  it,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
pomting  out  to  him  tbe  various  beauties  of  his 
iMtiTe  tongue,  and  iu  dis^ssiing  with  him  those 
moer  questions  in  phil^ogy,  about  which  critics 
were  th^i  divided.  "^Iro:  these  occasions  Melville 
sometimes  ventured  to  oppoise  the  favourite  ofHuions 
<yf  his  master,  dth^  from  conviction,  or  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  fuller  information  on  die  subject 
lu  a  dispute  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  (^  the 
language,  and  the  power  of  the  accents,  he  happened 
0te  day  to  push  his  objecticms  rather  too  freely, 
iqpon  which  the  jealous  Candian  gsew  warm,  and 
testily  exclaimed,  Fos  SeoH,  vos  barbari,  doceUHs 
V08  Grtecos  pronundatumem  nostra  lingtuB^  sci^ 
Ucet! — You  Scots,  you  barbarians ,  ivill  teach  us 
Greeks  how  to  pronounce  our  oum  language,  for- 
sooth*! 

But  the  person  to  whom  Melville  felt  the  strongest 
attraction  at  Greneva,  was  the  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza,  who  performed  the  duty  of  professcnr  of  divinity 
in  the  academy  along  with  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
dty.  After  the  death  of  Calvin,  Beza  was  un- 
questionably the  brightest  ornament,  and  the  most 
powerful  champion  of  the  Reformation*  Equally 
distinguished  as  a  divine,  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a 
critic,  no  individual  contributed  more  to  enlighten 
and  adorn  the  age  in  which  he  lived  f .    His  editions 

*  Melville^  Diary,  p.  35. 

t  CattuboD,  ID  one  of  his  leUers,  ca&  Beza,  Scaliger,  lund 
Thnanof,  **Ahe  three  tuns  of  the  learned  Yvorld.'*  |>!lpist«  p.  68. 
edit,  Aloieloveen. 

c2 
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of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  acoompanied  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes^  whatever  defects  may 
now  be  discovered  in  them^  were  by  far  the  most 
valuable  works  which  had  then  appeared  in  that 
d^p^nient  of  literature ;  and  no  person  who  is 
Well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  sacred  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  mil  allow  himself  to  speak 
of  them  with  disparagement*.  Of  his  poetical 
productions  it  is  sufficient  to  Say»  that  they  were 
admired  by  the  best  judges  among  his  contempora- 
ries^  and  met  with  the  applause  of  two  eminent  indi- 
vidually who  like  himself  had  courted  the  muse  by 


-^'  Siloa^s  brook,  and  Jordan^s  hallowM  tide.** 


On  reading  his  poems,  Flaminius  exclaimed,  ^^  I  see 
that  the  muses  have  at  length  crossed  the  Alpsf  ,**  and 
Buchanan  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  him  *^one  of  the 
most  singular  poets  that  had  been  of  a  long  time^'* 
When  we  consider  these  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
approbation,  we  will  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  im* 
plicit  regard  to  the  caustic  remark  of  the  critic,  that 
Beza,  by  printing  his  version  of  the  Psahns  along 
with  Buchanan's,  *^  led  to  a  comparison  which  he 

*  "  Qood  Vero  ante  eum  (Bezahv)  nemo  institbit,  ut  codices 
consuleret  et  crisin  Nov!  Testamei^ti  tractaret,  id  et  ipsom  prsesti- 
tit  ille,  nactus  quosdam  cbdices;  Sic  parva  quideA  et  tenuia,  tamen 
initia  sunt  facta  Ctitices  N.  T.,  eaque  valde  laudabilia/*  Sam. 
Frid.  N.  Mori  Hemieneutica  Novi  Test,  cura  H.  C.  A.  Eich- 
stadt,  torn.  ii.  p.  292.  Lip9.  1802. 

t  Theodori  Bezae  Poemat.  Item  ex  Georgio  Bbch'anano 
aliisque— poetis  Excerpta.  Epist.  Dedic.  p.  7.  Henr.  Steph.  1569* 

X  See  the  letter  of  Buchanan  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  ^  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix. 
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ought  not  rashly  to  have  hazarded  ^«"  The  mag- 
nanimity which  prompts  a  man  of  genius  to  enter 
into  competition  with  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
prevents  him  from  heing  meanly  mortified  when  he 
is  excelled  hy  them ;  and  he  may  at  the  same  time 
be  conscious,  and  gratified  with  the  consciousness, 
that  his  productions  are  not  unworthy  of  being 
associated  with  those  to  which  he  willingly  yields 
the  palm  of  superiority.  The  history  of  letters, 
during  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  affords  many 
pleasing  examples  of  this  species  of  noble  strife  and 
amicable  rivalship,  to  which  honourable  fame  In- 
dies her  votaries. 

Her  Templets  everlasting  doors  onbarrM, 
Desert  is  various,  various  the  reward. 
No  little  jealousy,  no  ill-timed  sneer,    ' 
No  envy  there  is  found,  or  rival  fear. 

To  these  talents  and  acquirements,  and  to  the  mqst 
miquestioned  piety,  Beza  added  great  politeness 
and  affalnlity  of  manners,  which  rendered  his  society 
and  conversation  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive. 
He  was  well  borp  and  well  educated ;  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  company  both  of  the  great  and  the 
learned.     By  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  which  he 

*  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Cboisie,  torn.  viii.  p.  128.  He 
should  have  said  that  Beza  permitted  this  \  for  it  was  Henry 
Stephens  who  first  published  them  in  the  same  volume.  ^'  Vides, 
lector,  Henr.  Stephanum  non  sine  causa  Bezae  Poematibus  Buch- 
anani  et  Flaminii  ejus  familiarium  poemata  sociavisse.^'  M ait* 
taire,  Stepbanorum  Historia,  p.  345. 
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had  devoted  his  services  he  was  held  in  veneration ; 
and  the  manner  in  T^hich  he  nmfonnly  received  the 
public  and  flattering  expressions  of  this  feeling  oaa- 
tributed  to  set  the  purity  of  his  diaracter^  and  the 
generosity  of  his  dispositions,  in  the  most  striking 
light*. 

Besides  attending  the  sermons  and  the  academical 
prelections  of  this  ^eminent  individual,^  Melville  had 
the  happiness  of  being  admitted  at  all  times  to  his 
private  society.  Th^  learning,  wit,  vivacity,  and 
candour,  which  Melville  possessed,  would  of  them- 
selves have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  one 
who  was  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  these 
qualities ;  but  there  ivere  other  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  facilitate  his  access  to  the  good  graces 
of  Beza.  That  reformer  was  uniformly  partial  to 
Scotsmen.  He  admired  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  Scotland.    He  had  long  maintained  an  in- 

*  Anton.  Fajus,  Vita  Theod.  Bezae.  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Be%e» 
Teissier,  Eloges,  ir.  484—506.  In  1570  the  plague  raged  at 
Geneva,  and  one  was  chosen  bj  lot  from  the  company  of  oiiniatera 
to  visit  those  who  were  infected  with  that  dreadful  malady. 
The  Council  gave  an  order  that  Beza  should  be  exempted  from 
the  loty  upon  which  he  appeared  before  them,  and  begged  that 
they  would  withdraw  their  order,  as  be  looked  ^pmk  the  ttrvioe 
as  a  part  of  hb  mmisterial  function.  Accordingly  his  name  was 
included  among  those  of  his  brethren.  In  1572,  the  Churches 
of  France  requested  his  assistance  at  the  National  Synod  of 
Nismes.  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  did  not  think  it  safe  for 
him  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  proposed  that  he  should  8en4 
them  his  advice  In  writing.  Beza  convinced  them  that  this  woold 
not  answer  the  purpose,  and  after  a  long  debate  they  consented 
that  he  should  go.  Recueil  de  diverses  partiqularitez  concefpafit 
Geneve :  20  Feb.  1570  j  and  21  Apr.  1572.  MS, 
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timate  firiendship  with  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
individuals  in  that  nation,  Knox  and  Buchanan. 
And  there  was  at  that  time  in  Geneva  another 
Scotsman,  a  relation  of  Melville,  vnth  whom  he  had 
lived  for  many  years  as  a  colleague^  and  whom  he 
revered  for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

This  was  Henry  Scrimger,  whose  exertions  for 
the  revival  of  letters  reflected  great  honoiur  on  Scot- 
land, although  his  name  is  now  known  to  few  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Scrimger 
0^  Glasswell,  a  branch  of  the  honourable  family  of 
I%ddup,inwhidi  the  offices  of  Royal  Standard-bearer 
and  of  Constable  of  Dundee,  had  long  ))een  heredi- 
tary. Having  finished  his  course  of  education  vnth 
applause  at  St  Andrews  *,  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Paris,  from  which  he  removed  to  Bourges  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  Civil  Law  under  Baro  and  Dua- 
ren..  By  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated 
Amiot,  then  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  offices,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Secretary  Boucherel.  In 
this  situation  he  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was 
chosen  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Rennes, 
xcpon  his  appointment  as  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  l^rance  to  different  states  of  Italy.  During 
a  visit  to  Padua  he  saw  the  noted  Francis  Spira, 
who  died  under  great  horror  of  mind  in  consequence 
of  his  recantation  of  the  protestant  religion.  This 
scene  produced  the  same  effisct  upon  Scrimger's 

♦  See  Note  G. 
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mind  which  it  did  on  Vergerius,  bishop  of  CapQ 
d'Istria,  and  Gribaldus,  a  lawyer  of  Padua ;  and  he 
determined  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  which  his  pre* 
sent  situation  held  out  to  him,  and  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  might  profess  the  reformed 
sentiments  with  safety.  Being  invited  to  AugSr 
bourg  by  the  Fuggers,  a  £imily  who  had  raised  a 
princely  fortune  from  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
expended  it  in  the  advancement  of  literature  ^» 
Scrimger  furnished  the  library  of  Ulrich  Fugger 
with  the  rarest  books  and  manuscriptfi[.  During  his 
travels  in  Italy  he  had  collected  ample  materials  for 
correcting  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
tho^e  of  Greece  f.  He  published  an  edition  of 
the  Nov^U^B  Constitutiqnes  pf  Justinian  in  Greek, 
which  was  prized  by  the  first  Ijtwyers  of  the 
time ;  and  the  editions  of  sevieral  of  the  classic^ 
published  by  Henry  Stephens  were  enrichpd  virith 
the  various  readings  and  remarks  which  he  liberally 
communicated  to  that  learned  printer.  In  1563, 
Calvin  persuaded  bim  to  opme  to  Gteneya.  The 
magistrates  Qonferred  pn  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city;  and,  after  he  had  taught  for  two  years  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  they  appointed  him  to  the 
newly  erected  chair  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  he  fille4 
till  his  death  |. 

^  3faelhorD,  Amqpnitates  HUt.  ^cclesiasticae,  i.  719*  Thf 
same  author  has  collected  various 'fiicts  respecting  this  family 
in  his  Amctnitates  Literarue* 

t  See  under  Note  G. 

;|:  Maittaire.  Hist.  Stephan,  passim.     Senebier,    Catalogue 
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As  Melville's  elder  brother  had  been  married  ta 
a  sister  of  Scrimger,  he  had  the  readiest  access  to 
the  conversation  of  his  venerable  countryman,  which 
was  highly  valuable  from  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  travels,  and  to  his  library, 
ivhich  was  stored  with  the  best  and  rarest  books, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  lodgings  in  town,  md  also  at  the 
Fiolety  a  neat  villa  which  Scrimger  had  built  within 
a  league  of  Geneva,  and  where  he  chiefly  resided 
during  the  last  years  of  his  lifei  with  his  wife  and 
an  only  daughter  *. 

At  G^nev^  Melville  had  the  happiness  to  become 
per^nally  acquainted  with  several  other  individuals 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  corresponded  with  him.  Among  these  was 
Jj^mbert  Danaeus,  who  was  at  that  time  associated 
with  3eza  in  te^hing  theology,  and  afterwards  dis- 

RaisoDD^  des  Manuscrits  de  Geneve,  p.  285.  From  Calvjn^s 
letter,  dated  27th  October  1562,  it  appears  that  Scrimger  was 
not  then  at  Geneva.  Bat  in  another  work,  Senebier  states 
(apparently  from  the  public  records)  that  he  was  admitted 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva  in  1561,  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  Histoire  Litteraire,  I.  397.  Among  the  witnesses 
to  Calvin's  Testament,  made  26th  April,  1564,  we  find  ^'  sp^cta- 
torn  virum  Henricum  Scrimgerum  professorem  artiom,^'  and  he 
is  included  among  those  called  **  cives  Genevenses.''  Beza, 
VjtoCalvini. 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35.  James  Melville  mentiops  only  his 
daoghter  j  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Scrimger  to  Buchanan, 
that  his  wife  was  alive  iq  April  157^,  (Buchan.  Epist.  p.  9.) 
From  Buchanan's  letter  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  lately 
W(^  bereaved  of  some  of  his  children.     (Ibid.  p.  8.) 
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charged  the  wene  office  in  the  univardty  (^Leyclen^, 
Th^  ieamed  printer,  Henry  Stephens,  took  partieu^ 
lar  notice  of  our  young  countryman,  and  fspoke  of  him 
in  ike  most  flattering  terms  f.  He  also  obtained 
the  friendship  of  Faulus  Melissns,  cdebrated  for  his 
Latin  odes,  and  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Ger- 
man Terse  t-  James  Lectins,  equally  distingmshed 
as  a  politician  and  a  scholar,  whose  name  is  associ* 
ated  with  those  of  Bcmnivard,  Roset^  and  other 
patriots,  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  who  was 
permitted,  by  way  of  singular  honour,  to  occupy  at 
the  same  time  a  chair  in  the  academy  and  the 
highest  office  in  the  rqiublic,  was  the  pupil  of 
Mdville,  for  whom  he  continued  erer  after  to  dierish 
the  highest  esteem  §. 

The  massacre  of  the  protestants  whidi  com* 
m^iced  at  Paris  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  1572, 
end  which  wrought  such  woe  to  France,  was  the 
occasion  of  extending  Melville's  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  men  of  the  age.    Those  who  escaped 

*  Recueil  de  divenes  particdaritez  coocernant  Geneve.  MS. 
p.  118.    Senebier,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  312. 

t  Casftoboni  Epist.  p.  129.     Edit.  Atmeloveen. 

t  Adami  Vitae  GermaDorura  Pbilosophoruin,  p.  448.  Amoag 
tbe  poems  of  Melissus  is  one  inscribed  *  Ad  Andr.  Mel^ieum 
Celnrcanam.'*  Melissi  Schediasmatvm  Poeticorvm  Pars  Ter- 
tia,  p.  226.     Lvtetise  Parisiorum,  1586. 

$  See  a  letter  from  Lectins  in  tbe  Appendix.  Casaubent 
Epistolse,  p.  129.  An  account  of  tbe  writings  and  employments 
of  Lectins  may  be  seen  in  Senebier,  ii.  54—^1.  A  great  manj 
letters  wbicB  passed  between  him  and  Casaubon  are  in  tbe  col- 
lection of  Almeloveen. 
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tlie  dagger  of  the  murderer  took  refiige  in  Geneva,. 
wbose  gates  were  thrown  open  to  receive  them. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  French  ministers  were  afr 
one  time  in  the  city.  The  academy  overflowed 
with  students,  and  the  magistrates  were  unable  to 
provide  salaries  for  the  learned  men  whom  they  jHitie 
desirous  to  employ,  or  to  find  sitiiatwms  for  such  as 
wore  wiUi^g.to  toaeh  without  receiving  any  remun- 
aration  *.  Among  those  who  obtained  public  ap- 
pointments was  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  first  sdiolar  dT 
the  age,  and  a  man  of  real  genius,  although  he  de* 
voted  his  talents  chiefly  to  the  dry  study  of  criticism 
and  illustration  pf  ancient  authors  f.  Melville's 
acquaintance  vnth  Scaliger  had  commenced  two 
years  befisre  this  period,  during  a  visit  which  that 

*  See  two  letters  of  Beza  to  Thomas  Von  Til.  Ulastr.  et 
Clar.  Viror.  Epistolse  Selectiores,  pp.  615— 620.  Scaligerada, 
Tboana,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  344.  Scaliger  has  preserved  the 
curioas  fact,  that  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy  sent  4000  florins 
aDnoally  for  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees  at  Geneva.  Beza 
was  the  only  minister  acquainted  with  this  charitable  deed  during 
the  life  of  the  Dutchess.  In  one  of  Beza^s  letters  above  re- 
ferred to  we  find  another  singular  fact.  The  citj  of  Geneva  had 
been  grievously  afflicted  with  the  plague  during  the  greater  part 
of  two  yearSy  but  this  dreadful  malady  disappeared  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  persecuted  fugitives. 

I  He  was  admitted  professor  of  Philosophy  in  October  1572, 
and  continued  to  read  lectures  in  the  academy  during  two  years, 
Senebiery  Hist.  Litter,  ii.  10.  and  Scaligerana  Secunda,  art, 
Geneve.  Chauffepi^  and  Burman,  who  have  referred  his  re- 
sidence at  Geneva  lo  another  period,  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  inferences  from  letters  without  dates. 
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learned  man  paid  to  Geneva*.  All  the  recommend- 
atory verses  prefixed  to  a  coUeotion  of  his  father's 
poems,  which  he  published  during  his  exile,  proceed- 
ed from  Melville's  pen  f .  Among  the  refrig^s  there 
were  also  two  civilians,  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and  erudition ;  Frauds  Hottoman,  who  had  taught 
with  high  reputation  atBourges  andValence,  and£d«- 
mond  Bonnefoy,  the  colleague  of  the  great  Cujadus. 
The  latter  had  run  the  greatest  risk  in  the  massacres^ 
and  was  protected  from  the  &natical  fruy  of  the 
people  by  Cujacius,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly  as 
to  declare  that  if  he  were  dying,  and  dei^ed,  like 
Aristotle,  to  say  who  was  most  fit  to  succeed  to  his 
chair,  he  would  name  Bonnefoy  ^.  A  compliment 
not  less  flattering  is  paid  him  by  the  enlightened 
De  Thou,  who  has  recorded,  in  his  history,  that  he 

*  Scaliger  has  mentioned  his  being  at  Geneva  in  1570.  Sca« 
lifi;erana,  Thuana,  &c*  torn.  ii.  p.  344. 

t  Jvlii  C^psaris  Scaligeri  Poemata— Genevse  1575.  8vo.— The 
epigrams  are  inscribed  **  Andr.  Melvinvs  Celurcanus.*'  In  the 
College  Library  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a  copy  of  the  work  which 
had  belonged  to  Melville,  i^id  has  his  autograph  on  the  title  page. 
He  has  traqscribed  some  poems  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  has  written  notes  on  the  margin,  consisting 
partly  of  emendations  of  the  text,  and  partly  of  references  to  ancient 
authors  whom  Scaliger  had  imitated.  To  the  subscription  of  the 
epigrams  he  has  added  with  his  pen  **  ad  Lemannum,^'  to  inti- 
mate that  he  was  then  resident  at  Geneva.  *'  Celurcanus''  means 
^native  of  Montrose. 

Nobilis  urbs  rom  jam  gaudet  nominem  montis^ 

Qpae  prius  a  coelo  dicta  Celurca  fuit. 
4^r.  Jonstoni  Poemata  Omnia,  p.  4;32.  Middelb.  164^. 
Two  of  these  epigrams  by  Melville  are  republished  in  DeHittic 
Poetarum  Scotorutn^  tom.  ii*  p.  344. 
X  Cujacii  pbservationes,  Cap.  vi. 
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was  the  scholar  of  Bonnefoy;  and  owed  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man^.  So  zealous  yfer6  the 
magistrates  of  Geneta  to  encourage  science,  that^  in 
the  midst  of  their  poverty,  they  allotted  handsome 
salaries  to  these  two  civilians,  only  requiring  th^t 
the  citizen^  should  he  admitted  gratis  to  their  lee^ 
tuies.  Hottoman  lectured  twice  a-Week  on  Roman 
Law,  and  Bdnriefoy  thrice  a- week  on  Oriental  Jurid^ 
prudence,  a  sdence  6t  which  he  may  he  regarded  as 
the  founder,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East  f . 

We  ai^  expr^ly  informed  that  Melville  heard 
the  lectures  of  Hottoman  |^  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  attending  those  of  Bonnefoy,  which  were  still 
more  intimately  connected  with  those  studies  to 
which  he  had  now  devoted  his  chief  attention. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  not  merely  as  illus- 
trative of  the  literary  history  6f  the  pmod,  hut  also 
as  serving  to  throw  lig^t  on  the  future  conduct  of 
Melville.  We  shall  find  him  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  political  transitions  of  his  native 
country;  and  the  facts  ^hich  we  have  produce 
ed  tend  to  shew  that  he  was  not  unqualified  hy 
his  educatipn  for  judging  on  this  subject    The 

*  Thuani  Hist*  ad  ann.  1574.  Teissier,  iii.  33-^. 

t  Hottoman^s  sakrj  was  800  florins,  and  Bonnefoj^s  700,  a- 
jear.  Recueil  de  diVerses  particalaritez  cone.  Geneve,  p.  Il8. 
Senebier,  i.  327.  ii.  7,  8* 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35. 
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studies  of  the  learned  in  that  age  were  more  uoi- 
:v€an^f  and  the  common  ground  on  whidi  men  of 
differeht  professions  met  was  more  extended  than 
at  present.  Every  person  vorsant  in  its  literary 
history  must  have  heen  particularly  struck  with  the 
union  of  the  study  of  theology  and  law.  Law,  when 
properly  viewed,  is  a  nohle  and  in  some  sense  a 
divine  sci^ce.  When,  instead  of  hmig  made  to 
rest  on  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  wiH,  whethv 
exerted  by  individuals  or  commumties,  on  the  pm- 
scripti<ms  of  custom,  or  on  the  uncertain  deductioiis 
of  indeterminable  expediency,  the  Law  of  Nations 
is  founded,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  the  eternal  prind;^  of  equity  and 
justice,  sanetioned  by  the  Supeme  Le^dator,  the 
study  of  it  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  theology. 
And  to  represent  them  as  discordant,  or  as  inea«- 
pable  of  aff<nrding  aid  to  eadi  other,  is  to  injure 
bodi,  and  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  divorce  uid 
dissevar  the  great  ends  which  they  respectively  aim 
at,  the  promoting  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
&re  of  mankind.  We  meet  with  few  of  the  writers 
at  this  period  who  excelled  in  one  of  these  branches 
without  being  also  well  acquainted  with  the  other. 
As  religion  is  the  common  concern  of  all  men,  and  as 
the  public  mind  was  then  deeply  interested  in  the 
controversies  relating  to  it,  we  are  not  ^eatly  sur- 
prized at  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  was  possessed  by  many 
distinguished    civilians  and    statesmen-— by   such 
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men  its  Hattoman  and  Godefroy  and  Grotiiig^ 
I^aflguet  and  Mornay  and  St  Aldegonde.  But 
we  are  not  equally  prepared  to  admit  the  statement^ 
although  well  authenticated,  that  the  chief  divines 
of  the  reformed  churdh  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  qualified, 
by  the  ccmrse  of  study  which  they  had  pursued,  to 
giTe.their  advice  on  questions  relating  to  govern* 
ment  and  the  adminirtration  of  laws.  Not  to 
mention  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  foreign  theok* 
gtaiui,  it.  would  be  easy  to  establish  the  fact  by 
referring  to  not  a  few  in  our  own  country,  as 
Row,  Craig,  Pont,  Arthbuthnot,  and  Adamson. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  passion  which 
those  who  addicted  the^nselves  to  learning  at  that  pe- 
riod fdt  to  ^^  intermeddle  with  idl  knowledge ;"  md 
partly  to  the  superior  gratification  which  this  manly 
study  yielded  in  comparison  with  the  dry  and  dii^tmt- 
ing  l(^c  which  had  so  long  been  exclusively  culti- 
vated in  the  sdiools.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  be  traced 
to  a  new  feeling  whidi  recent  events  had  produced, 
and  whidi  had  fin*  its  direct  object  the  promotion 
of  tibe  puMic  good.  This  was  the  effect  of  l^e  late 
reformation  of  religion ;  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  moral  finrces  by  which  that  mighty  revolution 
exerted  its  influence  upon  tJie  sentiments  of  man- 
kind in  favour  of  dvil  liberty  and  the  amelioration 
of  govemmait.  It  is  a  favcmrite  maxim  with  many 
in  the  present  day,  that  the  benefits  which  we  owe  to 
the  Reformation  axe  to  be  r^arded  as  the  ulterior 
and  remote  results  of  that  event,  rather  than  effects 
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contemplated  and  intended  by  the  Refonners.  It 
wcmld  be  absurd  to  give  an  absolute  negative  to  this 
proposition ;  but  there  is  much  less  truth  in  it  than 
those  who  announce  it  with  such  oracular  import- 
iuiice  imagine.  Many  of  those  actions  which  we  are 
apt  t6  impute  to  turbulence,  or  to  clerical  ambition 
and  officiousiiess,  and  which  we  ^re  prone  to  stig- 
matize as  the  dffispring  of  bigotry  and  intolerance^ 
we  would,  if  better  acquainted  with  the  prindples  of 
the  actors,  and  more  attentive  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  see  reason  to  ascribe  to 
more  enlightened  views; 

It  tvas  at  Geneva  that  Knox  felt  the  hallowed 
flame  of  liberty  kindle  in  his  breast,  and  while  he 
breathed  the  free  air  of  that  republic  he  conceived 
the  ^teiprise  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  religious 
amd  political  bondage  by  which  his  native  country 
was  entbralledi  Since  his  leaving  it,  th^  spirit  of 
freedom  had  expanded  itself,  and  during  the  two 
last  years  that  Melville  resided  there,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  force. 
To  assert,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  violent  and 
sanguinary  measures  to  which  tyrants  have  recourse 
always  defeat  themselves^  would  be  only  to  foster 
delusion ;  for  history  demonstrates  that  they  have 
on  th6  contrary  often  proved  too  successful.  At  the 
pame  time  it  is  triie,  that,  under  the  direction  of  a 
mercifiil  Providence,  they  have  sometimes  led  to 
more  happy  results.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
as  to  the  horrid  scenes  which  disgraced  France  in 
157S.    The  sensation  produced  by  them  was  simul- 
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taneously  felt  at  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
Europe.  In  Poland  it  excited  alarm  and  disgust  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  a  king  from  a  court  poUutedr 
with  blood  and  perfidy  *•  In  Scotland  it  crushed 
the  hopes  of  a  party  which  laboured  to  restore  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  l-iow  Countries  it 
confirmed  tiie  inhabitants  in  their  resolution  to  re<^ 
lease  themselves  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Spam. 
And  it  disposed  the  court  of  England  to  afford  these 
patriots  the  assistance  necessary  for  enabling  them 
to  recover  their  liberties. 

But  it  was  at  Geneva  that  this  fiseling  operated 
with  foU  fiaroe.  In  a  dty  composed  of  freemen  and 
protestants,  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  ex- 
cited the  strongest  indignation,  and  was  universal- 
ly execrated.  Smarting  under  the  injuri^  which 
lliey  had  suffered,  the  refugees  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  the  rulers  who  had  inflicted  them, 
and  pointed  to  the  only  remedy  by  which  the  evil 
could  be  effectually  corrected.    Those  who  hfd  af- 

*  I  allude  particularly  to  a^  fact  vvhicb  appears  to  have  been 
bitherto  concealed  in  the  registers  of  Geneva.  It  is  known,  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  and  afterwards  Henry 
III.  of  France,  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Poland.  In  April  1573,  the  protestants  in  Poland  wrot* 
to  the  ministers  of  Geneva  requesting  to  be  fully  informed  ie« 
specting  the  massacres  in  France,  and  the  real  authors  of  them, 
that  tbey  might  take  their  measures  accordingly  in  the  approach- 
ing election  of  a  new  king.  The  ministers  laid  the  letteri  befort 
the  Council,  who  did  not  jadge  it  prudent  to  return  an  answer  in 
writing,  but  sent  a  person  qualified  for  givmg  them  the  informa* 
tion  which  they  required.  Recoeil  de  diverset  particularitez 
coDcemant  Geneve,  p.  119.  MS. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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forded  ihem  an  asylum  were  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  most 
important  and  delicate  questions  respecting  govern- 
ment—4he  origin  of  power,  the  hest  mode  of  con- 
veying it,  its  just  limits,  and  the  right  of  subjects 
to  reart  its  abuse — ^became  the  topics  of  discourse, 
and  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  and  boldness 
whidi  could  only  have  been  tderated  in  a  repuMi- 
can  state^  and  exemplified  at  a  period  when  the. 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Hottoman  composed  his 
Fr4m€0'gallia,  a  work  which  resembles  the  politi- 
cal treatises  of  Buchanan  ♦  and  of  Languct  f,  va 
ibe  questions  which  it  agitates,  and  the  principles 
of  freedom  which  it  lays  down  and  defends.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  tiie  same  strain,  did  Beza 
ecmipose  a  tract  which  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  sup- 
pressed from  prudential  considerations,  while  diey 
pronounced  an  a{^robati<m  of  the  principles  which 
it  coptainedj:«  Peter .  Charpentier^  a  mercenary 
renegado,  insulted  the  city  which  had  formerly  ho- 
noured him  with  an  academical  chair  {,  by  addre^ 

*  De  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos. 

\Vindici€B  contra  Tyratmos;    published  bj  bim  under  tbe 
fictitious  name  of  Junius  Brutus. 

t  See  Note  H. 
'  §  Charpentier  was  for  some  time  tbe  colleague  of  Henry  Scrim- 
ger,  in  tbe  profession  of  Civil  Law,  at  Geneva.  Senebter,  Hist. 
Litter,  i.  51 ,  ^6.  He  was  tbe  son  of  James  Cbarpentier,  wbo 
is  charged  witli  having  revenged  bis  literary  quarrels  with  Ra- 
m«is,  by  instigating  bis  scholars  to  murder  that  pbiiosopbery  du- 
ping tbe  cannibal-scenes  exhibited  in  Paris.  Bayle,  art.  Ramie 
and  Chatpentier, 
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«ing  to  Portus,  the  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva, 
an  apology  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
which  he  insidiously  attempted  to  shew,  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  protestants  in  France,  a  political 
and  a  religious,  and  that  the  late  ebullition  of  pub- 
lic Yengeance  was  direeted  solely  against  those  ii^o 
^ad  made  rdigion  a  doak  to  their  treasonaUe  de- 
fiigni^  Hioagh  foreign  to  his  }»:oles8ion  and  studies^ 
Portus  took  up  the  pen,  and  in  a  reply,  iKceatUng 
keen;  but  Tirtuoiis  indignation,  defended  iike  inno- 
ceBW  of  liie  sufferers,  and  exposed  the  malignant 
falsehoods  and  stale  sophistry  of  their  base  aiid  im* 
prinoipled  calumniator  ». 

Mow  deeply  Melville's  mind  was  impressed  with 
these  seDtim^its,  appears  &om  the  uni&rm  jceal 
iddch  he  afterwards  shewed  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  firm  resistance  which  he  opposed 
to  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  It  was  also  diq^ay- 
ed  in  the  poems  whidi  he  composed  at  this  time; 
m  whidi  he  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  late  mar* 
tyis,  and  tntterly  execrated  the  cruelty  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  two  following  epigrams  may  serve  as 
a  iqpecimen,  and  bear  strong  marks  of  his  detesta* 
tion  of  tyranny. 

Clftssicmn. 
Ad  libertfttcm  qa'^d  obest  tibi,  OallU  ?  Vh.fhmf 

£t  lopus,  et  lopa  t,  cum  sangoineis  catullt. 
Ad  liberCateni  quid  adett  tibi,  Gallia  ?  Jua,  faa, 

Afeosque  manusque  virum.  Naoo  quid  abest  ?  Aaimui. 

*  Franc.  Porti,  Cretensis,  Responsio  ad  Epistol.  Petri  Car- 
pentarii.  GeiMT.  1572. 
t  Catheriife  of  Medicis,  the  Queen-motber  of  France. 
D  2 
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Tyrannis. 

Tarquinii  i^  stirpe  truces  cum  terra  tvrannos 
Tot  ferat  J  acri  unu9  pectore  Brutus  ubi  est  ? 

In  the  year  1572,  Alexander  Young  came  to 
Geneva  with  letters  to  his  unde,  Henry  Scrimger  *, 
from  the  R^ent  Mar  and  Buehanan,  requesting 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  ^id  promising  him 
the  most  honourable  and  liberal  encouragement 
Buchanan  had  before  r^>eatedly  written  him  to  the 
i^me  purpose,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  urged  his 
request  evinced  at  the  same  time  hit  own  patriotism 
and  his  high  esteem  for  Scrimger.  But  that  vener- 
aUe  sdiplar  continued  to  excuse  himself  by  pleading 
the  confusions  of  Scotland  and  his  own  advanced 
age  f.  For  several  years  Melville  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  native  country,  in  the  ardour  with  which 
he  applied  to  his  studies  and  the  discharge  of  his 
academical  duty.  The  memory  of  it,  imd  of  the 
friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  was 
now  revived  by  the  conversation  of  Young,  and 
when  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland,  he  sent 
lettets  by  him  to  his  brothers,  acquainting  them 
with  his  situation.  As  they  had  not  heard  of  lum 
for  a  long  time,  and  feared  he  had  lost  his  life  in 
the  troubles  pf  France,  they  were  overjoyed  to  learn 

*  Alexander  Touiig,  was  the  brother  of  Peter  Young,  Buch- 
anan^s  colleagae  in  the  education  of  James  VI.  Their  mother  was 
Mof^aret  Scrimger^  sister  to  Henry  Scrin^er.  Smith,  Vita 
Petri  Junii,  pp.  3,  4. 

t  Buchanani,  Epist.  pp.  7—10. 
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that  he  was  alke,  and  in  great  estimation  at  Ge- 
neva. Upon  Young's  paying  a  second  visit  to  that 
dty,  Melville  received  the  most  affectionate  letters 
from  them,  and  pressing  invitations  to  retilm  home. 
AmoDg  the  rest  was  a  letter  from  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, then  a  student  at  St  Andre^vs ;  and  the  in- 
genuous manner  in  which  the  young  man  described 
the  state  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  spoke  of 
the  benefit  which  it  would  derive  from  a  person  of 
such  learning  as  he  was  told  his  uncle  possessed,  had 
no  snudl  influence  in  disposing  him  to  think  serious- 
ly of  returning  to  Scotland. 

About  the  same  time  Alexander  Campbell,  who, 
though  a  youth,  had  be^  presented  to  the  bishopric 
of  Brechin  *,  visited  Geneva  in  his  travels,  accom* 
panied  by  Andrew  Polwart,  as  his  tutor.  The  soli- 
citations of  FolwdJrt,  with. whom  he  had  been  ac- 
(yimted  at  the  imiversity  of  St  Andrews,  joined  to 
the  urgent  request  of  his  own  friends,  determined  Mel- 
ville to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  devotee  th^  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  abroad  to  the  service  of 
bis  country.  This  resolutioii  he  respectfully  inti- 
mated to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  magistrates,  as 
patrons  of  the  academy,  requesting  their  p^nnission 
to  demit  the  office  with  ivhich  they  had.  honoured 
him.  His  request  was  rductantly  granted  with  ex- 
pressions of  their  sorrow  at  losing  hini^i  and  ample 

*  '*  Alexander  Campbellof  Carco,  sumetynie  bischop  of  Bri- 
chen— deceiait  in  bb  place  of  carco  w^  in  j^  parish  of  Kinclevin 
in  y*  moneth  of  Febr.  1608."  Testament  Testamentar,  in  Re- 
cords of  Commissarj  Court  of  Edinburgh,  23  Junij.  1608. 
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testimoniaJ£(  of  their  approbatidn  and  esterai.  Beza» 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly, 
among  other  expriessionsof  the  same  tenor^  testified, 
that  Andrew  Melville  was  *^  eqimUy  distinguished 
by  his  piety  and  his  erudition;  and  that  the 
Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  Church  of  Scodand  than 
by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  his 
native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts  *." 
It  was  not  without  feelings  of  tender  r^ret  that 
Melville  partied  from  Geneva,  and  the  frioids  whom 
he  had  gained  during  his  residence  in  it.  In  the 
subsequent  period  ci  his  life  he  frequently  traced 
the  scene  in  his  imaginaticm,  and  relieved  his  mind, 
amidst  his  labours  and  anxieties,  by  thinking  d  the 
place  where  he  had  tspfmt  his  happiest  years  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  leatnii^,  and  in  the  sodety  of 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  The 
subject  is  more  than  once  introduced  in  his  poetical 
pieces,  and  always  with  tclndemess  and  enthusiasm. 
In  ^  poem  to  the  memory  of  Jdhn  Lindsay,  one  of 
his  countrymen  who  i&ed  at  Geneva,  he  pays  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  most  distingmshed  indi- 
viduals whom  he  had  known  in  that  city.  Thia  is 
introduced  by  a  deploration  bf  the  matssaf^es  whidi 
had  so  long  diii^raced  the  neighbouring  kmgdom 
of  France,  and  which  \^re  painfully  associated  witii 
the  delightftil  recollections  which  the  thoughts  of 
Geneya  excited  in  his  breast.    In  the  same  poem  he 

f  Melville^s  Diaij,  p.  S5f. 
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commeinorates  several  of  his  ooontrymen,  who,  like 
Lindsay,  had  finished  their  days  at  Greneva  ^. 

Melville  left  Geneva  in  spring  1574,  along  with 
Polwart  and  his  pupil,  the  bishop  of  Brechin.  They 
took  the  way  of  Lyons ;  and,  traversing  Franche- 
compte,  descended  the  Loire  to  Orleans.  During  a 
part  of  their  jonrney  they  were  accompanied  by 
three  Frenchmen,  a  priest,  a  physician^  and  an 
officer  of  the  army,  all  zealous  Roman  Catholics. 
Before  they  parted,  Melville  had  made  the  miliUury 
gentleitean  almost  a  protestant ;  and  partly  by  argu- 
ment, and  partly  by  good  humoured  raill^,  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  over  the  prctjudices  of  the  other  two,  as 
that  they  i^d  no  objection  to  eat  fledi  on  Friday,  a 
practice  which  they  at  first  r^arded  with  much 
horror. 

As  the  dvil  war  was  still  raging  in  many  parts 
of  France,  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  such  strangers 
as  came  to  Orleans.  When  our  travellers  approach* 
ed  that  dty,  the  sol4ier  on  guard  allowed  the  bishop 
and  Polwart,  who  were  on  foot,  to  pass,  but  stopped 
Melville,  who,  having  sprained  his  foot,  was  (m 
horseback.  To  the  question,  **  Whence  are  you?** 
Melville  replied,  «  From  Scotland."—"  O!  you 
Scots  are  all  Hugonots."— "  Hugonots!  Whafs 
that?  We  do  not  know  such  people  in  Scotland." 
— *'  You  have  no  mass,"  said  the  soldier-—"  Vaus 
mts  n'avez  pas  la  Messed — ''  No  mess,  man," 
replied  Melville  merrily ;  "  our  children  in  Scot- 

♦  See  Note  I. 
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land  go  to  mess  every  day." — "  Bon  comptignoH, 
allez  vaus ;"  said  the  soldier  smiling,  and  beckoning 
to  him  to  proceed.  When  he  reached  the  house  at 
which  they  had  previously  agreed  to  lodge,  he  found 
his  two  countrymen  in  great  trepidation  lest  their 
papers  should  have  been  examined,  and  disposed  to 
laugh  heartily  at  the  equivoque  by  which  they  had 
escaped  detection.  They  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  if  the  rqx>rt  of  their  landlord  was  to  be 
credited ;  for  he  assured  them  that  several  persons 
had  of  late  lost  their  lives  for  as  small  an  oflfence  as 
that  of  having  come  from  Geneva,  On  leaving  Or- 
leans next  day  they  were  thrown  anew  into  constema^ 
tion,  by  unexpectedly  falling  in  with  a  pooession  of 
the  host,  when  they  were  again  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment  by  the  promptitude  and  address  of 
Melville*. 

At  Paris  they  met  with  a  great  many  of  their 
countrjrmen,  and  resolved  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  French  capital.  At  the  desire  of  Lord  Ogilvy, 
Melville  went  to  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  meeting 
with  Father  Tyrie,  was  involved  in  a  public  dispute 
with  that  eager  polemic.  The  dispute  was  c(m- 
tinued  during  several  days,  but  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  being  informed  of  it,  let  fall  some  threat- 
ening expressions,  which  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Melville's  friends,  they  persuaded  him  to  leave  the 
place  as  quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly  he  left 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  prooeisding  with  hip 
former  companip^s  to  Dieppe,  sailed  to  Ry,  and 

♦  Mfjlvilje^?  PiaiTy  PP?  35,  36^ 
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arrived  safely  in  J-ondon.  On  the  day  that  they 
quitted  !Paris,  the  French  king>  Charles  IX./  who 
bad  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  tyranny  and 
crueltyr  died  of  ^^  issue  of  blood,  which  burst  from 
^1  the  apertures  of  his  body. 

After  remaining  a  s}iort  time  in  London,  our 
travellers  purebred  horses,^  and  took  their  journey 
by  ^Berwick  to  Edinburgh ;  where  Melville  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  1574,  afta:  an  abisen(^  of 
tfiu  years  from  his  native  country  *, 

*  Mehille's  Diary,  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1574—1580. 

jJIelville  declines  an  offer f rem  the  'Regent  Mar- 
ton — retires  toBaldGvy-^superintends  the  studies 
of  his  nephew — James  MelvUle-'^apj^atkms  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  MehiU^s  services — he 
visits  Glasgow — is  introduced  to  the  young  king — ' 
is  admitted  Principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow— history  of  that  university — his  plan  Jbr  re- 
covering it  from  the  decayed  state  into  which  it 
had  fallen — new  mode  of  instruction  introduced 
by  him — effects  of  it — individuals  educated  under 
him  at  Glasgow — Nova  Erectio^^Uterary  con- 
versation— Peter  Blackhum^-^ohn  Colville-^ 
college  discipline — Mark  Alexander  Boyd — in- 
stance of  Mehill^s  intrepidity  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  university — charged  with  ad- 
vising the  demMion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Grlof- 
gow^^receives  his  library  from  Creneva — uni- 
versity library — Carmen  Mosis. 


Melville  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
when  he  was  waited  on  by  George  Buchanan,  Alex- 
ander Hay,  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Colo- 
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nel  James  Halyburton^  on  the  part  of  the  Regent 
Morton.    They  proposed  that  he  should  act  as  do-^ 
mestic  mstructor  to  the  R^nt,  promising  that  he 
should  be  advanced  to  a  situation  more  suited  to  his 
merit,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred.    Morton  had 
himself  no  taste  for  letters,  and  was  not  disposed,  as 
his  predecessors  were,  to  be  liberal  to  learned  men. 
But  his  sagacity  convinced  him  of  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  of 
the  importance  of  attaching  them  to  his  interests. 
Whm  individuals  distinguished  for  their  literary 
acquirements  came  into  the  kingdom,  it  was  there- 
fore his  policy  to  draw  them  to  court,  to  ascertain 
their  dispositions,  and,  on  finding  them  pliable  to 
his  wishes,  to  advance  them  to  benefices  in  the 
drarch.    Melville  was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to 
the  Reg^f  s  plan^,  but  he  was  decidedly  averse  to 
a  residence  at  court.    He  preferred  an  academical 
h& ;  one  principal  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
returning  to  his  native  country,  was  to  assist  in  the 
revival  of  its  literature;  and  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  obtain  in  one  of  the  universities  a  situation 
dmikr  to  that  of  Royal  Professor  at  Paris.     He 
th^f^fore  re&pectfuUy  declined  the  proposal  made  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  R^ent,  and  requested  per- 
misdon  to  spend  some  tinte  with  his  relations,  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  before  he  accepted 
of  any  public  employment. 

He  went  accordingly  to  Angus,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  elder  brother  at  Baldoyy,  where 
he  had  spent  his  early  years.    During  the  following 
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three  months  he:  amused  himself  with  superiatead- 
ing  the  studies  of  one  of  hh  nef^ws,  whom  Bjch- 
ard  Melville  resigned  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  baJbeT- 
nal  love,  and  charged  to  ^Vwait  upon  him.  as  a  son 
and  servant."  This  was  the  young  man  whose  let- 
ter had  such  influence  in  inducing  his  unde  to  quit 
Gieneva,  who  afterwards  became  his  academical 
assistant,  and  his  faithful  adherent  in  all  the  hard- 
ships which  he  suffered,  and  to  whose  zealous  and 
grateful  affection  we  are  indebted  &r  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  of  his  life,  and  the  most  int^- 
esting  traits  of  his  character.  As  we  shall  fire^ 
quently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  amiable  indivi- 
dual, it  is  proper  to  introduce  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  reader. 

James  Melville  was  the  son  of  Richard  MdviUe 
and  Isabel  Sorimger,  and  was  bom  at  Baldovy  on 
the  25th  q£  July,  1556.  His  early  education  *  was 
marred  by  the  change  of  his  teachers,  and  on  enter- 
ing  the  Collie  of  8t  Leonards  in  1571»  he  was  so 
mortified  at  finding  that  he  was  incapaUe  of  under- 
standing the  lectures,  which  were  delivered  in  Latin, 
that  he  burst  into  tears  before  the  whole  class. 
This  attracted  the  notice  of  his  reg^it,  William 
Collace,  who,  pleased  with  this  trait  of  youthful 
sensibility,  kindly  condescended  to  give  him  private 
instructions,  and  to  provide  him  with  an  assistant, 
until  he  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  laboured  f .    His  mind  was  early  impressed  with 

*  See  i^bove  p.  T*  t  MeWille's  Diary,  p.  22. 
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a  deep  sense  of  religio^)  and  a  strong  desire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  preadung  of  the  gospel.    This 
desire  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mons which  he  heard  fiom  John  Knox  at  St  An- 
drews ;  and  it  remained  unahated  notwithstanding 
what  he  witnessed  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  of 
the  protestimt  ministers.    His  &th9»  however,  in- 
tended him  for  the  more  lucrative  profession  of  the 
law,  and  had  fixed  on  a  mdn  of  husiness  in  Edinburgh 
with  whom  he  should  serve  as  an  apprentice.  Richard 
Melville  was  an  excellent  man,  and  an  affectionate 
father,  but  he  had  higher  notions  df  parental  autho- 
rity, and  kept  his  children  in  greater  sulgection,  than 
aie  altogether  consistent  with  the  liberal  notions 
of  the  age  we  live  in.    Being  restrained  by  bashfid- 
ness,  and  the  deference  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  his  Other's  will,  James  had  recourse 
to  an  innocent  stratagem  to  intimate  his  predilec- 
tion for  a  dilBGarent  line  of  employment    He  com- 
posed  a  sermon  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  in  the 
best  manner  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  put  it 
carefully  into  one  of  the  Commentaries  which  he 
knew  his  &ther  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in  his 
weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit.    The  expedient 
succeeded  according  to  his  wish.      For   Richard 
Melville  having  once  ascertained  the  decided  inclina- 
tions of  r  his  son,  mid  being  pleased  with  the  juvenile 
specimen  of  his  gifts,  was  too  wise  and  too  good  to 
persist  in  carrying  hi$  own  plans  into  execution. 
The  apprenticesUp  was  no  more  talked  of;   but 
stiU  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  parental  dignity  and 
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the  good  of  the  young  man,  by  keeping  him  for  some 
time  in  suspense^  as  to  his  &ther's  intentions.  The 
lurival  of  Andrew  Melville  put  an  end  to  this  reserve. 
James  was  now  told  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  his  great  joy, 
was  delivered  over  to  his  uncle,  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  stated,  instead  of  being  bound  to  the 
barrister* 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  rei^mblancebetwee]^ 
the  unde  and  nejphew  in  stature  and  phycdognomy, 
they  diffi^ed  in  mental  temperam^t,  p^^haps  as 
wicbly  as  ever  two  individuals  did  who  were  united 
by  the  elosest  and  most  inviolable  friendship.  The 
talents  of  James  Melville  were  respectable,  without 
being  of  the  same  supericH:  order  as  th^  of  his  uncle. 
But,  though  not  endowed  with  great  liveliness  or 
£irce  of  imagination,  he  possessed  a^sound  judgment, 
and  a  heart  tenderly  susceptible  of  all  the  benevolent 
and  social  afi^ions.  His  temper  was  mild,  his  man- 
ners courteous,  and  he^was  capable  of  exerting  great 
authority  over  others  because  he  had  the  complete 
command  of  himself.  To  these  amiable  qualities 
were  united  a  guileless  uprightness,  and  an  unshakefi 
constancy  in  maintaining  the  friendships  which  he 
contracted,  and  adhering  to  the  cause  which  his  con* 
victions  led  him  to  espouse.  He  was  accordingly 
£tted  for  becoming  a  most  useful  compamon  to  big 
unde,  who  did  not  uniformly  study  the  moUUer  in 
wriis,  and  was  2^  to  be  involved  in  difficulties  by 

•  MelriUe's  Diary,  pp.  21— 31. 
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an  impetii^iy  of  texriper  whidb  he  was  not  always 
able  to  oOinn\and^  and  Waa  sometimes  unwilling  to 
restrain.  ' 

James  Melville  bad  lately  finished  las  course 
of  pbilosqihy  at  tbe  university  of  St  Andrews, 
and,  tbougb  a  modest  youth,  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  capable  of  profisssing  those  liberal  arts 
of  which  he  had  been  declared  a  master  by  the 
first  literary  authority  in  the  land.  But  a  few 
hours'  c(mversati(m  with  his  new  instructor  dispelled 
this  pleasing  dream,  and  convinced  him  that  be 
needed  yet  to  begin  his  studies.  There  is  some- 
thing interesting  in  the  artless  manner  in  whidi 
he  relates  what  he  felt  cm  making  this  discovery, 
wd  describes,  from  his  first  impressions,  the  eminent 
qualifications  whidbi  his  uncle  possessed  for  a  task 
in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  *. 

Melville  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement at  3aldovy.  !3eza's  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  rqmrt  of  Folwart  and  the  bishop 
of  Brechin,  spread  the  fame  of  his  erudition  through 
the  country.  At  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
August  he  was  much  talked  of,  and  applicati<m0 
for  his  services  were  made  from  different  quarters. 
The  commissioners  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  were  in- 
structed to  request  that  he  might  be  granted  to 
them,  with  the  view  of  his  being  appointed  Provost 
of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  in  the  room 
of  archbishop  Douglas^  who  had  just,  died  f .    A 

«  See  Note  K. 

t  Dpu^las  died  on  tbc  last  day  of  July  1574.     Act  Bulk  of 
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nmilar  application  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  ardibishop  Boyd,  and 
Andrew  Hay,  commissioner  of  the  west,  urged  so 
strongly  the  ruined  state  into  which  that  seminary 
had  fSEiUen,  that  its  daims  were  preferred  to  those  of 
St  Andrews.  To  secure  their  object  they  prevailed 
upon  such  of  Melville's  relations  as  were  present  to 
use  their  influence  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  the 
recommendation  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Assembly*.  The  Assembly  conferred  a  mark  of 
their  approbation  on  him  by  inserting  his  name, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  present  with  them, 
among  the  examinat<n^  of  a  poetical  work,  before 
its  publication  f.  It  deserves  notice  tiiat  this  As- 
sembly recognised  the  doctor,  or  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  as  a  distinct  functionary  of  the  churdi, 
and  petitioned  the  Regent  to  appoint  competent 

die  Commissariot  of  St  Andrews,  19th  Feb.  1574.— Wben  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bishopric,  Douglas  prooiieed  to  resign  the  offices  of 
rector  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  St  Marj\  College  ;  and 
complaints  were  at  different  times  made  or  him  at  the  General 
Assembly  for  continuing  to  retain  them.  Calderwood,  MS. 
Hkt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  344 — 426. 

•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  29,  30. 

t  **  For  revewbg  and  sighting  of  the  history  of  Job  compiled 
be  Mr  Patrick  Adamsone  in  Latlne  verse  the  present  Assembly 
hath  willed  their  loved  brethren  and  the  right  honourable  Mr 
George  Buchanan,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Mr  Peter  Young  Pe- 
dagogue to  our  Soveraign  Lord,  Mr  Andrew  Melvill,  Mr  James 
Lawson,  minister  of  Edbburgh,  to  take  travell  in  perusing  of  the 
said  book,  and  if  the  same  be  found  be  thame  agreeable  to  the 
truth  of  Gods  word  to  authorize  the  samine  with  testimony  of 
their  hand  writ  and  subscription.'*     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
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salaries  for  such  learned  men  as  were  willing  to 
discharge  this  office  in  the  universities  *. 
,  In  consequence  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
patrons  of  the  University,  Melville,  paid  a  visit  to 
Glasgow;  and,  after  (k>nversing  with  them,  and 
maldng  some  necessary  arrangements,  he  agreed  ta 
return,  and  undertake  the  offiee  of  Principal*  Ac* 
oordingly,  in  the  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of 
bis  affectionate  brother  (who  died  soon  after  f )  and 
set  but  for  Glasgow,  attended  by  James  Melville. 
By  the  way  he  stopped  two  days  at  Stirling,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  young  king,  who  had  en- 
tered the  ninth  year  of  his  age, — ^^  the  switest 
sight  in  Europe  that  day  for  strange  and  ex* 
traordjnar  gifts  of  ingyne,  judgihent,  memorie^  and 
language!"  says  James  Melville,  who  Was  ad- 
mitted to  see  him  along  with  his  unde :  *^  I  hard 
him  discourse,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  auld 
Lady  Marf  s  hand,  of  knawl^  and  ignorance,  to  my 
grait  marvell  and  astonishment."  No  doubt  this 
astonishment  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  young  plnlosopher  was  a  king ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  James  did  at  this  time  exhibit 
symptoms  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  his 
teachers  were  highly  gratified  at  the  proficiency 
which  he  made  under  their  tuiticm.  At  Stirling 
Melville  found  Buchanan  engaged,  at  leisure  hours^ 
m  writing  his  History  of  Scotland,  and,  having 
taken  his  advice  on  the  plan  of  education  which  he 

*  Bpik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  60,  b. 
t  Richard  Melvilla  died  in  lone  1575.  Diary,  p.  14,  41. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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intaided  to  follow,  proceeded  to  Glasgow.  Thomas 
Buchanan,  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  went  along  with 
him  to  be  present  at  bis  installation  *. 

Be&re  proceeding  to  state  what  Melville  did  for 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  brirf  review  of  the  previous  history  of  that  se« 
minary. 

At  the  solicitation  of  William  TumbuU  f,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  granted  a  bull,  dated 
the  7th  of  January  1450,  constituting  **  a  Gene- 
ral Study  for  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the  arts, 
and  every  other,  useful  fiwnilty,"  at  Glasgow  ;  and 
^nting  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  bdonging 
to  the  University  of  Bolpgna.  In  the  following  year 
a  body  of  statutes  for  its  government  was  prepared 
by  the  bishop  and  his  diapter,  whidi,  together  with 
the  pap^l  bull,  were  ccmfirmed,  in  1453,  by  a  Royal 
Charter  frcnn  king  Jam§s  }I.  During  the  two 
first  years  of  its  erection  more  than  a  hundred  in- 
dividuals were  incorporated  into  it ;  but  the  most 
of  these  were  not  young  men  commencing  their 
studies,  but  secular  or  r^ulai;  ecclesiastics,  who  be- 
c^ne  members  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
attached  to  a  learned  corporation,  or  of  the  immu- 
nities to  which  it  entitled  them.  The  annals  of 
the  University  are  sufficiently  copious  in  informaticm 
respecting  its  government,  but  they  are  almost 
entirely  silent  as  to  what  is  more  important,  the 

»  Meiville's  Diary,  p.  39. 

f  See  List  of  persons  educated  at  St  Andrews,  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 
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means  of  llratnietioii  whkh  it  pnmde4^  and  t)i0 
mode  in  which  thM  induction  was  conveyed.  So 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  scattei^ed  hints,  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  stated  or  r^ular  teaching 
in  the  high^  faculties.  The  zeal  of  individuajs 
prompted  them  to  read  occasional  lectures,  the  con*- 
tinuonoe  of  which  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the 
hearers,  whose  att^idance  on  them  was  <^tionAL 
"  On  the  29th  of  July  1460,  a  venerable  man.  Master 
David  Cadyow,  precentor  of  the  church  of  Glasgow, 
and  rector  of  the  university,  read,  in  the  chaptei^ 
house  of  thePredicant  Friars  of  Glasgow,  at  9  o'doek 
ante  meridiem,  the  title  or  rubric  in  the  third  book 
(of  the  Canon  Law),  De  vita  et  baneekUe  denco- 
rum^  in  the  presence  of  all  the  elei^  and  masters ; 
and  he  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers.'' 
On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  house.  Master 
William  de  Levenax  read  a  title  in  the  Civil  Law. 
The  first  notice  of  any  lecture  on  theology  is  at  a 
niu<;h  later  period.  **  On  the  98d  of  March,  1581, 
a  religious  man.  Father  Robert  Lile,  of  the  order  of 
Predicant  Friars,  bachelor  of  theology,  and  prior 
of  the  Convent  of  Gla^igow,  began,  pro  format  to 
read  a  lecture  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences, 
in  the  foresaid  monastery,  in  presence  of  the  rector, 
dean  of  faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters ;  John 
Ade,  professor  of  theology,  and  provincial  of  the 
whole  order  in  Scotland,  presiding  at  the  time.** 
The  want  of  salaries  to  the  professors  was  doubtless 
one  great  reason  of  the  rarity  of  these  lectures. 
Bishop  TumbuU  died  before  he  had  an  oiqportunity 

E  2 
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of  cairying  his  munificent  purposes  into  execution  * ; 
and  the  defect  was  not  supplied  by  his  successoi^  or 
by  the  government.  With  the  excepticm  of  certain 
small  perquisites  paid  at  promotions  to  degrees4  the 
University,  as  such,  wad  destitute  of  funds^  and  the 
professors  of  divinity^  and  of  canon  and  civil  law, 
depended  for  their  support  on  the  benefices  which 
they  held  as  ecclesiastics  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Happily  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  science.  These  were  taught  at 
an  early  period ;  for  the  records  mention  the  admis- 
sion of  a  regent  of  philosophy  within  two  years  after 
the  erection  of  the  University  f .  It  is  probable  that 
bishop  Tunri>ull  had  founded  the  Pasdagogium,  or 
College,  in  whidi  the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived 
ti^ether  with  the  masters  who  superintended  their 
^ucation.  They  resided  in  a  house  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Kottenrow,  until  a  benefaction 
firom  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them  to  remove  to 
the  situation  which  the  college  occupies  at  presait. 
By  means  of  donations  and  bequests  from  different 

*  D.  BochanaDus  de  Scripto'ribus  Scot.  Art  De  D.  Tornballo. 
MS.  10  Bibl.  Col.  Edinb.     Bisbop  Turnbull  died  Id  1454. 

t  ''  Congregatiooe  facaltatis  artium  tenta  &c.  1452.  28^^. 
Julij,  supplicavit  venerabilis  et  religiosus  vir  Dominus  Alex- 
ander Geddes,  licentiatns  io  tbeologia^  monachas  de  Melross, 
pro  liceotia  Qxponendi  textum  Aristotelis  pro  — —  cujus  sup- 
plicatiooi  facnltas  favorabiliter  iaclinata  ilJaro  quam  petiit  salvia 
8uis  privilegiis  duntaxat  sibi  contulit  potestatem.^'  Act  Fac. 
Art  Glasg.  This  tvas  the  usual  way  of  admitUDg  a  regent  tm 
teach  a  dourse  of  philosophy. 
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individuals,  moderate  provision  was  made  for  the 
continuance  of  regular  instructio^  in  the  Grillege  *. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  iur 
struction  from  the  lists,  iiiiserted  in  the  notes,  am- 
taining  the  tities  of  books  presented  for  the  use  of 
the  regents  f .  The  number  of  students  was  small ; 
and  we  find  few  persons  of  note  who  were  educated 
at  Glasgow.  Among  these  were  bish(^  Elphing- 
ston,  Chai^ellor  of  Scotland,  and  foundar  of  the 
Univerrity  and  King's  Collie  of  Aberdeen ;  Wil- 
liam Mandeirston,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  succes- 
sively rector  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  St 
Andrews;  Cardinal  Beaton;  John  Knox,  the  Re- 
firmer ;  and  John  Spottiswood,  the  Superintendent 
of  Lothian.  Its  most  distinguished  professors,  an- 
terior to  the  Beformation,  w^e  John  Major,  David 
Melville,  and  John  Ade  or  Adamson  :|:. 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution, necessarily  suffered  more  from  the  change 
of  religion  at  the  Re&rmation  than  the  other 
learned  establishments  of  Scotland-  The  pro&ss^ra 
m  the  higher  branches  being  all  supported  by  their 
Uvmgs  in  the  church,  and  adhering  to  the  o}d  rietir 
gion,  successors  c(mld  not  be  appc^nted  to  thj^m  owing 
to  the  total  want  of  salaries.  It  was  so  far  a  fd¥Our9>14^ 

*  Chaplaiories,  for  the  benefit  of  the  regents,  were  founded  at 
different  times.  Thomas  Arthurlie  bequeathed  a  tenement  to 
tbe  college.  And  in  1557,  archbishop  Beatoun  gave  to  it  the 
Ticarage  of  Cc^ond],  which,  ^i^h  the  glebe  acres,  }s  yalued, 
in  the  old  Rental  Book,  at  £  44 :  13  :  4.  Records  of  University  i 
apd  Statist.  Accoant  pf  Scptlafid,  vol.  21.  Appendix. 

t  See  Note  L.  |  See  Note  M. 
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circumstance  that  John  Dayidson,  the  primupal  of 
the  college,  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
continued  his  academical  labours.   By  diis  means  the 
most  valuable,  though  not  the  most  dignified  part 
of  the  academy  was  preserved  from  extinction.    But 
it^also  suffered  materially  from  the  fraudulent  aUeo- 
ation,  or  the  unjust  ^izure  of  its  slender  revenues;; 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  friends  of  the  college  ob* 
tained  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1568,  a  grant  under 
tile  privy  seal,  founding  bursaries  for  live  poor 
scholars,  and  bestowing  (certain  houses  and  lands  &r 
their  support  during  the  time  of  their  education  ^. 
In  1572^  the  town  coundl  of  Glacgowj  perceiving 
^  that  the  college  had  fallen  into  decay  fi»r  want  €i 
funds,  and  the  study  c£  the 'arts  was  nearly  extin<f 
guii^ed  in  it  through  poverty,"  bestowed  on  it  rentis 
which  were  deemed  adequate  for  the  su{^ort  of  fifteeq 
persons  f .     It  might  be  supposed  that  diese  gifts 
would  have  been   suffiment  to  ]dace  the  coUe^ 
on  a  respectable  footing,  but  all  that  they  could 
make  good/from  the  whole  of  their  ^nds,  cBd  noi 
amount  to  more  than  three  hmidred  pounds  Scots 
annually.     Th^  rest  had  been  alienated,  and  waa 
either  irrecoverable,  or  could  be  ires«)vwped  only  by 
tedious  procesi^s,  and  at  an  expeaice  dii^opprtioBate 
to  the  subjects  in  question,  and  oppressive  to  the 
existing  members  of  the  University.     There  was 
maintenance  for  only  two  regents,  with  almost  no 
provision  for  bursars.     The  consequence  was,  that 

•  See  Note  N,  t  Gibson'3  HisU  of  Glasgow  5  Appendix. 
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the  Students  gradually  dispersed,  and  upon  the  death 
of  principal  Davidson,. by  whose  labours  the  exist- 
ence of  the  college  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
chiefly  preserved,  the  classes  were  completely  broken 
up*. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  University  when  Mel-, 
ville  came  to  Glasgow.  It  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage a  person  of  ordinary  resolution ;  but  such 
was  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  and  the 
confidence  which  he  felt  in  his  own  resources,  that 
he  entered  upon  the  task  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 
It  would  have  been  easy  fyt  him  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  bel6nging  to  his  oWn  office  as  principal, 
and  to  have  left  the  othfer  brstnches  to  be  taught  by 
such  regents  ks  could  be  found.  A  person  of  this 
description  had  bc^ien  provided  by  the  patrons  of  the 
University,  atid  he  had  alteady  b^un  to  teach  ac- 
cording to  the  tnode  ^tactised  at  St  Andrews. 
Allowing  hiin  to  proceed,  and  devolving  on  'him 
the  management  of  the'  reventies  of  the  coU^e,  Mel- 
ville set  himself,  with  incredible  labour,  to  the  ex-^ 
eeution  of  a  jdan;  in  the  foi'iliatiOn  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  most  approved  practices  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  fcnreign  academies.  One  great 
object  which  he  had  in  view  Was  to  train  up  a  number 
of  individuals  who  should  be  qualified  for  acting  as 
assistants  to  him,  and  for  following  out  his  mode  of 
instruction.    For  this  purpose  h6  copimenced  with 

♦  Records  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Glasgow  j  Memorial  for  Dr 
Trail,  and  Answers  for  Dr  Leediman,  in  1771  ^  and  Statist. 
Ace.  of  Scotland,  vol.  21. 
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a  select  dass  of  young  men  well  grounded  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  determined  to  conduct  them 
himsdf  through  a  regular  and  complete  course  of 
study. 

He  began  by  initiating  them  into  the  principles 
of  Greek  grammar^  He  then  introduced  them  to 
the  study  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric ;  usii^,  as  his  text- 
books, the  Dialectics  of  his  Faridan  master,  Ramus, 
and  the  Rhetoric  of  Talaeus  ♦.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  these  studies,  he  read  with  them  the 
best  classical  authors,  as  Virgil  and  Hprace  among 
the  Latins,  and  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Pindar, 
and  Isocrates,  among  the  Greeks ;  pointing  out,  as 
he  went  along,  their  beauties,  and  illustrating  by 
them  the  principles  of  l<^c  and  rhetoric  Proceed- 
ing to  Math^natics  and  Greography,  he  tai^^ht  the 
elem^its  of  Euclid,  with  the  Arithmetic  and  Geimie- 
try  of  Ramus,  and  the  Geography  of  Dionysius. 
And  agreeably  to  his  plan  of  uniting  elegant  litera^ 
ture  with  philosophy,  he  made  the  students  use  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aiatus,  and  the  Cosmographia  of 
Honterf.      Moral  Philosophy  form^  the  next 

*  Aadomanis  Talaeos,  or  TaloD,  wis  the  scholar,  and  after* 
wards  the  qollegue  aod  warm  defender  of  Ramus.  Buleens,  Hist. 
Univ.  Paris,  yi.  389.  His  Rbe^ripa  was  approved  of  and  taught 
by  some  who  were  strongly  prejadiced  against  the  Ramean  school 
of  Philosophy. 

t  A(«r»v  Z#Af#^  ^»«iyf^y#  was  first  ppblished  in  the  col^ctiqii  of 
Ancient  Geographers  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499,  and 
has  since  been  frequently  republished..  This  poem  was  ^^rejittly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  is  faid  to  have  been  translated  into 
Latin  verse  by  Cicero,  an^  is  quoted  by  tbo  apostle  Paul  (who 
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branch  of  study ;  and  on  this  he  read  Cicero's 
Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tusculan  Questions,  the 
Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  of 
Plato's  Dialogues*  In  Natural  Philosophy  he  made 
use  of  FemeUus,  and  commented  on  parts  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  To  these  he  added 
a  view  of  Universal  History,  with  Chronology  and 
the  art  of  Writing.  Entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  own  immediate  profession,  he  taught  the  Hebrew 
language,  first  more  curscnrily  by  going  o?^  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  Martinius,  and  afterwards  by  a  more 
accurate  examination  of  its  principles,  accompanied 
with  a  praxis  upon  the  Psalter  and  books  of  Solomon. 
He  then  initiated  the  students  into  Chaldee  and 
Syriac;  reading  those  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Daniel  that  are  vmtten  in  Chaldee,  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Syriac  version.     He 

was  a  countryman  of  the  author)  in  Acts  xvii.  ^8.  ^ratus,  wh« 
was  both  a  poet  and  an  astropomer,  flourished  about  the  year 
270  A.  C. 

The  OosmograpAh  of  John  Honter  was  written  in  Latin  verse, 
and  accompanied  with  maps.  He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  in 
TniDSjlvania,  his  native  country.  David  Chytrseus  visited  bis 
academy  during  his  travels  in  1569,  and  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  his  talents,  and  the  utility  of  his  writings. 
Chytraei  Ormtiones,  p.  411*  Haopv.  1614. 

The  attempts  (q  facilitate  the  sturdy  of  the  science  by  the  aid  of 
poetry  have  been  numerous.  There  is  a  curious  specimen  of  this 
kind  in  a  Greek  poem  on  Law,  written  in  the  middle  ages :  Zvrt^'is 
r#i  N^Mf  ^  seu  Michaelis  Pselli  Compendium  Legoro,  versibut 
lambiset  Folit^is  ^  published  by  Francis  Bosquet  in  1632,  with  a 
Latin  translalion.  With  the  same  view  Francesco  Berlingbieri 
composed  his  Geografia^  published  with  maps  at  Florence  in  1480. 
Boscoe's  Jaorenfjo  d^  Medici^  vol*  ij.  p«  112. 
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also  went  through  all  the  common  heads  of  Divinity 
according  to  the  order  of  Calvin's  Institutions,  be* 
sides  giving  lectures  on  the  different  hooks  of  Smp- 
ture*. 

This  course  of  study  was  completed  in  six  years. 
From  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  embraced,  and 
the  number  of  books  read  and  commented  on,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  labours.  During  its  con« 
tinuancehe  erdiiiarily  taught  twice  ever^  day.  On 
the  second  year,  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  ))egan 
a  class,  which  he  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and 
rhetoric ;  and  on  the  following  year  taught  them 
mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  the 
£rst  r^entin  Scotland  who  read  the  Greek  authors 
to  hilB  class  in  the  original  language.  A  sufficient 
number  of  regents  being  obtained,  Melville  intro- 
duced a  new  regulation  as  to  their  mode  of  teach- 
ing. It  was  the  established  and  invariable  practice, 
in  all  the  universities  at  that  time,  for  the  regent 
who  b^an  a  class  to  continue  with  it,  and  to  conduct 
his  students  through  the  whole  course  of  studies, 
until  he  had  prepared  them  forlaureation  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  Melville  was  under  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  this  practice  at  his  first  coming  to  Glas- 
gow, but  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  tendency  to 
obstruct  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  abolishing  it  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1577,  Blaise  Laurie  was  established  per- 
manent teacher  of  Greek,  and  of  Roman  Eloquence ; 

♦  Melville's  Diaiy,  pp,  39, 40.    ' 
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James  Melville  of  math^natics,  logic,  and  moral 
pbilosopliy;  and  Peta*  Blackburn  of  physics  and 
astronomy;  while  the  principal  confined  himself  to 
divinity  and  the  oriental  languages.  About  the 
time  that  Melville  left  Glasgow,  the  principal  was 
reUeved  from  a  part  of  his  extensive  duty  by  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  teacher  of  Hebrew^. 
The  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  this 
<Uvision  of  labour  into  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
aie  so  apparent,  and  are  now  so  generally  recogniz- 
ed, tbat^  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  tliem. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  professicm  which 
ke  had  chosen,  and  eager  to  raise  the  literary  char-r 
acter  of  his  native  country  to  the  same  rank  with 
that  of  other  nations,  Melville  soon  infused  a  portion 
olhisardourinto  the  breasts  of  his  schdars.  By  the 
time  that  he  finished  his  second  session,  his  fame 
bad  sjnead  through  the  kingdom^  students  came  to 
Glasgow  from  all  quarters,  and  numbers  who  had 
taken  their  degrees  at  St  Andrews  were  ambitious 
to  attend  his  lectures;  so  that  the  class-rooms, 
which  had  so  lately  been'  empty,  could  not  contain 
thoBe  who  eagerly  soi^ht  for  admissdon.  "  I  dare 
say  tb^e  was  no  place  in  Europe  (si^s  James  Mel- 
vifle)  comparable  to  Glasgow  for  good  letters,  dur- 
ing these  years— for  a  plentiful  and  good  cheap  mar- 
ket of  all  kinds  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  f /' 

A  number  of  individuals  who  afterwards  dis- 

'  Anoales  Fac.  Art,  Glas.     Melville's  Diarv,  p.  44. 
t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  39. 
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tinguished  themselves  were  educated  under  Melville 
iat  Olasgow.  Among  these  were  Patrick  Melville, 
one  of  his  nephews,  who  became  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews ;  Andrew  Knox, 
who  was  successively  bishop  of  the  Isles,  and 
of  Raphoe  in  Ireland;  Duncan  Nairn,  who  was 
selected  as  the  best  qualified  for  being  the  first  pro- 
fessor  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  under  principal 
RoUock ;  archbishop  Spottiswood ;  Sir  Edward 
Drummond,  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  Sir  James 
Fullerton,  who  became  courtiers  to  James  VI. ;  and 
Sir  Adam  Newton,  who,  after  teaching  in  his  native 
country  and  abroad,  was  appointed  tutor  and  after- 
wards secretary  to  Efenry,  Prince  of  Wales  *. 

In  1577,  the  exertions  of  Melville  contributed  to 
obtain  from  the  Regent  a  valuable  benefiM^tion  to 
the  University.  This  was  the  living  of  Grovan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  valued  at  twenty- 
four  chalders  of  victual  annually,  although  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  could  be  realized  for  a  number 
of  years.  Along  with  this  donation,  a  new  founda- 
tion, commonly  called  the  Nova  Erectk^  was  giveA 
to  the  college  by  royal  charter.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  its  provision!^  as  it  sanctioned  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  Melville  had  already  introduced, 
as  to  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught,  and  the 

^  **  Patricius  Melvin^^  aod  **  Edward*  Dromond'^  were  made 
Master  of  Arts  in  1578  j  "  Andweas  Kqox'»  in  1579  j  "  Dun- 
eanus  Narn^'  in  1580  j  "  Gedeon  Murray,  Johannes  Spottis- 
wood, Jacobus  Fullertoun'*  in  1581  j  and  "  Adam*  Newtoun" 
in  1582.    Annales  Fac.  Art*  Glasg. 
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division  of  them  among  the  several  professors.  The 
Bumber  of  persons  now  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  the  ftmds.v^as  twelve,  including  masters,  bur- 
sars, and  servants.  The  other  students  either  paid 
for  their  boa^  at  the  collie  table,  or  lodged  at 
-their  own  expence  in  the  town.  In  consequence 
of  the  new  foundation,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  preadi  on  Sabbath  at  the  church  of  Govan  *. 
It  was  not7  by  his  public  instructions  only  that 
Melville  promoted  the  cause  of  literature.  He  was 
of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  equally  qualified 
and  disposed  for  imparting  knowledge  by  private 
conversation.  This  appeared  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  colleagues,  and  at  the  college  table,  to  which 
such  individuals  of  education  as  resided  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood  frequently  resorted,  to  par- 
take of  a  frugal  meal  that  they  might  share  in  the 
literary  desert  which  was  always  served  up  along 
with  it  His  conversation  was  enlivened  with 
amusing  anecdotes,  smart  apoth^ms,  and  classical 
quotations  and  allusions.  He  was  fond  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  literature,  and  had  an  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  throwing  light  on  them,  in  the  ea^y 
and  unceremonious  form  oi  table-talk.  This  made 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  who  was  after- 
wards principal  of  the  college,  to  say  of  these  liter- 
ary conversations,  "  that  he  learned  more  of  Mr 
Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for  under- 
standing of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  43,  44.     The  NoyaErectio  is  printed 
io  the  Appendix  to  Gibson^s  History  of  Glasgow. 
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school,  than  by  all  his  Commentators*."  Phifoso- 
phical  were  mixed  with  literary  topics  in  these  aca- 
demical recreations.  Blackburn,  the  r^ent  who 
taught  the  first  class  at  Melville's  coming  to  Glas- 
gow, was  a  good  man,  and  far  fbom  being  unlearned^ 
according  to  the  means  of  instrticticm  then  enjoyed  in 
Scotland,  but  unacquainted  witii  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently d(^matical,  and  rude  in  his  manners.  He 
was  a  great  stickler  for  the  infallibility  of  Aristotle 
as  a  philosopher,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  maxim, 
Ahsurdum  est  dicere  errasse  Aristotelem^  whidi 
nobody  had  yet  ventured  to  contradict  at  St  An- 
drews, where  he  had  taken  his  d^eei^f.  When 
the  subject  was  started  at  the  college  table,  Melville 
vigorously  opposed  this  sentiment,  and  produced  from 
the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  examples  of  error  that 
were  quite  incontrovertible.  Being  incapable  of  main- 
taining his  ground  by  argument,  Blackburn  was  apt 
to  grow  angry,  and  to  have  recourse  to  personal  re- 
flections, alleging  that  the  principal  was  proud,  arro- 
gant, full  of  his  own  opinions,  and  ^posed  to  set 
himself  up  against  all  the  world.  Whenever  Mel- 
ville perceived  this  he  dropt  the  dispute,  without 
thaking  any  reply.  By  this  means  he  gained  upon 
his  colleague,  who  feeling  himself  reproved  and  over- 
come, gradually  corrected  his  rude  behaviour,  and  at 

*  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  40. 
f  See  List  of  Persons  educated  at  St  Andrews  ^  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Peter  Blackburn  afterwards  became  minister  of  Aberdeen, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  that  diocese  io  the  beginning  of  the  17tii 
century. 
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last  became  as  forward  as  any  in  acknowledging  the 
obligations  which  he  lay  under  to  the  principal  *. 
We  are  not  however  to  conclude  from  this,  that 
Melville  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  sentiments  to 
courtesy  and  the  mere  love  of  peace,  or  to  yield 
them  up  in  silence  to  any  who  chose  to  oppose  them 
from  humour  or  prejudice.  He  had  higher  notions 
of  the  rights  of  truth ;  and  when  called  xipon  to  act 
in  defence  of  these,  and  especially  when  convinced 
that  they  ware  inseparably  connected  with  the  puh* 
lie  good,  he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  in  their  main- 
tenance all  the  energy  of  his  talents,  and  all  the  ar- 
dour of  his  feelings.  On  controverted  subjects  of  a 
pubUc  nature  he  was  patient  in  his  inquiries  after 
the  truth ;  and  until  his  judgment  was  satisfied,  he 
reasoned  with  great  coolness,  and  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  whatever  could  be  urged  against 
the  side  to  which  he  might  incline.  But  when  he 
had  examined  his  ground,  and  was  fully  convinced 
of  any  truth  and  of  its  importance,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  maintain  it  tenaciously  and  boldly  ;  would 
suffer  no  man,  of  whatever  rank  or  authority,  to 
bear  away  the  point  in  dispute,  but  defended  his 
opinions  with  an  overwhelming  force  and  fluency  of 
language,  accompanied  with  uncommon  energy  of 
voice  and  vehemence  of  gesture.  Nor  was  he  a  less 
persevering  than  warm  advocate  of  the  cause  which 
he  espouiSed.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  ill  suc- 
cess, but  returned  to  the  charge  with  unabated  ar* 

*  Melville  Diary,  pp.  40,  51. 
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dour;  and  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
selfy  in  private  or  in  public,  he  plied  his  opponents 
with  argiunents,  until  he  either  made  converts  of 
them,  or  judged  them  to  be  obstinately  wedded  to 
their  own  opinions.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
gained  over  so  many  of  his  countrymen  to  his  views, 
on  the  public  questions  which  were  agitated  respect- 
ing the  government  and  liberties  of  the  church. 
**  But  for  his  own  particular,  (says  his  nephew)  in 
person,  geir,  or  fame,  I  knew  him  never  heard  in 
publick  with  any  man  to  this  hour  *.*'  Such  is 
the  view  given  of  this  part  of  his  character  by  one 
who  at  least  had  every  advantage  for  observing  it 
narrowly.  We  shall  have  various  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  how  far  it  is  correct,  and  in  what  de- 
gree that  temper  and  behaviour,  which  a  warm  friend 
may  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye,  calls  for  our  ensure  or  merits  our  applause. 

According  to  his  nephew's  statement,  Melville 
was  a  believer  in  Oneirology,  and  expat  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  Some  of  the  examples 
adduced  in  proof  of  this,  however,  would  rather  in- 
cline us  to  think  that  he  amused  himself  by  a  play- 
ful exercise  of  ingenuity  instead  of  pretending  to 
skill  in  this  occult  science  f .  James  Melville  does 
more  honour  to  him  when  he  praises  his  sagacity  in 
discerning  the  characters  of  men ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  various  instances  in  which  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  pronounced  on  individuals  of  his 

Diary,  p.  52.    .  t  See  Note  O. 
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acquaintance  was  strikingly  verified  by  their  subse- 
quent behaviour.  One  of"  these  occurred  at  this 
period,  and  rektes  to  a  person  of  considerable  noto- 
riety in  the  history  of  these  times.  John  Colville, 
being  called  before  the  synod  of  Glasgow  for  desert- 
ii^  his  nunistry  at  Kilbride,  gave  such  plausible 
reasons  for  his  conduct  as  satisfied  all  the  members. 
Melville  alone  suspected  his  sincerity,  and  interro- 
gating him  closely,  received  such  answers  from 
Colville  as  induced  him  to  tell  his  brethren,  that 
he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  man  re- 
nounce the  profession  of  the  ministry,  and  Christi- 
anity also*.  Colville  soon  after  exchanged  the 
(^aracter  of  the  preacher  for  that  of  the  courtier. 
Disappointed  of  his  expectations  at  court  he  joined 
in  the  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Both- 
well.  Being  driven  ont  of  the  kingdom  along  with 
that  nobleman,  he  profedsed  himself  a  Roman 
Cathdic,  and  became  a  keen  writer  against  the  pro- 
testant  religion  f .  And  all  his  tergiversations,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  were  marked  by  uncommon  want 
of  principle  t.      I  mention  this  trait  in  Melville's 

*  Melville's  Diaty,  p.  50. 

t  The  Parenese  or  Admonition  to  bis  Countrymen  when  be 
returned  to  the  Catholic  Beligion  by  Mr  John  Colville.  Paris, 
1602.  He  bad  pnblished  this  work  in  Latin  during  the  pre- 
ceding year* 

X  He  gave  a  most  singular  proof  of  this  in  a  work  entitle^ 
The  PiUmode  (Edinb.  1600.)  which  he  represents  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  a  treatise  of  his  own  against  James's  title  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  ^*  in  malice,  in  time  of  his  exile,  he  had  penned.*' 
Tet  he  had  penned  no  such  treatise,  but  merely  pretended  this  to 
VOL.  I.  P 
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character  the  rather,  hecause  there  is  nothing  wbidi 
men  bred  in  colleges  and  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits are  more  deficient  in  than  the  knowledge  of 
human  character ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
ordinarily  disqualified  for  the  management  of  public 
business,  and  apt  to  become  the  dupes  of  deceit- 
ful friends  or  artful  opponents. 

As  Principal,  it  was  Melville's  duty  to  take  an 
active  part  xa  the  government  of  the  college.  Di»- 
ciplin^  was  then  exercised  with  a  great  deal  more 
strictness  in  colleges  than  it  is  now.  This  neces* 
sarily  a^rose  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  such 
Societies,  in  which  a  number  of  young  men»  mmj 
oi  them  boy%  did  not,  as  at  present,  assemble  for  a 
few  hours  every  day  to  receive  instruction,  but  lived 
constantly  together  in  the  same  house.  While 
questions  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature  which  anMBe 
in  the  college  were  decided  by  the  rector  and  his 
council,  it  belonged  to  the  principal  to  preserve  oom* 
mon  order  among  the  students,  and  to  keep  them 
in  due  subjection  to  their  respective  regents.  At 
his  institution  he  received  ^*  power  to  use  scholaa- 
tical  correction  and  discipline,"  and,  as  the  badge  of 
this,  he  had  delivered  to  him  **  the  belt  of  correctioii, 
with  the  keys  of  the  college  ♦•'*    Accwdingly,  it 

ingratiate  biinself  with  James.  Spotsw.  457.  Cbarten  mentions 
another  work  bj  Colville :  "  Oratio  funebvis  Exeqaib  Elizabethas 
^estinata.  Paris.  1604.''  Lives  of  Scotbh  Writers,  MS.  in 
Advocates*  Library. 

*  Presentation  of  Mr  Jamet  Wilkie  to  be  principal  of  St 
Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  In  the  room  of  Mr  George 
BudiaDao,  April  15. 1570 :    And  Admission  of  Mr  Andrew 
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was  the  custom  for  the  prinoit»al  to  inflict  corpotml 
ch$iStisement,  propria  manu,  upon  doltnquaits,  in 
the  preface  of  the  masters  and  students  assemUed 
in  the  common-hall.  Melville  derolved  tins  dis- 
agreeable task  on  the  regents  ^ ;  but  it  vmM  stifi  an 
essential  part:x)f  his  duty  to  give  judgment  in  cases 
which  came  befbre.him  by  complaint  or  reference. 

John  Maxwdl,  son  to  Lord  Henr^,  was  drawn 
away  from  bis  studies,  and  involved  in  disordeily 
practices,  in  consequence  of  a  tonnection  he  had 
formed  with  Andrew  Heriot,  the  dissolute  heir  of 
an  opulent  citizen.  His  regent  having  reported  ins 
misbehaviour  and  disobedience,  the  principal  rebuked 
the  young  nobleman  sharply,  before  tfa^  wkole  Col- 
lie, for  mispending  his  time,  and  disgcaimig  his 
birth,  by  assodating  with  idle  and  debauched  com* 
pany.  Irritated  by  this  pub^  reproof,  Maxwdl 
retired  into  the  town,  and,  along  with  Heriot,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  management  <^  certain  individuals 

Bruce  to  ti»e  same  office  in  1630.     Papets  of  St  Le^ard't 
Colle|;e. 

*  Robert  Bojd  of  Trochrig  when  admitted  principal  of  the 
college  of  Edinbargh,  in  1622,  protested  before  the  Town  Cottseil 
that  he  should  not  be  bound  to  administer  corporal  correction, 
which  he  considered  as  unbecoming  the  dignitj  of  the  statien* 
He  had  declined  it  (he  said)  when  principal  of  the  College  of 
Hootanban  in  Franoe,  and  of  Glasgow^  although  he  acknowledges 
it  was  the  accustomed  duty  of  the  principal.  His  predecessor 
at  Glasgow  (Patrick  Sharp)  had  performed  it ',  but  he  alleges 
that  this  waf  owing  to  its  having  been  **  his  wonted  customOt 
whereunto  he  was  inured  in  the  grammar  school,  wherefra  he 
was  taken  to  be  Principal  of  the  College.*'  Life  of  Bobert 
Boyd,  p.  84— 100.    Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  5.  BibL  Col.  Qlas. 

F2 
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who  were  hostile  t6  the  college,  and  anxious  to  in- 
volve it  in  a  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants.  Having 
collected  a  number  of  lewd  persons,  Heriot  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  masters  and  students,  as 
they  were  retulning  one  day  from  church,  and  fol- 
lowed them  until  they  entered  the  collie ;  bran- 
^  dishing  a  drawn  sword  in  the  principal's  &ce,  and 
making  use  of  the  most  opprobrious  and  provoking 
language.  Melville  bore  this  insult  with  the  ut- 
most patience,  and  exerted  his  authority  in  restrain- 
ing the  students  who  burned  with  desire  to  revenge 
the  affiront  offered  to  their  master  *.  Lord  Herreis, 
having  heard  of  his  son's  misconduct,  came  to  Glas- 
gow, and  obliged  him^  on  his  knees,  and  in  the 
open  court  of  the  college,  to  b^  pardon  of  the 
principal,  whose  fi>rbearance  he  highly  commended. 
Heriot  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  during  which,  MelviUe,  at  his  earnest  desire, 
waited  on  him,  assured  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  late  injury,  and  did  ev^  thing  to  sooth  the 
last  moments  of  the  unhappy  young  man  f . 

But  though  he  was  disposed  to  overlook  personal 
injuries,  and  to  be  lenient  to  p^itent  offenders,  he 

*  ^*  The  scbollan  war  out  of  thair  wittes,  and  fean  wald  baiff 
put  bands  on  bim  (Heriot)  5  but  be  (the  Principal)  reboiked 
tbam  in  sic  sort  tbat  tbey  durst  not  steir.  As  for  myself,  for  als 
patient  as  I  am  called,  I  doHcbt  not  suffer  it,  bot  withdrew  m3r8elf 
from  bim.^'  James  Melville  relates  tbe  storj  as  one  proof,  among 
many  others,  tbat  although  his  uncle  was  **  verie  hot  in  all 
(public)  questions,  yet  when  it  twitched  his  particular,  no  mao 
could  crab  bim,  contrar  to  tbe  common  custom.**   Stiary,  p.  50. 

t  Ibid. 
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knew  how  to  maintain  the  authority  of  his  dlice ; 
81^  when  he  perceived  ihat  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  was  at  stake,  mr  that  it  was  intended  to 
intimidate  him  £rom  executing  the  laws,  he  dis- 
covered the  native  resolution  and  intrepidity  of 
his  mind.  I  shall  give  an  instance  of  this,  which 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  than  the  preceding,  and 
derives  interest  from  the  relation  it  hears  to  Mark 
Alexander  Boyd^  a  young  gentleman  who  afterwards 
attracted  considerable  notice  by  his  adventures  as  a 
soldier,  and  by  his  literary  efforts.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Finkhill,  and  a  near 
relation  of  Liord  Boyd,  the  £ivourite  of  tlie  R^ent 
Morton*.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  the  sake 
of  his  education.  Young  Boyd  evinced  great  spirit 
and  genius,  but  accompanied  with  a  headstrong  and 
ungovernable  temper.  He  had  created  much  vexa* 
tion  to  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  to 
tfie  first  r^ent  under  whom  he  studied  at  coll^;e. 
When  he  entered  the  second  dass,  James  Melville, 
who  taught  it,  told  him  that  such  practices  as  he 
understood  him  to  have  indulged  in  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  admonition  had  the  desired  effect 
for  some  time,  but  at  Iragtb  the  impression  <^  it 
wore  off,  and  Boyd  received  the  castigation  of  which 

*  Sibbaldi  Prodromus  Nat.  Hist.  Scotiae,F.  iU  lib.  3.  pp.  2 — 4. 
Life  of  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  bj  Lord  Hailes.  Sibbald  bad 
beard  in  general  of  the  incident  related  in  the  text,  hot  waa  un< 
acquainted  with  the  particulars* 
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he  had  been  forwa^ned,  and  vAdck  hia  bdutykmr 
merited.  Upon  this  the  affironted  stripling  rescdyed 
t^  be  revenged.  Having  piicked  his  face  with  hia 
\mting  insteuments,  and  besmeared  it  with  the 
blood  whieh  he  drew,  he  presented  himself  before 
his  friends  in  this  gnise,  with  loud  complaants  ni 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  l»d  received  ftom  hia 
regent.  In  consequence  of  the  noise  excited  by 
this,  the  prinoipid  and  profisssors  investigated  the 
affair,  and  easily  detected  the  fiihrieMion.  But 
his  relaticms  havii^  foolishly  taken  part  with  him, 
young  B<^d  not  only  absented  himself  from  the 
college,  but  determined  to  take  stall  moiee  ample 
revenge.  In  concert  with  his  eoudn,  Alexander 
Cunninghame,  a  near  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Glen* 
cairn,  he  way-laid  the  regent  in  the  chutch-yard  as 
he  was  returning  one  evening  to  the  collie.  Boy4 
came  behind  him  with  a  bat<m,  intending  to  knock 
him  down,  but  retreated  when  the  regent,  who  had 
perceived  his  tread,  turned  round.  Cunninghame 
then  rushed  forward  with  a  drawn  sword ;  but  the 
r^ent,  who  had  been  taught  to  fence,  though  un- 
Ittmed  at  the  time,  declined  the  thrust  ^med  at 
him,  seized  the  sword-arm  of  the  assailant,  and 
wresting  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  detained  falm 
a  prisoner.  The  rector  and  professors  having  met 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  judge  of  this 
outrage,  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  College,  and  decreed  that  Alexander  Cunning- 
]^ame  should  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  com-^ 
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mitted  tlie  ofienoe,  bare*headed  and  bare-footed» 
and  there  crave  pardon  of  the  University,  and  d 
the  regent  whom  he  had  assaulted.  Encouraged 
by  his  fnends  he  refused  to  submit  ta  this  sentence ; 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  town  and 
country  hut  loud  threatenings  that  the  Boyds  and 
Cunnin{^ames  would  bum  the  college  and  kill  the 
professors.  Disregarding  these  threats,  Melville 
smnmoned  the  offender  before  the  Privy  Council, 
went  himself  to  St  Andrews  to  prosecute  the  cause, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  interest  with 
whidi  he  had  to  cont^id,  obtained  a  decree,  or- 
daining Alexander  Cunninghame  to  obey  the  sen- 
tence of  the  University  and  Town  Council  agfdnst  a 
certain  day,  or  else  enter  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
castle  of  Blad^ness  *.  Upon  his  return,  the  rector, 
a  man  of  great  prudence  and  knowledge  o£  the 
country,  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  pass  £rom 
the  decree ;  as  the  pride  of  the  &milies  concerned 
would  not  su£Per  them  quietly  to  see  their  relation 
make  such  a  humble  acknowledgement,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  affair  would  not  terminate 
without  bloodshed.  To  this  advice  the  principal 
peremptorily  rdEused  to  yield*  **  If  they  would 
have  forgiveness  (said  he)  let  them  crave  it  humbly, 
and  they  shall  have  it ;  but  ere  this  preparative 
pass,  that  we  dare  not  correct  our  scholars  tor  fear 
of  bangsters  and  danned  gentlemen,  they  shall  have 
all  the  blood  of  my  body  first.'' 

♦  Sec  Note  P. 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  making  the  subminion. 
Lord  Boyd  came  to  Glasgow  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  with  his,  to  the 
number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  gentle<^ 
men.  The  members  of  the  University  being  assemr 
bled  in  the  College-hall,  attempts  ware  made  to  de- 
ter them  from  appearing  at  the  appointed  place,  by 
persons  who  professed  to  act  as  mediators.  *^  They 
that  will  go  with  me  (exclaimed  Melville)  let  them 
go;  and  they  that  are  afraid,  let  them  tarry."  And 
setting  out  instantly,  he  was  followed  by  the  rector, 
r^ents,  and  students,  in  their  gowns.  The  church- 
yard waa  filled  with  gentlemen,  who  gave  way,  and 
allowed  the  procession  from  the  college  to  advance 
to  the  spot  where  the  assault  was  made.  Alexaur 
der  Cunninghame,  with  his  head  and  feet  uncovered, 
but  in  other  respects  richly  dressed,  now  came  for^ 
ward,  supported  by  two  of  his  friends,  and,  with  an 
air  very  different  from  that  of  a  penitent,  said  he  waa 
ready  to  make  his  submiBsion,  provided  there  were 
any  that  would  accept  it.  *^  Doubt  not  of  the  ac- 
ceptation {reptied  tlie  principal) ;  we  are  here  ready." 
This  boldness  ccmipletely  deranged  the  plans  of  the 
cabal,  whose  ol^ect  it  was  to  make  a  shew  of  readiness 
to  give  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  intimidate  the  Coll^  from 
requiring  it.  Accordingly,  after  a  short  pause,  tiie 
culprit  f#und  himself  obliged  to  b^n  his  ccmfession, 
which  he  went  through  in  every  article,  conformaMy 
to  the  original  sentence,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends 
ponyened  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Ijyhen  the 
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eeieoMny  was  over,  the  principol  and  his  company 
left  the  church-yard  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  entered  it,  without  meeting  with  the  slightest 
molestation.  And  tiie  gentlemra,  after  spending  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  town,  returned 
home,  *'  greater  fools,''  as  some  of  them  expressed 
tbemselvee^  **  than  they  came  *." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  charge  Intnight 
against  Melville,  which  relates  to  the  period  of  which 
wearenow  writing.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accessory 
to  *^a  little  disturbance''  which  took  place  in  Glasgow. 
''  By  the  earnest  dealing  of  Mr  Andrew  Melville 
and  othier  minii^ers,"  the  magistrates  agreed  to 
d^nolish  the  Cathedral,  as  a  monument  of  idolatry, 
and  to  build  a  number  of  miall  churches  with  its 
materials.  But  the  i?^es  of  the  city,  resenting 
this,  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  forcibly  prevented  the 
workmen  from  proceeding.  The  ring-leaders  of  the 
riot  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Coimdl,  when 
the  king,  not  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  took  their 
part,  and  told  the  ministers  engaged  in  the  prosecu-r 
tion,  *^  that  too  many  churches  had  already  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  he  would  not  tolerate  more  abuses 
in  that  kindf."  This  statement  rests  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  bishop  Spotswood.  I  never  met 
with  any  thing  in  the  publioor  private  writings  of 
Melville,  or  of  any  minister  contemporary  with  him, 
that  gives  th^  smallest  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that 

•  MelvUle^s  Diary,  pp.  52—55. 
t  Spotswppd,  Hist.  p.  3p^. 
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thejr  looked  upon  cutfaedxal  (^tirciies  as  monumeDte 
of  idolatry^  or  that  they  Would  bsye  advised  their 
demolition  on  this  ground.  The  records  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  Privy  Council, 
are  totally  silent  as  to  the  alleged  <»der  and  riot ; 
a  silei^e  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bishop  has  given  a 
correct  report  of  the  affiiir.  It  appears  from  the 
most  satisfactory  documents,  that  the  magistrates 
and.pinisters  of  Glasgow,  so  &x  from  wishing  to  pull 
down  the  Cathedral,  were  anxious  to  uphold  and 
repair  it,  that  they  made  representations  to  the  King 
and  Privy  Council  on  this  head,  and  that,  though 
the  burden  of  the  work  did  not  legally  fall  on  them, 
they  voluntarily  and  zealously  agreed  to  contribute 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  *.  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  that  any  disturbance  which  may  have  fur- 
nished the  ground-work  of  the  statement  under  ex- 
amination, was  occasi(Mied  by  an  order,  not  for  de- 
m6lishing,  but  for  rq^airing  the  Cathedral ;  and  that 
the  craftsmen  were  aggrieved  at  some  eneroaehment 
upon  their  rights,  rral  or  supposed,  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  this  into  effect 

During  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Glas- 
gow, Melville  received  from  Geneva  his  library, 
consisting  of  an  ample  collection  of  books  in  vari- 
ous languages,  and  on  all  sciences,  which  he  had 
purchased  while  he  remained  on  the  continent  f. 
This  was  the  treasure  on  which  he  set  the  highest 

♦  See  Note  Q.  t  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  36,  41. 
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vdtte;  though  die  lev^rse  of  parammiious  in  dvery 
odior  lespect  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fond 
of  making  presents  of  his  books*,  he  was  evtia  can- 
tious  in  lending  them ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
fly  frmn  home  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  anisiety 
was  the  seenrity  pf  his  Ulnrary  f .  Be£»re  its  arrival 
at  this  time  he  mi^t  have  felt  severely  the  want  of 
books.  For  this  commodity  was  then  exceedingly 
rare  in  Scothind ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  which 
our  universities  were  more  poorly  provided. 

The  foundation  of  a  public  library  in  the  Univer^ 
ttty  of  Glasgow  is  tp  be  referred  to  this  pmod« 
The  small  collection  form^ly  possessed  by  the 
College  appears  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  text- 
books for  the  use  of  the  r^^nts.  But  in  1577»  the 
year  in  which  their  revenue  was  much  improved, 
the  Senatus  gave  an  order  to  purchase  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books,  of  various  descriptions,  at  the  pub- 
lic expence  of  the  University.  About  the  same 
time  valuable  additions  were  made  to  these  by  pre- 
sents from  individuals  who  were  desirous  of  encour- 
agipg  this  necessary  appendage  to  a  literary  esta- 
blishment. Among  its  earliest  benefactors  we  find 
the  names  of  Buchanan,  bishop  Boyd,  Andrew  Hay, 
Andrew  Folwart,  J'eter  Blackburn^  Archibald  Crau^ 
lurd,  Thomas  Jade,  and  John  Howison  ^. 

*  I  bave  not  found  his  name  among  those  of  his  learned  con- 
temporaries viho  made  dpnations  of  (bis  kind  to  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews. 

t  Melvini  Epistpl^,  p.  89,  295,  306.  t  See  Note  R. 
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About  this  time  Melville's  fin^  pubKcation,  wfaidi 
was  printed  abroad,  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland. 
It  consisted  of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of 
Moses^  and  a  chapter  of  Job,  with  several  smaller 
poems,  all  in  Latin  ^.  This  publication  gained 
him  great  reputation  among  the  learned,  who  eagerly 
expected  that  he  would  undertake  a  w<»:k  of  greater 
extent,  which  might  prove  a  durable  monument  of 
his  talents*  He  excused  himself  for  declining  this, 
by  pleading  that  there  were  already  too  many  writ- 
ers who  courted  the  public  favour,  and  that  it  veas 
his  duty  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cation, which  he  regarded  as  the  great  business 

*  James  Melville  speaks  of  this  work  at  if  it  bad  been  first 
published  in  1578.  Diaiy,  p.  49.  But  1  bave  now  before  me 
a  copy  of  tbe  very  rare  original  edition,  communicated  by  Mr 
David  Laing,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  ^Scottish  biblio- 
graphy has  often  been  of  great  service  to  me.  Tbe  following  is 
tbe  title  of  the  work  : 

**  Carmen  Mosis^  Ex  Deuteron.  Cap.  xxxii.  quod  ip&e  nior- 
iens  Israeli  tradidit  ediscendom  &  cantandum  perpetuo,  latina 
paraphiasi  illustratom.  Cui  addita  sunt  nonnulla  Epigrammata, 
&  lobi  Cap.  III.  latino  carmine  redditum.  Andrea  Melvina 
Scoto  Avctore.    Basilese  M.  D.  Lxxiiiu'*     Svo.  Pp.  16. 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was,  it  is  probable,  left  on  the  con* 
tinent  by  the  author,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  But  one, 
at  least,  of  the  epigrams  (that  on  the  death  of  Charles  IX.}  muf^t 
have  been  transmitted  to  tbe  printer  by  Melville,  after  his  arrival,  i^ 
Britain.  (Seeabove,  p.51,52.)—- In  the  inventory  of  books  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  Bassinden,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  inserted  in  his 
Testament  Testamentar,  is  the  following  article :  **  Ite.  xlviit 
carmen  moyses,  y*  dosane  xviii'.  summa  vi  s.**  There  can  be 
no<  doubt  that  this  is  Melville's  work.  Bassindep  died  18th 
October  1577.  Commissary  Becords  of  f^dinburgh. 
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ci  his  life.  Aeoordingly,  he  checked  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  inclination  to  write  for  the  press,  con- 
fining himself  to  occasional  pieces,  epigrams,  and 
other  light  effusions  of  the  muse,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged for  his  own  amusement  and  the  gratification 
of  his  friends*. 

The  Carmen  Mosis  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
poem  in  the  coUection,  or  perhaps  of  any  that  Mel- 
ville wrote.  It  is  worthy  of  the  scholar  of  Buchan- 
an, and  deserves  a  place  among  the  productions  of 
those  modem  writers  who  have  attained  great 
excellence  in  Latin  poetry.  The  author  did  not 
jH-opose  to  transfuse  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
original  into  his  paraphrase.  The  different  genius 
of  the  two  spedes  of  poetry  rendered  this  impracti- 
cable. Its  merits  must  therefore  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Latin,  and  not  of  He- 
brew poetry.  The  language  is  classically  pure,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  unsuited  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  theme ;  the  versification  is  correct  and  smooth ; 
and  the  imagery  is  managed  with  boldness  and  deli- 
cacy. The  exordium,  though  it  does  not  express 
the  inimitable,  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  origi- 
nal, is  lofty  and  beautiful. 

Vos  asteroi  igne9,  et  conscia  lumina  mundi, 
Palantesqne  polo  fiammae  \  vos  humida  regna 
Aeriique  super  tractus,  cainpique  jacentes, 
£t  coelum  et  tell  us  (ego  vos  nunc  alloquor)  aures 
Atrigite  :  et  celsas  dicentl  advertite  mentes. 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  49. 
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Quales  rore  fioen*  genimaDti  argettteus  UnbeF 
Plarimu9,  arentes  matoris  solibus  agnM 
Temperat  undanti  rivo  >  glebasque  subactas 
Evocat  in  florem^  et  viridantes  elicit  herbas  ^ 
Instauratque  novos  opulenti  ruris  bonores. 
Talis  ab  ore  fluit  sacro  vis  lactea  fandl : 
Tale  polo  veniens  numeris  iiqueiitibus  aureum 
Divitis  eloquii  fluoieii  maaabit  in  artos, 
Ossaque,  perque  imos  sensns,  perque  alta  pererraas 
Pectora,  nectareos  laeto  feret  ubere  fnu^os, 
£t  gazam  aetberea  cumulabit  messe  perenoein. 

Quippe  Dei  paogo  nomen :  coelique  verendum 
CoDcekbro  numen  :  vos  ergo  Dei  TOBcraodmn 
£t  oomen  oekbrate,  et  nmneB  poogke  n^stf i. 

The  description  of  the  eagles  teaching  her  70111^ 
to  fly,  by  which  the  diriae  care  exercised  about 
Israel  is  iUustrated,  is  also  extremdy  beautifuL 

Ac  velot  alituam  prinoeps,  fcdviisqiie  Tonantia 
Armigery  implumes  et  adhuc  tine  robore  oidos 
Sollicita  refovet  cura,  pingaisque  ferinse 
Indulget  pastos,  mox  vt  cum  Tiribiis  aim 
Veaticipes  crevere,  vocat  si  Uaodior  aaniy 
Expansa  invitat  pinna :  donoqoe  morantea 
Excipit,  attollitque  buneris:  plaosuque  secoodo 
Fertur  in  anra»  timens  oneri  natat  impete  presso, 
Bemigium  lentans  alanim :  incurvaque  pinnis 
Vela  legens,  bumilesqoe  tranat  sub  nubibus  oras. 
Hinc  sensim^supera  alta  petit :  jam  jamqae  sub  astra 
Erigitur :  cursusque  leves  citus  orget  in  auras. 
Omnia  pervolitans  late  loca :  et  agmine  foetus 
Fertque  refertque  suos  vario :  moremque  volandi 
Addocet.  Illi  autem  longa  assuetudine  docti 
Paulatim  incipiunt  pennis  se  credere  coelo 
Inips^vidi.     Tantum  a  teneris  valet  addere  curam. 
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The  smaller  poems  oonstst  of  eommendatory  verses 
to  the  memoiy  of  Admiral  Coligni  and  other  pro- 
testants  who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  France) 
and  of  satirical  invedives  against  the  tyrannical  and 
cruel  policy  of  the  individuals  who  had  devised 
these  detestaUe  scenes  *.  The  dedication  of  the 
work  to  the  young  king  is  very  happily  conceived 
and  expressed. 

Extremse  spes  sera  plagse,  lux  aurea  gentis 

ArctoaSy  et  secli  solque  jubarqne  tui. 
Tot  sceptris  atavorum  ingens,  ingentior  alta 

Indole,  quam  tollit  relligionis  hooos, 
Sancte  poer,  cape  sacra  meas  primordia  musse, 

Non  secus  ac  grati  prima  elementa  animi. 
Parva  quidem  tanto,  fateor,  munuscula  Regi : 

Parva,  sed  Immeosi  munere  magna  Dei. 
Ipse  tibi  majora  dabis  nostro  auspice  Phoebo : 

Forsan  et  auspiciis  nos  meliora  tois  t. 

*  Two  of  these  have'already  been  given.  See  above,  p«  5l,  52. 
Some  of  tbem  are  introdo^d  into  a  work,  entitled,  *^  Memoires 
de  V  Estat  de  France  sons  Charles  IX.''  Top.  i.  p.  571,  b.  574. 
A  Meidelborg,  1578. 

t  Below  the  dedication,  in  the  copy  of  the  book  which  I  have 
used,  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  Buchanan  have  been  written  with  a 
pen.  They  are  not  in  Melville's  hand- writing,  but  from  their 
having  been  introdnoed  here  it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered 
as  the  author  of  them.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  been 
printed. 

Geo.  Buchan.  Scotus, 
Vir  Excellentiss. 
Clams  in  Historias  campo,  clarusque  Poesi, 
Nomen  ad  seternos  fers,  Buchanane,  dies. 
Scotia  lace  tua  perfusa  celebrior  audet. 

Rex  discipline  gaudet  bonore  tuee. 
M aximns  es  meritis.    Quid  Patria  Bexve  rependet. 
Quango  tuis  meritis  hie  sit  et  ilia  minor  ? 
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The  whole  of  this  work  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  included  in  the  selection  of  Latin  poetry  by 
Scotsmen^  published  at  a  subsequent  period  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Johnston  *. 

*  Delititt  Poetarom  Scotomm,  toot.  ii. 
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CIJAPTER  III. 

Qeneral  estimate  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  Melvili^s  teaching  at  Grlasgow-^-state  of 
literature  in  Scotland — roytd  school  at  Stirling 
— Buchanan — Peter  Young — individuals  edu* 
cated  along  with  tlie  young  Mng-^-^scholastic  phi- 
losophy-'^ohn  Rutherfurd — William  Ramsay 
— civU  law — William  Skene — Edward  Henry- 
son — theology  and  polite  letters-^Alexander  Ar- 
huihnot — ThonuLS  Smeton — Patrick  Adamson-^ 
Thomas  Maiiiand — John  Davidson — gramma- 
tical  instruction —  Thomas  Jack--^Patrick  Sharp 
— TTumas  Buchanan. 


The  settlement  of  Melville  at  Glasgow  forms  an 
era  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  confusions  in  which  the  country  had 
for  a  numher  of  years  been  involved,  the  study  of 
letters,  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  had  suffered 
a  severe  check.  A  number  of  those  intrusted  with 
education  had  deserted  the  kingdom,  and  such  of 
them  as  remained,  being  discouraged  bjr  want  of 
patronage,  desisted  from  their  labours,  or  contented 
themselves  with  the  perfimctorious  performance  of 
their  official  task,  without  making  those  exertiims 

VOL.    I.  G 
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which  were  necessary  for  their  own  improvement  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Attempts  to  effect  a 
reform  on  the  old  mode  of  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sities had  repeiatedly  failed,  from  want  of  zeal  in  the 
government,  and  from  aversion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  A  new  impulse  hehoved  to  he  given  to 
the  public  mind  before  it  would  move  forward  in 
the  prosecution  of  literature.  And  this  was  im- 
parted by  the  arrival  of  an  individual  of  high  re- 
putation, by  the  improved  plan  of  study  which  his 
authority  enabled  him  to  introduce^  and  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  success  with  which  he  c^n:ied  his 
plan  into  execution.  These  improyemimts  were 
within  a  short  tinie  extended  to  the  ot^er  semtnaries 
of  education ;  and  the  spirit  which  had  been  called 
forth  displayed  itsfelf  in  the  erection  of  new  univer- 
sities in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  ; 

More  than  thirty  ymsm  had.  daq^  since  the 
Greek  language  was  first  taught  in  Scothnd ;  »id 
yet,  when  Melville  returned  to  his  native  country, 
the  students  at  St  Andrews  did  not  acquire  at^ 
knowledge  of  it  beycmd  the  r^ular  declensions. 
]Bu^  now  the  tnost  di^cult  Greek  authors  were  read 
aud  explained  at  Glasgow^  The  knowledge  of 
^ebf eW  was  brpught  to  the  country  by  a  deserving 
individual  at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  yet»  fourteen  years  after  that  ip^ppif^  not  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  first  imiv^ty  of  the  kingdom 
Govldteacfi  its  alj^bet^.    But  now  the  Hebrew 

*  Life  of  John  Knox,  voh  i.  6#  ii.  14.  comp*  BfelviHe's 
Diftry,  p.  26. 
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Inuga&ge  was  aecu^ttly  taaight  at  Glas^w,  along 
Mvith  the  cognate  tongiiea  whidi  had  hitherto  bee^i 
utterly  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  sdentific  kc- 
tures  delivered  hy  Melville  included  several  usd^ul 
btjuiches  o^  knowledge,  such  as  Universal  History, 
G^eography,  and  ChronOlf^,  which  were  either  not 
included  in  the  establidied  ooui^se  of  study,  gi^  wa^ 
treated  in  the  most  superfidid  manner.  In  a  sub* 
sequent  part  of  the  Work,  we  shall  take  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  advantages  that  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  Ramean  in  the  room 
of  th<g  Aristotelian  philosophy^  To  the  same 
place  wb  ishall  refer  any  remarks  that  we  have  to 
ihake  on  the  engrossing  atteiition  which  th^  learned 
at  this  period  gave  to  the  cnltivatioti  and  use  ixf  the 
ancient  languages.  We  shidl  only  observe  at  pre- 
sent^  that,  as  long  as  such  importance  was  attadied 
to  this  boraneh  of  learning,  the  plan,  introduced  by 
Melville  at  Glasgow,  of  combining  the  reading  of  the 
dasincs  with  the  stiidy  of  the  arts  and  sciendes,  was 
proper  and  judicious.  It  was  not  only  superior  to 
the  comtnon  practice  of  continually  connii^  bver  the 
bl|xbarous  latin  of  summists  and  comrnmtators, 
which  could  serve  no  other  jmrpose  than  to  Ibrm 
prating  sophists  and  half-learned  pedants;  but  it 
was  also  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  of  attakting  that 
thorough  knowledge  and  that  complete  command 
of  dead  languages,  whidi  was  regarded  as  an  es* 
sential  and  prime  qualification  of  aMfifibt  of  learn- 
ing. It  was  at  least  an  imitation  <^  ndiute,  in  as 
much  as  the  knolvledge  of  t^nirds  and  o£  ideas  was 
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ftoquired  at  tlie  same  time.  Ingtead  of  laying  aside 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  certain  stage  of 
his  progress,  and  thus  forgetting  erery  day  what  he 
had  acquired  with  little  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  scholar  was  obliged  to  continue  it  through 
the  whole  (d  his  academical  course,  and  consequently 
was  qualified  for  consulting,  with  ease  and  advantage, 
thdse  writings  which,  in  that  age^  were  the  only 
standards  of  taste,  and  the  chief  sources  of  what 
was  most  valuable  in  secular  science.  To  this  cause 
we  are  principally  to  ascribe  that  facility  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  the  ancient  languages  whidi 
the' learned  of  flbat  period  possessed ;  in  which  they 
excelled  such  modem  scholars  as  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  niceties  of  clasisical  criticism ;  and  which  is 
so  surprising  to  us  that  we  are  sometimes  diqxMsed 
to  question  the  ffuit 

We  shall  be  able  to  form  a  mote  correct  idea  of 
the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland^  and  of  what 
Melville  did  for  its  advancement,  if  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  prmdpal  fiterary  characters  whom 
he  found  in  it  <m  his  return  from  the  continent. 
None  of  these  ought  to  be  defrauded  of  the  share 
of  honour  due  to  their  talents  and  exertions. 
Wkh  the  most  of  them  Melville  mther  had  been 
cdr  afterwiU^  became  connected ;  and  from  some  of 
th^n  he  daived  the  greatest  aiteistance.  I  shall 
not  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  order  in  which  I 
lay  the  jEbllowing  notices  of  them  b^ore  d^  reader. 

We  stall  b^;in  with  the  Royal  School  in  the 
castle  of  Stilling*    This  seminary  attrad;s  our  first 
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notice  from  the  celebrity  of  the  individual  at  th^ 
head  of  it,  no  less  than  the  rank  of  the  illustrious 
pupil  for  whom  it  was  provisionally  established^ 
and  in  whose  education  Britain  and  the  protestant 
world  at  large  felt  the  deepest  intei:est     James 
was  accustomed  to  omiplain  of  the  treatment  he 
received  from  those  who  governed  the  kingdom 
during  his  minority.     In  these  complaints  tb^:e 
was  much  ingratitude  mixed  with  the  political  pare- 
judic^  which  he  unhgppily  imbibed.    No  moniiirch 
of  that  age  had  such  attention  p^d  to  h^m  ip  jbjus 
early  years.     Every  proyi$i(m  ^yas  ma^e,  by  tii^ 
estate  of  the  kin^om^  fof   ))is   p$r$v>nal  safety 
and  comfort,  and  for  his  being  educated  in  a  maar 
ner  becoming  his  rank  and  prospects.    The  com- 
mand of  the  castle  of  Staling,  in  which  he  resided, 
was  intrusted,  upon  the  death  of  the  J^^ent  Mar, 
to  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Erskipe  of  G(^u*,  a 
gentleman  of  approved  courage,  and  of  the  stnci&A 
honour  smd  integrity.      The  inunediate  care  of 
James's  person^  during  his  youth,  was  committed  to 
Annabella,  countess  of  Mar,  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased Regent,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  her 
place  with  the  most  imexceptionable  popriety  *. 
David  and  Adam  Erdcine,  commendators  of  Diy- 

*  *''  Sed  hoc  est  memoiabile  quod  ComitiHsse  Marise,  Proregis  ux- 
or!, comUsus  fuerit  enutriendus,  quse,  pi  ofecto,  gravitate,  bonitate, 
omnes  nobiles  exsuperavit,  quae,  quantum  pree  loci  ejus  dignitate 
potuit,  Regem  sicut  ejus  filium  aluit,  fovit,  et,  Zoilo  etiam  contra- 
testante,  nutrivit.  Sic  Rex  puer  omnimodo  felix,  si  fortunam 
suam  non  Isesissetl*'  Arch.  Simson,  Anoales  Eccl.  Scot,  MS. 
p.  158.  See  also  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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burgh  md  Cambudkenneth^  both  gentlemen  of  ex- 
eellent  character,  superintended  the  bbdily  exercises 
aiid  sports  proper  for  a  young  prince.  Gilbert 
Moncrieff,  a  learned  man  who  had  studied  in 
fi>reign  universities,  and  sustained  the  fairest  re- 
{mutation  both  abroad  and  at  home,  held  the  place  of 
physician  in  the  royal  household  *.  The  superin- 
tradence  of  the  prince's  studies,  and  of  whatever 
related  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  was  de- 
volved on  Buchanan,  who  was  qualified  f<nr  this  im- 
portant task  not  less  by  his  unbending  integrity 
tnd  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  than  by  the 
splendour  of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  erudi- 
tion. 

The  i^n  on  which  the  education  ai  James  was 
eondttoted  is  a  proof  of  the  enlightened  views  of 
his  preceptor.  It  included  the  learned  languages, 
aritlmietic,  geograj^y,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  history  f .  In  the  exercises  in  composition  pre- 
scribed to  the  royal  pupil,  more  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  improvement  in  the  vernacular 
language  than  was  common  at  that  period  f .  Great 
care  was  taken  to  instruct  him  in  modem  history, 
and  especially  the  history  of  the  nation  over  which 
he  was  to  rule  §.    And  next  to  the  imbuing  of  his 

*  Buchanan!  Epist.  p.  27.    Melville's  Diary,  pp.  39,  56. 

f  Inring's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  160.     2d  edit. 

t  It  is  highly  probable,  that  **  The  Esayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the 
Divine  art  of  Poesie/'  the  earliest  publication  of  James,  consisted 
chiefly  of  exercises  perfprmed  by  him  a^  the  direction  of  his 
teachers. 

J  Sibbaldi  Comoieot.  Jn  V itam  P.  Bpchanani,  p.  20. 
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ihind  with  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  if^ 
was  Buchanan's  great  concern  to  ^ve  him  just  views 
of  the  nature  of  government^  and  what  was  incum** 
bent  on  the  king  of  a  free  peo^e  *• 

Peter  Young  acted  as  Buchanan's  assistant,  and 
was  sufficiently  qualified  for  attending  to  the  moi^ 
trivial  parts  of  instruction  f .  When  the  educate 
of  a  young  man  is  intrusted  to  more  than  me  tator, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  harmonisre 
in  thar  vi^ws  and  mode  of  management.  To  the 
want  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  no  small  d^ee  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  formed  from  the  edn-f 
cation  of  James.  Young  was  destitute  of  Buchan* 
an's  genius,  and  every  way  his  inferior  in  literature; 
but  he  possessed  one  tal^t  to  which  his  colleague 
was  an  utter  str/mger,  that  of  improving  the  i^tuaitioil 
which  he  held  to  his  own  advantage.  He  did  not 
fail  in  outward  respect  for  Buchanan,  nor  resist  hia 
authority,  but  he  injured  him  more  than  if  he  had 
committed  both  these  offences.  Buchanan  had 
undertaken  the  delicate  task  of  dit^ctmg  the  young 
king's  education  from  the  most  disinterested  motive 
and  he  never  suffered  himsdf  to  be  diverted  firom 
his  duty  by  the  slightest  regard  to  his  i>Wn  em<^i«- 
ment    He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  training  up 

*  See  his  Dedications  to  the  kii^  of  bis  Bt^istes^  De  Jun 
Begni\  and  Histor.  Ber.  Scot.  Translations  of  these  maj  be  seen 
in  Dr  Irving's  Memoirs* 

t  Young  was  for  some  time  on  the  continent  with  bis  uncle, 
Henrj  Scrimger,  and  attended  the  University  of  Lausanne.  Smith, 
Vita  Petri' Junii,  p.  4.  Adami  Vit.  German.  Tbcolog.  p.  766. 
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one  jivho  was  destined  to  reign,  but  he  knew  that 
the  best  way  for  fitting  him  to  sway  the  sceptre, 
when  it  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  was  to  treat 
him  as  a  boy  as  long  as  he  was  such ;  and  he  guard- 
ed against  fostering  those  premature  or  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  superiority  which  are  but  too  ready  to 
rise  in  the  hieaat  of  a  royal  youth,  in  q>ite  of  the 
utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his  tutors. 
At  an  early  period  James  discovered  symptoms 
e£  those  vices  which  afterwards  degraded  his  cha- 
racter, and  rendered  his  administration  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  himself^  and  qypressive  to  his  people. 
Buchanan  treated  these  with  a  wholesome  severity, 
and  accordingly  kept  the  king  in  great  awe  ^.     It 
was  Young's  duty  to  have  avoided  every  tiling  which 
tended,  even  indirectly,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  such  measures ;  and  provided  he  had  used  his 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  James  to  the 
restraints  imposed  on  him,  by  representing  them  as 
proceeding  from  the  regard  whidi  his  preceptor  felt 
for  his  wel&re,  the  superior  mildness  of  his  own 
manners  might  have  proved  highly  beneficial.    But 
lie  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  had  the  prospect  of 
a  fiunily;  he  saw.  the  advmitages  to  be  derived  from 
ingratiating  hhnself  with  the  young  king ;  and  with 
a  cool  and  calculating  prudence,  which  men  of  ordi- 
nary minds  often  possei^  in  a  high  d^ee,  he  pur- 
sued the  course  which  tended  to  advance  his  wcnrldly 
interest,  by  flattering  the  yput|iful  vanity  of  his 

^  IrviQg's  Bocltfuian,  p.  159*    D'lsraeli^s  loqmrj  into  the 
cbaracter  of  Japiea  I.  p.  61 « 
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pupil,  humouring  his  follies,  and  cormiving  at  those 
feults  which  he  ought  to  have  corrected*.  The 
eonsequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  youthful  vices  of  James  were  ccmfirmed ;  Bu- 
chanan  incurred  his  aversion;  and  Young  had  his 
reward  in  the  honours  and  gifts  that  were  heaped 
on  himself  and  his  family  f . 

The  education  of  James  was  not  conducted  alto* 
gether  in  a  private  way.  Several  young  men  of 
rank  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  castle,  and  to 
carry  on  their  studies  along  with  him  ;  as  the  youi^ 
EmtI  of  Mar,  Sir  William  Murray  of  Abercaimy, 
a  nephew  of  the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  spent  his 
future  life  at  court,  Walter  Stewart,  afterwards 
Lord  Blantyre  and  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the 

*  Sir  James  Melvil  (Memoirs,  p.  125.)  has  insinuated  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  text.  The  charge  has  heen  directl? 
brought  against  Young  by  Archibald  Simson^  who  had  good  op- 
portunities of  information,  as  his  brother  Patrick  was  minister  of 
Stirling,  and  lived  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  family  of  Mar. 
His  words  are :  **  Educationis  ejus  cara  Georgio  Buchanans 
comissa  eat  et  Petro  Junio,  ^ui  impares  oninimodo  erant  \  quod 
ille  inter  literatos  fuit  literatissimus,  iste  mediocriter  elementa 
vix  gostaverit.  Sed  in  hoc  differebant,  Buchananus  animi  caa- 
dore  juvenis  Kegis  naturam  praesagiens  satis  acriter  monendo  com- 
pescebat)  alter  adolando  fovebat.  Sed  quid  eruditionis  in  Bege 
erat,  hoc  Georgio  Buchanano  debebat.**  Aunales  Ecclesite  Scoti* 
caoae,  MS.  p.  158. 

1 8ee  the  places  in  the  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  refer- 
red to  in  the  Index  under  the  articles.  Young  (Petet*),  and  his 
children.  Scaligec  has  remarked,  that  princes  of  some  learning 
dislike  men  of  great  leaining,  and  delight  only  in  pedantic  peda« 
gogues.  **  Principes  docti  odei unt  doctissimos  homines,  ament 
tantum  pedantes  niagisterulos^^'  S(;ali^i^oa,  Thuana,  &c.  torn, 
ii.  p.  473. 
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Lord  Invertyle*.  To  these  we  may  add  Jerom 
Grodot^  a  Frenchman^  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sieur  de  Tlsle.  His  father,  a  respectable 
magistrate  of  Orleans,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew.  Buchanan  repaid  the 
civilities  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  the 
father,  by  the  kind  reception  which  he  gave  to  the 
son  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  f  •  It  was  no 
doubt  by  hii^  influence  that  the  young  exile  was  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  permitted  to  prosecute  his  studies 
along  with  the  prince  t*  In  consequence  of  the 
connections  which  he  at  this  time  formed  with  the 
court  of  Scotland,  the  Sieur  de  Vlsle  was  afterwards 
employed  in  certain  confidential  communications  be- 
tween James  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  while  the 
latter  was  king  of  Navarre  §.  He  lived  in  habits  of 
friendship  with  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  master  under  whom 
he  was  educated,  and  of  the  commendations  whidi 

*  Crawfurd^s  Officers  of  State,  pp.  393,  402,  Douglas's 
Baronage,  p.  102.     Mackenzie's  Lives,  iii.  172. 

t  Bttcbanani  Epist.  p.  33,  34. 

}  ^  Comite  itineris  Hieronymo  Groslotio  Lielaeo,  nobili  Gallo, 
cuius  maiores  ex  Francia  Germaoise  oriuodi  erant,  qui  com  ado- 
lescedtulo  Jacobo  ti.  Scotise  rege,  sub  Georgio  Buchanaiio,  edu- 
eatus  fnerat,  Academias,  Oxoniensem  et  Cantabrigiensem,  bibiio- 
tbecasque  libris  veterlbus  refertissimas,  perlustrasset''  Vita  Paoit 
Melissi,  in  Adaroi  Vit.  German.  Philoeopb.  p.  450. 

$  They  related  chieflj  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  king 
James  and  Henry's  sister.  Bayle  is  incorrect  in  bis  statement 
of  this  affair.  Diet,  art  Navarie,  (Jean  d'Albret,  Belne  de) 
Note  N.  The  true  state  of  faets  may  be  learned  from  Me- 
moires  de  M.  du  Plessis,  tom.  u  pp.  125-— 127,  624,  648^  656* 
Vie  de  M.  du  Plessis,  p.  122. 
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be  had  received  from  him,  by  his  attachment  to  let- 
ters, and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  religion  and  li« 
berty*. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  still  maintained  its 
authmty,  and  formed  the  chief  subject  of  study,  in 
the  universities.  John  Rutherfiird  was  at  this 
time  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  it  in  Scotland 
He  was  a  native  of  Jedburgh  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
having  gone  to  France,  entered  the  College  of 
Gttienne  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  imder  Nicolaus  Gruchiusf,  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
and  his  skill  in  the  Aristc^lian  Philosophy  |^  He 
appears  to  have  accompanied  his  teacher,  and  his 
countryman  Buchanan,  on  their  literary  expediticm 
to  Portugal,  from  which  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Paris  §.    His  reputation  reached  Archbishop  Ha- 

*  Lipsii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  139,  144.  Teissier,  Ebges,  ton}« 
iii.  p.  314.  and  Inring's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  S79, 282.  la 
1612,  be  sat  in  the  National  Synod  of  Privas,  as  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Orleans,  and  ivas  one  of  the  Deputies  appointed  to  re- 
concile the  Marshal  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  the  Dukes  of  Sail/  and 
Rohan.  Quick,  Synodicon  GalHse  Reformatae,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  368« 

t  Rhetorfortis,  De  -Arte  Disserendi,  p.  10« 

J  Teissier,  Eloges,  ii.  435— 437i 

{  Dempster,  Hist.  £ccl.  Scot.  p.  565.  Dr  Irting  is  disposed 
to  question  this  statement.  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  70.  2d.  edit. 
The  silence  of  Buchanan,  who,  in  his  life,  does  not  speak  of  any 
of  his  countrymen,  except  his  own  brother,  accompanying  him, 
certainly  throws  a  degree  of  doubt  over  the  subject  ^  but  still  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  admit  the  testimony  of  Dempster.  It  is 
most  probable  that  Rutherfurd  studied  under  Giuchius  before 
that  professor  went  to  Portugal,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  been  induced  to  accompany  him.  Deinpster 
mentions,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  a  work  of  Rutherfurd's, 
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milton,  who  invited  him  home  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the 
College  of  St  Mary,  which  he  had  recently  organized 
at  St  Andrews  ^ ;  and  after  teaching  in  it  for  some 
yearsasFrofessor  of  Humanity,  Rutherfiird  was  trans- 
lated to  he  Principal  of  St  Salvator's  CoU^e  in  the 
same  University.  In  such  estimation  was  he  held, 
that,  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  University,  he 
was  raised  to  the  honouraUe  situation  of  Dean  (ji 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  although  not  qualified  for 
holding  it  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
statutes  f .  He  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines 
before  their  establishment  in  Scotland,  and  was 
declared  qualified  ^^  for  ministering  and  teaching" 

containing  discourses  which  he  had  delivered  at  Coimbra: 
^  Fiaefationes  solemnes  Parisiis  &  Conirabriae  habitas,  lib.  i. 
Extant  typis  Wechelianis?^  And  he  seems  to  have  been  at  pains 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  Rutherfurd^s  life,  for  we  find 
him  referring  to  the  records  of  the  University  of  Paris.  '*  Venit 
Lutetiam  anno  1552.  Acta  nationis  Germanicse  ad  D.  Cosm.^' 
—In  the  matriculation  list  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  for 
the  year  1551  is  found,  '*  £x  CoUegio  Mariano,  Joannes  Ruder- 
furd,  natio.  Brita.^'  If  this  was  the  person  afterwards  principal 
of  St  Salvator's,  and  if  he  began  bis  studies  in  1551,  he  could 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Portugueze  colony  \  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  were  different  individuals. 

*  Hovei  Oratio,  MS.  in  Arch i v.  Univ.  S.  Andr. 

t  It  was  objected  against  his  eligibility,  that  he  was  not  in 
priests*  orders,  and  that  he  was  a  regent,  that  is,  (as  I  suppose) 
that  he  was  not  a  professor  or  permanent  teacher—"  primum  q 
no  foit  Sacerdos,  secundum  quod  fuit  regens,  ut  loquuntur,  actu.^' 
This  was  in  November  1557.  Act.  Fac.  Art.  S.  Andr.  ff.  ISO,  b. 
181,  a. — The  first  time  he  i^  mentioned  in  the  records  is  as  one 
of  the  electors  of  the  Rector  in  1556,  when  he  is  designed, 
''  £x  Britannia,  Mr  Jo.  Rutherfurde,  philosopbus  doctissimns 
Collegii  Mariani,***— >and  again,  *'  philosopbus  eximius.*'  He 
appears  to  havt  been  translated  to  St  Salvator^s  in  1560. 
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by  the  first  Gcfneral  Assembly  *.  By  the  authority 
of  a  subsequent  Assembly  he  was  admitted  minister 
of  Cults,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  An- 
drews, of  which  the  principals  of  St  Salvator^s  were, 
by  the  foundation  of  that  Collie,  constituted 
rectors  f.  It  was  also  part  of  his  duty  as  principal 
to  lecture  on  theology.  But  Rutherfurd  was  more 
celebrated  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  divine.  Con- 
i^dered  in  the  former  character,  his  laboiurs  were 
unquestionably  of  benefit  to  the  imiversity  and  the 
nation.  The  publication  of  his  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Reasoning  may  be  considered  as  marking  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Scotland.  It  is 
formed,  indeed,  strictly  upon  Aristotelian  princi- 
ples, of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer ;  but  still  it 
differs  widely  from  the  systems  which  had  loi^ 
maintainod  an  exclusive  place  in  the  schools.  Tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  his  master,  de  Grouchi,  Ruther- 
ford rejected  the  errors  into  which  the  ancient  com- 
mentators  upon  Aristotle  had  fallen,  and  discarded 
many  of  the  frivolous  questions  which  the  modem 
dialecticians  took  so  much  delight  in  discussing. 
His  work  contains  a  perspicuous  view  of  that  branch 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  which  it  professes 
to  treat.  He  had  caught  a  portion  of  the  classical 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  simplicity  and  comparative 
purity  of  his  Latin  style,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  barbarous  and  unintelligible  jargon  which 
had  become  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of  schoolmen 

*  Keith,  Hist.  p.  522. 

t  Buik  of  tbe  UnWersall  Kirk,  f.  7. 
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and  sophists  *.  It  appears  from  a  curious  document, 
that  RUtherfurd,  like  some  other  philosophers,  did 
Hot  always  display  his  philosophy  in  the  manage-^ 
inent  of  his  teniper.  In  conse^Jtience  of  Complainte^ 
against  him  hy  his  coU^agtieiE^  a  visitation  of  tb^ 
College  of  St  Salvator  took  pkce  in  1563,  when 
it  was  found,  that  the  principal  had  Aewn  him- 
self **  too  hasty  and  impatient,"  &ad  he  if  as  admon-> 
isbed  ^^  not  to  let  the  suit  go  down  upon  his  wiaib, 
and  to  study  to  bridle  hid  topgue  and  conduct  him^ 
self  with  greater  humilnity  and  mildness  f /' 

William  Ramsay  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  cultivated  polite  letters  along  with  phi- 
losophy and  ditinity,  and  who,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  left  the  foreigd 
academies  of  which  they  were  members^  that  the/ 
might  tak6  the  charge  of^  public  instruction  in  theii* 
native  country  |.    He  had  bDen  RutherfuM's  com- 

*  '*  Commentariorvm  de  Arte  Disserendi  libri  qiratvor 
Joanne  Retorfortl  Jedburgseo  Scoto  autbore.  Et  none  delnum 
ab  eodem  ^iligebter  fecogniti  &  emendati.  Ediuburgi  apad 
UeDritum  Chartem  1577.  Cilm  Priuilegio  Regali.**  4to.  Pp.  78. 
Tfie  aathor  informs  lis  that  bis  vrork  bad  been  at  first  printed 
witbout  his  knowledge,  and  verj  incorrectly,  from  ^  manuscript 
furnisbed  by  One  of  bis  scholars,  pp.  3,  9.-^His  **  CemmenL  ift 
Libr.  Arist.  de  arte  Metrica.  Edinb.  1557,^'  mentioned  by  Mac- 
kenzie, I  have  not  seen* 

t  Charter  of  Regress  by  Mr  John  Douglas,  Bector,  &c. 
Sept.  15.  1563.  comp.  Cald^  MS.  irol.  ii.  pp.  432,  439. 

t  I  think  it  highly  proliable  that  he  is  the  individual  refehvcl 
to  in  a  letter  of  Obertus  Gifanius.  Bucbanani  Epist.  p.  7»  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews from  1537,  when  he  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  till  1560, 
when  be  became  a  Professor. 
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■         paniou  on  the  coiitiiientj  and  becaiiie  his  colleague 
I  at  St  Andrews*     Karasay  taught  in  St  Salvator's 

whett  Blelville  attended  the  University,  but  was 
dead  before  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland  *.  i 
In  tlie  year  1556,  a  pension  was  granted  to  Alex*- 
ander  Syme,  to  enable  him  to  wait  on  the  Queen 
Hci^ent,  and  be  her  reader  iu  the  Laws  or  other 
sciences-  at  Edinbmgh  or  any  other  place  that  she 
might  aj^point  f.  But  the  teaching  of  Ci\il  Xiaw, 
properly  speaking,  commenced  in  Scotland  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation-  Previous  to  tliat 
era  the  canons  were  the  great  object  of  study,  and 
those  who  occasionally  delivered  lectures  on  dvil. 
law  were  generally,  if  not  always,  iu  priests'  orders- 
It  was  by  an  innovation  on  the  original  constitution 
of  St  Mary's  College,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
made  on  religious  instruction,  that  William  Skene 
was  first  authori;sed  to  teach  as  a  civilian  at  St  An- 
drews, and  to  substitute  the  Institutes  and  Pandects 
iu  the  room  of  the  Sacred  Canons  and  Decretals. 
Though  less  known  than  fai£  brother,  the  Clerk 

•  Dempster  J  HisL  Eccl.  Sc<>t.  p^  564  5  where  a.  book  concern- 
ing the  Portuguese  is  ascribed  to  Eamaay.  On  the  17th  of 
Jammry  1558^  a  pen^^ion  of  £  100  yearly  was  giveu  to  "  Mr 
W|ll«»=  Ramsay/^  ^Reg,  of  Privy  Sea!,  vol.  29.  tbl,  67.)  fn  1564, 
tbe  General  Assembly  appeinled  a  confiniittee  lo  examine  Mr 
William  Ramsay 'i  Answer  to  Bullinger'a  book  on  the  babiti  of 
tbe  Pre  ache  i-s,  Keith,  569.  Ramsay  was  minister  of  Kemhack^ 
a  church  held  by  the  second  roaster  of  St  Salvator's  College. 
In  consequence  of  &  dlsfinte  in  which  fie  was  involved,  which 
came  before  the  General  Assembly,  he  obtained  a  testimoniaL 
from  the  kirk  iession  of  St  Andrews,  June  21.  1570,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  that  yean  (Record  of  Kirk  Session,  Bdk  of 
Univp  Kirk,  pp-  49,  50.     B^unatyne'a  Journalj  379.)  ^ 

t  See  Note  S. 
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Kegistcr,  and  though  not  eminent  for  talents,  Wil- 
liam Skene  deserves  to  be  rememberrd  for  his  private 
worth,  and  his  usefuhiess  as  a  teacher  and  a  judge. 
He  appears  to  have  studied,  and  to  have  taken  the 
degree  of  licentiate  ufriusque  Juri^,  in  aforei^i  uni- 
yersity;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country 
was  made  Canonist  in  St  ftlary  s  College  *,     After 
the  Reformation,  he  explained  Cicero's  treatise  on 
Laws,  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  only  class  of  the  kind  in  the  University, 
such  of  the  students  of  the  other  colleges  as  chose 
were  at  liberty  to  attend  his  lectures.     He  gained 
the  affection  of  his  scholars  by  the  condescending 
manner  in  which  he  explained  to  them  in  private 
what  he  had  taught  in  the  class,  and  shewed  them 
the  practice   of  law   in    the    Commissary   Court, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  judge  f .     John  Skene 

»  Among  the  "  NoTa  Incarp.  1556.  Id  Novo  Collcgio,"  the  first 
name  is  "  Mag^  Oulielmus  Skene  in  utroque  jure  licentiatus."" 
(Liber  Kectoi  is  Univ.  S.  AndrO  Tbia  entry  shevva  that  he  liiid 
notshidjed  at  St  Andrewaj  and  I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  of  the 
Scotdsh  universities  werp  at  that  period  in  the  habit  of  conferring 
degrees  in  Law.  On  the  3lBt  of  March  1558,  the  right  to  the 
chmch  of  Tarvet  was  conveyed  to  St  Mary's  College,  by  putting 
the  archbJshoj>'s  signet  "  di^ito  discrcti  viii  Mag'l  AVllUeJmi 
Skeyne,  juris  licentiati,  et  rju.^dem  Cfdkgii  Camnuiw,''  as  jjra^ 
curator  for  his  colleagues.  (Papers  of  St  Mary's  CollegeO  In 
ihe  Kector's  Book,  he  is  itpeatedlj  said  to  he  *'  ex  AngusiaJ' 
He  was  Conservator  of  the  Privilegea  of  the  University,  aud  «as 
elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Nov,  3, 1565.  (  Ac  t.Fac- Art.) 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  24.  Sir  John  Skene  frequently  icfers 
to  a  bonk  of  \m  brother  WiJIiam^s,  nm^t  probably  in  nunu^ 
script,  (De  Verhorum  Siguificationej  sig,  J  4,  K  2,  O  3.)  In 
an  inventory  of  the  books  and  papers  of  Mr  William  Skene, 
Commissary  of  St  Andiews,  taken  Dec.  IL  1583,  after  bis  de- 
cease, by  orJer  of  the   Lords  of  Session,  the  following  articles 
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tau^t  for  some  yearn,  ^  a  tegent,  in  the  same  0>U 
l^e  with  his  brother  *. 

Edward  Henryson  was  a  man  of  greater  talents 
and  leamii^  than  Skene*  He  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  Bourges^^ 
where  he  studied  under  Eguinar  Baro,  one  of  the 
first  civilians  who  had  recourse  to  the  pure  sources  o£ 
andent  jurisfNrudence»  and  blended  polite  literatuie 
with  the  pursuits  of  their  immediate  profession. 
Having  finidied  his  studies,  Henryson  redded  for 
some  time  withUbich  Fugger,  and  enjoyed  apensioa 
from  that  munificent  patron  ctf  learned  men.  Both 
at  that  time,  and  afterwards  while  he  read  lectures 
on  law  at  Bourges,  he  published  several  works 
which  made  his  name  known  in  the  learned  world. 
By  his  translati^ms  from  the  6re6k  he  co-operated 

pccur :  **  Certane  wreitiis  upon  the  lawU  wreittin  and  peak  be  j* 
Commissar:"—-''  Maister  William  SkeyoU  prottocol  w*  certane 
sbrowles  and  wyeris  vreittis  lyand  lowse  w*iu  y*  same.^*  (Papers 
of  St  Salvator^s  College.)  The  titles  of  the  books  in  this  list 
have  been  very  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  taken.-— Sir  Jobs 
also  refers  to  a  book  of  his  brother  Alexander,  an  Advocate* 
i)e  Verb.  Signif*  I  4.  Comp,  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  105* 
Alexander  Skene  signs  a  deed,  as  Notary  Public,  at  Pari^, 
Sept.  13.  1552,  Keith's  Scotish  Bishops,  p.  74.  In  1561, 
**  Maister  Alex.  Skyne  advocate,''  was  warded  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  for  attending  mass,  but  **  at  y^  desyre  and  requeist 
of  Maister  William  Skene,"  was  set  at  libertie  on  certain  con- 
ditions. Register  of  Town  Council,  vol.  iv.  f.  9,  a.  10,  b. 

*  His  name!  appears  as  a  regent  in  tbe  year  1564  and  1565* 
Lib.  Rect.  et  Fac.  Art.  This  must  have  been  previous  to  bis 
travelling  on  the  continent,  wbich  he  mentions  repeatedly  in  hia 
treatise  De  Verborum  Sign.  See  List  of  persons  educated  at  St 
Andrews,  in  Appendix*  % 
VOL.  I.  H 
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^h  some  of  the  most  eniigiiteMd  men  of  1h$t  uge 

in  difiusing  polite  letters.     And  his  law  tracts  are 

albwed  to  be  not  unworthy  «f  the  distinguished 

iolKOol  in  whieh  he  received  his  education*    Upon 

hfis  return  to  Scotland,  at  the  establishment  of  the 

Refonnation,  he  wto  appointed  one  of  the  Commi»- 

sams  of  Edxnlmigh,  and  justified  die  charadaer  he 

bid  gained  abroad  by  the  uniform  encoun^gement 

Kviiich  he  gave  to  literaturo  in  his  nativie  country^. 

Of  the  state  of  theohgical  instnuittoa  we  shall 

l|i«sk  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  tke  settle^ 

fnent  of  Melville  at  St  Andrews.    But  it  is  proper 

to  give  an  account  in  this  place  of  some  individuafa 

t|i4io  joined  the  study  of  polite  letters  wiih  that  of  tfae^ 

ology.    One  of  the  most  distingushed  of  these  uras 

Alexander  Arbuthnot.  He  was  descended  of  an  an* 

cient  family  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine  f,  and  after 

finishing  his  philosophical  course,  and  teaching  for 

some  time  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  went  to 

France,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  und^  Ci^jaeius. 

Being  dedared  licentiate  of  laws,  he  came  home  in 

1566,  with  the  view  of  following  that  profession, 

but  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 

the  church.    In  1568  he  was  made  principal  of  the 

University  of  Aberdeen.    Writers  <rf  every  party 

i^ak  in  high  terms  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of 

*  See  Note  8. 

t  He  was  not  the  soo  (as  Mackenzie  erroneooslj  states.  Lives, 
uu  186),  but  tbte  grandson  of  thi  baron  of  Arbuthnot.  His 
father  was  Andrew  ArbothnoC  of  Futhes,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Arbuthnot  of  that  Dk«  Nisbet^s  Heraldry,  voh  ii.  App. 
p.  84.     2d.  edit. 
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Arbnthnot.  He  wts  skilled  in  mathematies  and 
mediciDe  as  well  as  in  law  and  theology.  Though 
ieddei  in  his  rdigiouis  ai^  political  ereed*  the  up- 
rightness of  his  diaraeter,  and  the  amiahleness  ^ 
his  manners,  disarmed  the  resentment  of  his  oppo- 
nentS)  and  prociued  him  their  respect  and  este^n  *. 
Few  individuals  could  have  maintained  themsdves^ 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  plaoed«  When  be 
went  to  Aberdeen,  the  greater  part  of  the  gc^t^e- 
men  in  the  neighhomiiood  were  stron^y  addicted 
to  the  popish  rdUgion,  and  his  predeeeosor,  fiboBi 
hostility  to  the  protestant  establishment^  had  re- 
duced tbe  nnivomty  to  absolute  poverty.  In  theK 
circumstances  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  especially  during  the  civil  war,  when  the 
government  was  dest^te  of  authority  in  iihe  north, 
and  the  interests  of  learning  were  forgotten.  To 
thi^  he  feelingly  alludes  in  one  of  his  poems : 

1  wald  travel,  and  jrdletes  I  hait, 

Gif  I  f;uld  fiod  sum  gude  vocatioun. 
l^ut  all  for  nocht :  ia  vain  lang  may  I  wait 

Or  I  get  honest  occopatiotm. 

Letters  are  UchtUet  in  our  natioun ; 
For  If  rojiag  now  is  notber  Ijf  nor  rettt : 
Qohat  marvel  is  tboch  I  nmroe  And  lament  t  ? 

Axbuthnot  departed  firom  the  e^itmple  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  learned  countrymen,  who  were 

*  Spotewood,  History,  p.  335.    Wodrow*fif  Life  pf  Alexander 
Arbutbnoty  MSS.  vol.  u 
i  Pinkerton's  Anoieot  Scottish  Poems,  vpU  i.  p.  155. 

H2 
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ambitious  of  paying  theit  court  to  the  muse  in  the 
langtiage  of  ancient  Rome,  i^hile  they  left  their  na- 
tive tongue  to  be  used  by  writers  of  inferior  talents 
d.nd  little  learning.  His  pdems  were  all  composed 
in  the  Scottish  language.  Had  he  cultivated  this 
species  of  composition,  he  possessed  talents  for  it 
which  would  have  attracted  notice.  But  he  in- 
dulged in  poetry  merely  as  an  elegant  amusement, 
by  which  he  relieved  his  mind^  when  £Eitigued  by 
the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,  or  vexed  with  cares 
and  disappmntmentSi  And  he  appears  to  have  been 
cautious  of  detracting  frdm  the  grave  chbractar  ci 
the  professor^  by  associating  it  wit^  one  of  a  lest 
dignified  description. 

In  poetrie  I  preis  to  pai  tfae  tjritaei 

When  cairfuU  thochu  vi^ih  sorrow  sAil/et  me : 

Bot  gif  I  oiell  with  meeter  or  with  rjme, 
With  rascal  rymours  I  sail  rakint  be  *. 

Though  his  genius  could  q)ort  in  the  gayer  and 
more  sprightly  scenes  of  fancy,  Arbuthnot  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  productions  of  a  thoughtful  and 
seripus  cast ;  and  in  some  of  these  we  perceive  a 
very  pleasing  air  of  moral  melancholy  diffiised  over 
great  goodness  of  heart  f . 

The  only  work  which  Alexander  Arbuthnot  is 
known  to  have  published,  is  a  treatise  on  the  origin 

*  Pinkerton,  ot  supra. 

t  The  following  lines  from  one  of  his  unpublished  poems,  though 
not  distinguished  in  other  respects,  ma/  be  given  as  a  specimen 
of  this,  in  addition  to  his  poem  on  the  JHueries  of  a  poor  schoht^ 
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and  dignity  of  Law.  It  probaUy  consisted  of  aca- 
demical orations  or  theses ;  but  the  only  authentic 
information  we  have  concerning  it  is  contained  in 
the  encomiastic  verses  of  Thomas  Maitland  *. 

Another  accomplished  individual  with  whoni 
Melville  at  this  time  became  cjosely  united  was 
Thomas  Smeton.    When  he  had  finished  his  acade- 

irhlch  is  already  printed*  The  Fainyeit  falset  and  vTiihankfuU 
fiess  ^  a  friend  gave  occasion  to  them  : 

The  simple  mi  and  scharpnes  of  Ingyn, 
Qubilk  qubillome  wes,  now  qojt  is  tain  awaj : 
The  steiring  spirit  qohilk  poets  call  devjn 
Into  mj  febill  breist  I  find  decay : 
I  neither  courage  haive  to  sing  nor  8ay» 
Qohen  I  behald  this  warldis  wickednes  j 
And  quben  I  find  I  am  so  fiir  tbame  fray 
Q.uba  was  my  onlie  comfort  and  gleidnes. 

My  fais  fall,  and  friendis  gude  succeS| 
Sumtym  my  pen  wes  brssie  to  indyte  : 
Of  nobill  men  the  valiant  prowes 
Somtym  my  courage  yairnit  for  tq  wreit : 
The  laudy  honour,  and  the  praises  great 
Of  thame  sumtym  I  wissed  till  advance 
Q.Qhom  now  of  neid  my  bairt  has  in  despyt, 
And  qohom  I  wyt  of  thi^  wanhappie  ch^ce^ 

Then,  mistress,  luik  na  mair  for  onie  fruit. 
Or  ony  wark  to  com  of  my  Ingyne  ^ 
For  jioyr  I  patber  cajr  for  fapop  nor  h|tiit : 
I  hai? ^  sa  ^int  that  I  na  mair  can  tyne. 

Maitland  MS. 

*  *'  Alexandri  ylrbuthn«i  Orationibus  de  origine  et  dignitate  , 
joris  prsefixa.^*     Delitite  Poet.  Scot,  tom,  ii.  p.  153.    Macken- 
zie (Lives,  iii.  194.)  says  that  the  Oratumes  were  printed  aft 
Edinburgh  In  1572. 
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nlicd  education^  and  was  teaching  as  a  Tegent  in  the. 
College  of  St  Salvator»  ih^  controversy  about  religion 
was  warmly  agitated  at  St  Andrews ;  and  so  semlous 
was  Smeton  in  £ivont  of  the  <M  system,  that  he  left 
the  university  and  his  native  country,  and  retired 
to  France,  at  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.    He 
continued  for  some  time  an  eager  though  candid 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  but  at 
last,  in  consequence  of  conversations  which  he  held 
with  Melville,  Thomas  Maitland,  Gilbert  Monorieff^ 
and  others  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  met  with  at 
Paris,  disagreeable  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated.    He 
did  not,  however,  give  way  to  these,  but  attached 
himself  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  able  defenders  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  re- 
solving to  examine  the  subjects  in  dispute  deliber- 
ately, and,  if  he  found  his  doubts  remain  at  the  end 
of  Ids  period  of  probation,  to  dedine  the  vow,  and 
act  according  to  his  convictions*.    With  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  ftillest  information,  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Italyt  and,  passing  through  Geneva, 
conferred  with  MelviUe,  who  wished  him  success  in 
his  great  object,  though  he  could  not  approve  of  his 
measures.     During  eighteen  months  that  he  spent 
in  Rome,  under  the  tuition  tii  the  Jesuits  in  that 
city,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  the 

*  Dempster  says  that  Sn^eton  taught  Humanity  at  Paris  (in 
the  University),  and  afterward  in  the  College  of  Clermont,  with 
great  applause*    Hist.  Eccl.  Scot,  p.  586. 
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pnsobs  of  the  Isquisitkiiy  tnd  of  eomresrtiiig  ^tiv 
the  persons  oomfiHed  for  heresy.  His  c(mvers£^cn» 
on  &eae  ooea^ions  exoited  the  susplekms  of  his  Tigi« 
hint  guardians,  aad  he  was  remitted  to  Paris  through 
the  difficfent  odk^es  that  were  on  the  road.  Qa 
his  retnm  to  the  French  capital^  he  oai^didly  rer 
vealed  his  mind  to  his  ecmntryman  Edmund  Hay*» 
from  whom  he  had  already  experienced  mudi  kind-^ 
ness.  The  discovery  of  his  attachment  to  the  reform* 
ed  tenets  grieved  Hay»  who  had  formed  great  expec« 
tations  from  Smeton^s  talents,  hut  it  did  not  indmce 
him  to  withdraw  his  friendship.  After  several  mi'* 
successful  attempts  to  recov^  him  from  hia  errmrs,  the 
good  fadier  warned  Smeton  c^the  danger  to  which  he 
would  expose  himself  hy  avowing  his  sentiments  in 
France,  and  gave  him  his  host  advice ;  which  was»  to 
return  home,,  to  marry,  to  read  the  &thers  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  not  to  give  ear  to  the 
ministers.  Amidst  the  bigotry  and  violence  which 
then  reigned  in  France,  and  by  which  many  of  our 
eountrymen  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  it 
were  de^ly  infected,  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with 
such  an  honourable  exception  as  this.  It  is  also  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  that  this  piece  of  information 
has  come  to  us  from  the  grateful  pen  of  SmetoUt 
who,  not  satisfied  with  relating  the  facts  to  his 

*  lo  a  preceding  note,  at  the  foot  of  p%  27,  there  is  an  faise* 
cnracj  in  the  reference.  Instead  of  **  Dempster  has  stated,**  &c. 
it  should  have  been  said,  "  The  xlnnotator  on  Den^pster  has  sta- 
ted,** &c.  See  marginal  note  on  Dempster,  Eccl.  Scot.  p.  ^61. 
copy  in  Advocates  Lihrarj. 
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acgyaintmce,  publicly  ackaowledged  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  this  mild  and 
affectionate  Jetmit  ^.  The  n^lect  of  one  part  of 
Hay's  advice  had  nearly  cost  Smeton  his  life»  which 
was  saved,  during  the  Barthohmiew  massacre,  by 
his  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  Walsingham,  the 
English  ambassador,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
London.  After  teaching  a  sdiool  for  some  time  at 
Colchester  in  Essex,  he  returned,  in  the  year  1577f 
to  his  native  country. 

Onliis  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  the  west 
country,  and  accepted  of  the  diurcfa  of  Paisley,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Melville's  society  f .  It 
was  at  his  recommendation  that  Smeton  undertook 
to  answer  the  virulent  dialogue  lately  published  by 
Archibald  Hamilton ;  a  task  which  he  executed 
with  much  ability  |.     He  was  well  acquainted 

*  *V  Vera  hsBC  esse  testabitor  Edmuodos  Haius,  Laiolans  in 
Gallia  secUe  prsefectus*  Queiii  cuin  noo  paucis  ingenit  dotibos 
oroarit  qal  omDia  in  omnibus  pro  arbitrio  operatur,  vtioam  vera 
etiam  dij^etur  £vangelii  soi  cognitione*  Hoc  illi  &  aliis  ova* 
nibus  ex  aoimo  precor :  sed  illi  imprimis,  ob  plurima  priuatioi 
<^cia  ab  illias  in  me  humanitate,  cum  dubius  floctoarero,  pro« 
fecta:  Qusc^vt  refereudsc  gratiseiacultas  desit,  gratistima  certe 
memoria  colam/*  Smetoni  Respousio  ad  Uamiltonii  Dialogum, 
p.  16. 

t  Tq  avail  themselves  as  &r  as  possible  of  bis  services,  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  1578,  chose  Smeton  Dean  of  Facultj, 
Acta  Univ.  QIas, 

X  Dr  Edward  Bulkely,  in  a  letter  to  Buchanan,  dated  Ches- 
ter 28th  Nov.  1580,  says :  **  Legi  Sm/thonii  librum  adversus 
Hamiltonum  Apostatam*  Vestrae  S^otia^  nunc  vera  Christi  cog- 
oitione  ac  Uteris  illustratac,  gratulor  ^uod  tales  praestantes  asser- 
tores  babe^t***     Buchanan!    Epistola^  p.   31.   edit    Ruddim. 
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with  the  writings  of  the  imcients,  and  with  the 
mode  of  contrdyersial  warfare  which  the  defenders 
of  the  church  of  lUnne,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
had  latdy  adopted.  B^ng  privy  to  their  designs 
against  Scotland,  he  excited  the  ministers  to  vigil* 
imce,  gave  directions  to  the.  young  men  how  to 
conduct  their  studies,  and  dealt  with  the  noUlity 
and  gentry  not  to  send  their  sons  to  those  fore^- 
seminaries  in  which  their  minds  would  he  in  the 
greatest  hazard  of  heing  corrupted.  That  they 
might  be  under  the  less  temptation  to  this,  he  zeal* 
oudy  concurred  with  Melville  in  his  plan  for  new 
modeUing  the  Colleges  at  St  Andrews,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  *. 

Smeton  was  well  acquainted  with  the  learned 
languages,  wrote  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  had 
not,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been 
abroad,  neglected  his  native  tongue,  in  which  he 
composed  with  great  pn^riety  f .  In  private  life  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  temperance ;  encroaching 
upon  the  hours  usually  devoted  to  diet  and  sleep 

Dempster  describes  tbis  work  as  *'  opus  verbonim  orDatu  noa 
inelegans,  sed  doctrina  vacuum.^*  Hist  EccL  Scot.  p.  586.  Ht 
jucribes  to  Smeton,  '*  Epitapbium  Metellani,  lib.  i."  Ibid* 

*  Smetoni  Respons.  ad  Dialog.  Uamiltonii  \  Prefat.  et  p.  15^ 
16.  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  55 — 58.  Spotftwood,  336.  Jamea 
Melville,  wbom  1  have  chiefly  followed,  received  the  particulars 
which  he  records  from  Smeton's  own  mouth.  His  account  varies 
from  that  of  Spotswood  in  some  robute  particulars.  He  doea 
not  speak  of  Thomas  Maitland's  accompanying  Smeton  to  Italy* 

f  James  Melville  says,  that  Smeton  was  usually  employed  by 
his  brethren  in  drawing  up  important  papers,  as  he  ^  excellit 
baitb  b  langaage  and  form  of  letter.'*  Diary,  p.  58. 
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that  he  might  devote  more  time  to  fai§  8tiidtc& 
Yet  his  temper  was  sweet,  and  his  .maimers  affidbk^ 
and  remote  from  all  rustieity  and  moroseness. 

Anotlier  individual  with  whom  Melville  waa  on 
terms  of  intimacy  at  this  time,  and  who  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  period,  was 
Patrick  Adamson,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Con* 
*8tyne  or  Constantine.  Hie  had  received  hia  element 
tary  education  under  his  brother-in-law,  Andrew 
Simson,  and,  having  finished  his  philosophical  coiirse 
at  St  Andrews,  in  the  CoU^e  of  St  Mary,  tau^t 
for  somie  years  in  it,  most  probably  as  grammarian. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  he 
became  minister  of  Ceres,  a  parish  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Andrews.  This  charge  he  left  to  accompany 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Mackgill,  Cleik  Re* 
gister,  on  his  travels  to  France ;  and  during  his  re- 
sidence in  that  country  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Bourges*  Upon 
his  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1570,  he  fluctw- 
i^ted  as  to  the  profession  which  he  should  choose. 
Declining  the  ofiBice  of  principal  of  St  Leonard's  Col- 
lie which  Buchanan  had  demitted  in  his  favour  *, 
he  b^an  to  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  relinquishing 
this  employment  he  resumed  bis  former  vocation  as 
a  preacher.  He  officiated  some  years  as  minister  of 
Paisley,  from  which  he  removed  to  become  chaplain 
to  the  Regent,  who  promoted  him  to  the  archiepisr 
copal  see  of  St  Andrews  f . 

*  Roddimanni  Prsefat.  in  Oper.  BuciMtiiamL 
f  See  Note  T. 
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AdaiDson  bad  abeady  giyen  proofs  of  his  taleste 
by  the  publication  of  several  works.  Though  im 
ferior  to  Melville  in  Erudition  and  in  vivadty  c£ 
genius,  he  was  nevertheless  a  polite  scholar,  an 
ele^mt  poet,  and  a  most  persiuudve  and  attracting 
preacher.  But  he  was  inoardinately  ambitious,  and 
Bot  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  measures  which  he 
employed  for  gratifying  his  ruling  passion;  by 
yibich  means  he  tarnished  his  reputation,  and  de^ 
feated  the  influence  of  the  great  abilities  which  he 
unquestionaldy  possessed. 

Though  Thomas  Maitland  had  died  before  Md«* 
villa  returned  to  Scotland,  yet  he'deserves  to  be  men* 
tioned  here  as  one  of  his  learned  el^ss-fellows,  and  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Arbuthnot  and  Smeton.  He 
belonged  to  a  £Eanily,  all  the  members  of  which,  not 
excepting  the  females,  were  addicted  to  literary  pur- 
suits ♦.  His  &ther.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  I^th- 
ii^;ton,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  is  well  known  as 
a  writer  of  Scottish  poetry ;  and  both  his  iMrothers^ 
William  and  John  f ,  were  distinguished  for  their 
elegant  taste  as  well  as  the  political  eminence  to 
whidi  they  rose.  Thomas  Maitland  had  given 
various  proofs  of  his  poetical  taints  before  his  pre* 
mature  death.  If  they  do  not  display  a  vigorous 
imagination,  bis  poems  at  least  evince  great  com* 
mand  of  the  Latin  language,  and  are  written  vnth 

*  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems  Introd. 
t  John  Maitland,  Lord  Thirlstane,  vtm  soccessiyely  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chancellor  of  ScotlamL 
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ease  md  spirit  *«  His  political  conduct  partook  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  that  versatility  by  which 
his  elder  brother's  was  characterized.  After  eulc^ix- 
ing  the  character  and  administration  of  the  B^ent 
Murray,  he  insulted  over  his  fall  f .  Matthnd  is 
better  known  from  Buchanan's  having  made  him  his 
interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  on  the  Law  of  the 
Scottish  Monarchy,  than  from  his  own  poems. 
When  he  joined  the  party  who  sought  to  restore 
Queen  Mary,  Maitland  disowned  the  principles 
contained  in  that  treatise,  and  insisted  that  the 
author  had  no  other  reason  for  coupling  his  name 
with  them  than  his  own  &ncy  i.  Buchanan  did  not 
wii^  to  insinuate  that  the  conversation  which  he 
describes  was  actually  held,  but  he  certainly  meaqt 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  sentiments  which  he 

*  He  appears  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  undertaking  war 
against  the  Turks*  Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  171. 

t  Comp.  DelitisB  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  163*  with  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  iu  p.  175. 

X  Innes^s  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
landy  vol.  i.  p.  359.  Buchanan's  Dialogue  was  not  published  for 
several  years  after  the  death  of  Maitland  ^  but  there  is  reason  to 
thinky  as  Innes  says,  that  copies  of  it  were  banded  about  as  early 
as  1570.— There  is  in  the  College  Library  of  Edinburgh  a  MS. 
(the  gift  of  William  Drummond  of  Hathomden)  entitled  '*  Tho- 
niae  Metelani  ad  Serenissimam  principem  Elizabethan!  Anglorum 
Beginam  Epistola.'*  It  consists  of  41  pages  4to ;  and  is  pro* 
perly  a  discpurse  or  oration,  composed  in  a  very  rhetorical  style, 
urging  the  propriety  of  setting  Queen  Mary  at  liberty,  and  restor- 
ing her  to  her  dominions.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  but  from  inter- 
nal evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1570  or 
1571*  It  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  intended  for  public 
cation. 
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puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  interlocutor,  were  enter- 
tained by  Maitland.  And  it  was  vain  for  the  btter 
to  deny  this,  seeing  he  had  recommended  in  verse 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  tenets  whidi  the  writer 
of  the  dialogue  inculcates  in  prose.  In  his  poem  m 
ihe  coronation  of  James  VI.  he  holds  up  arUtrary 
government  to  reprobation,  and  celebrates  the  resist^ 
ance  made  by  the  people  to  tyrants.  Having  given 
examples  of  this  from  ancient  history,  and  shewn 

How  Rome,  iito patient,  spurned  ptroud  Tarquin's.  yoke, 

How  ages  after  Brutus^  spirit  woke. 

And  hurled  at  Caesar^s  breast  the  patriot  stroke } 

Maitland  comes  to  Scotland,  place»  before  the  eyes  of 
the  young  king  the  &te  of  such  of  his  ancestors  as  had 
arrogated  a  power  superior  to  the  laws,  and  desmbes 
the  sudden  and  overwhelming  resistance  whidi  his 
impetuous  countrymen  were  wont  to  oppose  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights^  in  language  which  no 
courtly  poet,  however  chivalrous  his  ideas,  would  dare 
to  employ,  and  whidi  proves  that  he  was  then  no  be^ 
liever  in  the  divine  right  and  sacred  inviolability  of 


*  Cens  tnclyta  Scoise 
Progenies,  quae  sponte  sua  tibi  jura  ferenti 
Obeequitur,  consueta  bonos  defendere  reges 
Oppositu  laterum,  nullis  cessura  periclis, 
Dam  sancto  regis  depellat  corpore  felrroin  s 
Ilia  eadem,  si  quando  ferox,  sitiensque  cruoi^is 
Exurgat,  fortem  trepida  cum  plebe  Senatum 
Qui  vincire  velit,  patriseque  iofringere  leges : 
Nqn  tolerat.  sed  fama  volat,  subitoque  tumuUu 
Accensi  heroes  virtusque  armata  popelli 
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We  shfiU  repeatedly  have  oecasHm  to  apeak  of 
iolm  Davidson,  who  was  afterwards  xninister  at  Lib* 
berton  and  at  Presfampaas.  Bat  it  may  he-  prc^r 
to  take  notice  here  of  a  curious  poan  composed  by 
Urn  about  this  time,  as  tJie  drcumstaooes  connected 
with  its  publication  throw  light  on  the  puhlie  events 
whk^  we  shall  in  a  little  proceed  to  relate.  The 
Regient  Morton,  with  tiie  view  of  securing  for  the 
use  of  the  court  a  larger  ][nt)portioii  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices,  had  obtained,  in  1573»  an  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  uniting  two,  three,  and  even  four 
parishes,  and  putting  them  under  the  care  of  one 
minister.  As  pluralities  had  always  been  condemned 
by  the  refcHmed  ministers,  and  considered  as  one  of 
^  worst  abuses  in  the  popish  church,  this  act  ex*- 
eited  great  dissatisfaction.  John  Davidson,  who  was 
then  a  r^ent  in  St  Leonard's  College*,  and  a  young 
man  of  great  zeal,  expressed  the  ^general  sentiment 
iB  a  metrical  dialogue,  in  which  he  exposed  the  evil 
^f  the  practice,  and  taxed,  in  terms  more  homely 
than  pleasant,  the  motives  in  which  it  evidently  ori- 
ginated. His  poem  was  printed  without  his  know- 
ledge, upon  which  he  was  summoned  to  a  justice-air 
at  Haddington,  and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  pro- 
nounced against  him.  He  was  liberated  upon  bail, 
in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 

Sceptra  rapit,  mox  dejeetmii  ^  sede  tjrftnnofii, 
None  mort«  horrifica,  sssvo  nmic  carcere  fraenat. 

DelktsB  Poetarmn  Sootoram,  torn.  ii.  p.  162 

*  He  is  tbe  author  of  the  poem  in  Commendatioun  of  Uprichu 
tm^  republished  In  tbe  Life  of  John  Koox,  vol.  ii.  Sapplement* 
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tiiftct  what  lie  had  vmtten,  or  that  tlie  General  Afih 
sembly  inight  be  induced  to  eondem'n  it.  A 
number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  UniFcrsity,  who  were 
desinms  of  pleaang  tiie  court,  sbrwed  themselves 
un&yoitfable  to  him ;  Rutheifiird,  the  pnimpal  ^ 
StSalvator^s,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  bead  tint  he 
was  disrespectfully  alluded  to  in  the  dialogue,  had 
written  an  answ«  to  it^;  and  the  greater  part  of 
ibe  Assembly  were  so  much  afrud  <^  the  R^^i^i 
ies«^tment>  that,  although  they  were  of  the  same 
seatiments  with  Davklson,  they  dedined  apporoving 
of  his  book,  and  left  him  to  the  v^)geance  of  bis 
powerfel  prosecut(nr.  Interest  was  made  in  his  be** 
hstf  by  someof  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  conn* 
try,  but  Morton  was  inflexible ;  and  finding  that 

*  "  The  Moderator  injejnefl  them  silence,  and  desired  Mr  John 
Butberford  jet  again  to  produce  his  book ;  but  he  yet  still  refus- 
ed, and  said,  *  that  Mr  John  (Davidson)  had  called  bim 
'  mtsedgoose  'm  his  book,  that  be  had  Iktle  Ls^  in  his  book,  and 
that  was  false,^  with  manj  other  brawling  words.-— Mr  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  said,  70a  take  that  to  you  which  no  man  speaks  agakst 
you.^     Cald,  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  432,  439. 

The  foHowtng  is  the  passage  in  the  poem  whidi  gave  offence 
tffistherford: 

Tfaair  IS  sum  Collages  we  keo, 
Weill  foondit  to  vphald  learnit  faaeo : 
Amang  the  rest  found  it  we  se 
The  teiching  of  theologie. 
Lat  anis  the  Counsell  send  and  se, 
Gif  thir  plaois  Weill  gydit  be; 
And  not  abusit  with  waist  rudis, 
*         That  ddis  nathtng  bot  spendis  yai  girdis 
That  was  maid  for  that  haly  vse, 
And  not  to  feid  ane  Crusit  Guse» 
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nothing  sbort  of  a  recantation  would  save  him  firotn 
punishment,  Davidson,  after  lurking  for  a  while  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  retired  into  England,  from 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  during  the 
life-time  of  the  Regent  *.  Lekpreviek,  the  printer 
of  the  poem,  was  also  prosecuted,  and  confined  for 
some  time  in  the  CasUe  of  Edinburgh  f  • 

The  prosecution  of  Davidson  does  little  honour 
to  the  administn^on  of  Morton.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  obnoxious  book  which  could  give  ground  of 
ofience  or  alarm  to  any  good  government  It  is  a 
temperate  discussion  of  a  measure  which  was  at  least 
controvertible.  The  reasons  urged  in  its  support 
are  candidly  and  faiiiy  stated,  and  they  are^examined 
and  refuted  in  a  faii^  and  dispassionate  mannen 
The  evUs  which  the  act  of  council  was  calculated  to 
produce  are  indeed  exposed  with  faithfulness  and 
spirit ;  but  without  any  thing  disrespectful  to  autho- 
rity, or  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to  excite 
*^  sedition  and  uproar."* 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  the  Dia- 
logue are  &r  from  contemptible.  It  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  time.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  &ie  poetry,  the  versification  is 
easy  and  smooth,  and  the  conversation  is  carried  on 
in  a  very  natural  and  spirited  manner.    The  intro- 

*  Doriog  bis  exile  Davidsoii  visited  the  continent.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  ill.  p.  248. 

f  His  sommoni  is  inserted  in  Cald*  MS.  ii.  442.  The  pro- 
secution wa4  founded  on  the  act  of  parliament  1551,  **  against 
blasphemous  rjmes  or  tragedies.^* 
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duction  to  the  poem  may  amuse  such  readers  as  are 
wearied  with  the  dryness  of  some  of  the  preceding 

det^ : 

Voto  Dnndie  as  I  fluid  way^ 

Nocht  lang  afoir  Sanctandrois  daj^ 

At  Kioghonie  ferrie  passand  ouir 

Into  ye  Boit  was  thre  or  four 

Of  gentill  meoy  as  did  appeir* 

I  said,  Schirs,  is  thair  ony  heir 

Qohais  Jomay  lyis  vnto  Daodie  ? 

Twa  of  tbame  answerit  coarttslie^ 

We  purpose  oocbt  for  to  ga  thidder, 

Bot  yit  our  gait  will  \j  togidder 

Qohill  *  we  be  passit  Kenoewie* 

Than  I  sail  heir  yow  companie. 

Said  I  ^  and  with  that  we  did  land, 

Syne  lap  upon  our  horse  fra  hand. 

And  on  our  Jomay  rudelie  raid* 

Thir  twa  mto  Sanctandrois  maid :  ^ 

The  tane  of  thame  appearit  to  be 

Ane  cunning  Clerk  of  greit  clergie. 

Of  visage  graue  and  manneris  sage, 

Hb  tongue  weiU  taucht,  but  t  all  outrage^ 

Men  micht  haue  kend  that  he  had  bene 

Qahair  gude  Instruptioun  he  bad  aene* 

The  vtber  did  appeir  to  me 

Ane  cumlie  Courteour  to  be, 

Quha  was  perfyte  and  weill  be  sene 

Li  thingb  that  to  this  land  pertene* 

Be  we  had  riddin  half  ane  myle. 

With  myrrie  mowis  passing  the  qubyle, 

Thir  twa  of  quhome  befoir  I  spak 

Of  sindrie  porposis  did  crak,  ,   ^ . ,  ^ 

And  enterit  in  amang  the  res 

To  speik  how  that  the  kirk  was  dreit. 

•Unti).  fwithoift. 

VOL.  !•  I 
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Aod  this  liegan  the  CoQrteoar : 
Quhat  think  ye  of  this  new  ordour  ? 
Ye  that  ar  Clerkis  and  men  of  wit, 
I  wat  Weill  ye  will  speik  of  it 
Amangis  jonr  selfis  quben  jt-coniiene : 
I  pray  yon  tell  me  quhat  ye  mene. 
And  gif  this  ordoar  ye  allow. 
Or  alWayis  how  it  plesis  yow. 

The  Clerk  said  >  Sir,  the  trenth  to  tell. 
With  Princes  maters  for  to  nM 
1  think  it  Lyis  nocht  in  our  gait : 
Lat  Conrteouris  of  sic  thingis  trait. 

The  Courteonr  maid  answering : 
Yit  men  will  speik.  Sir,  of  the  king  | 
Bot  this  new  ordour  that  is  tane 
Wes  nocht  maid  be  the  Court  allane : 
The  Kirkis  Conmissionars  wes  thare. 
And  did  aggrie  to  les  and  mair. 
Yit  men  may  speik  as  they  haoe  feill, 
Qohidder  it  lykis  thame  euill  or  weill. 

The  Clerk  said  :  hane  thay  condescendit, 
I  think  our  speiking  can  nocht  mendit  ^ 
Bot  ane  thing  I  dar  tak  on  me, 
Gif  as  ye  say  the  mater  he 
That  thay  of  Kirk  thairto  assentit, 
Thay  sal  be  first  that  sail  repentit  j 
Thocht  for  thair  tyme  sum  wylie  wynkit. 
The  ages  after  will  forthinkit 


The  poem  concludes  with  the  following  lines, 
which  shew  that  the  author  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  : 

Forsnith,  Sohir  (said  the  Courteour) 
I  am  assurit  had  ilk  Freichour 
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Vnto  the  mater  bene  als  frak 

As  ye  haue  lieoe  heir  sen  je  spak, 

It  bad  not  euro  to  sic  ane  heid 

As  this  day  we  se  it  proceid* 

Bot  I  can  se  few  n^en  amang  thame, 

Tbocht  all  the  warld  isuld  olene  ouirgang  thame, 

That  heft  ane  iiice  to  speik  agane 

Sic  as  tbe  Kirk  of  Christ  propbane* 

Had  gude.Jobii  Kmiz  not  yit  bene  deld. 

It  bad  not  cum  vnto  this  heid  : 

Had  thay  myntit  till  sic  ane  steir, 

He  bad  maid  heuin  and  eirtb  to  heir  *. 

Davidson  also  composed  at  this  time  a  podm  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinyeancleugh, 
a  gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
early  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  his 
disinterested  and  invariable  friendship  for  our  na- 
tional Reformer.  Campbell  died  while  actively 
employed  in  screening  Davidson/from  the  effects  of 
persecution ;  and  the  latter  has  gratefully  comme- 
morated the  viHues  of  his  protector*  This  poem  is 
inferior  to  the  former  in  point  of  composition ;  but 

*  There  is  a  copy  of  tbis  rare  poem  in  tbe  Advocates  Library* 
It  is  complete,  witbthe  exception  of  tbe  title-page  .wbich  is  much 
wasted.  Tbe  following  title  is  made  ap  from  tbat  copy  and  other 
documents. 

"  Ane  Dialog  or  [Mo]tuall  ta[lking]  betwix  a  [clerk]  and 
[ane  courjteoor.  Concerning  [four  kirks]  till  ane  Minister, 
C[ollectit  out  of  tbair]  moutbis,  and  put  [in  verse  by  a]  young 
man  qu[ba  did]  forgather  w[itb  tbame]  in  bis  Jor[nay,  as] 
efter  foll[owis.]'* 

The  book  is  printed  in  black  letter,  and  consists  of  16  leaves 
in  12mo.     It  has  no  imprint,  but  we  learn  from  tbe  summons 

12 
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it  preserves  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  those  times  *. 

The  author  of  these  poems  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  his  namesake,  who  was  Melville's  prede- 
cessor as  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  latter  was  a  clergyman  before  the  Reformation, 
and  had  studied  at  Paris  along  with  Quihtin  Ken- 
nedy, abbot  of  Cfossraguel.  Having  returned  to 
Scotland  he  was  placed,  in  1557,  at  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  When  the  controversy  con- 
cerning religion  first  arose  Davidson  adhered  to 
the  established  church,  but  he  afterwanls  changed 
his  views  and  joined  the  reformers.  Sis  answer  to 
Kennedy  shews  him  to  have  been  a  modest  and 
candid  nlan,  although  not  of  great  learning.  He 
testifies  niuch  respect  for  his  old  college  companion, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  sentiments, 
andacknowledges  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
formerly  been  treated  by  archbishop  Beaton  f . 

At  Glasgow,  Melville  enjoyed  the  society  of 
other  learned  inen  besides  Smeton  and  Adamson. 
Archbishop  Boyd,  the  chanceUor,  and  Andrew 
Hay,  the  rector  of  the  university  |,  were  both 
excellent  men,  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  seminary  over  which  they  presided. 

to  Robei't  Lekpreuik,  that  It  tiras  printed  by  him  in  January 
1573  J  i.  e.  1574,  according  to  the  modern  reckoning.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

*  See  Note  U.  i  See  Note  V. 

X  See  List  of  persons  educated  at  St  Andrews  j  iu  the  Appen- 
dix* 
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David  Cunningham,  who  held  tjie  rich  benefice  of 
the  Sub-deanery  of  Glai^w,  was  a  man  of  good 
talents  and  education,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  with  the  masters  of  the  College  ♦•  When  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  Regent,  Andrew  Folwart,. 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  of,  succeeded  to  his 
place,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the 
office  of  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  university  f  • 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
country  it  is  n^ssary  to  attend  to  the  inferior 
schools,  in  which  the  youth  wer^  prepared  for  en- 
tering the  university,  and  multitudes,  whp  never 
proceeded  that  length,  had  access  to  the  means  of 
common  education.  Long  before  the  Reformaticm 
all  the  .principal  towns  had  grammar  schools  in 
which  the  Latin  language  was  taught.  They  had 
also  "  lecture  schools,"  as  they  were  called,  in  which 
children  were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular 
language..  Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  the  means  of  educatipn  werf  e:a(tended 
to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  ai)d,  wh^re  regular 
schools  were  not  founded,  tl)e  reader^  in  churches 

*  Jamei  Afelvjlle  says,  be  w^  *f  a  man  leniit,  and  of  verle 
gold  accompt  at  y^  tyme :  baid  fegr  boos  and  yeards  wberin 
an  Erie  mjgbt  baiff  dwelU,  and  a  tbowsand  mark  of  rent'w^  tbe 
better.^^  Diary,  p*  4$.  **  David  Cunntngbaose  minister  of 
Lanerick^*  was  a  member  of  tbe  General  Assembly  wbicb  met 
io  Jane,  I56ie.  Keitb,  Hist,  p.  511.  He  bad  left  tbat  place 
before  1567*  Cald.  MS*  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  Is  be  the  person  referred 
to  by  Gifaniiis  as  at  Orleans  in  1569  ?  Bucbanani  Epist.  p.  6. 

t  Jara,  Leges,  Instituta,  p.  48.  MS«  in  Arcbiv.  Univ.  Glasg, 
Memorial  for  Dr  Jieechman,  p.  16* 
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generally  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  teaching  the 
youth  to  read  the  catechism  and  the  Scriptures. 

There  was  a  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  at  an 
early  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  depended 
immediately  on  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  had  not  only  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  masters,  but  also  the  superintendence 
of  whatever  related  to  education  in  the  city.  The 
grammar  school  continued  to  be  a  distinct  esta- 
blishment after  the  erection  of  thg  university,  and 
eonsiderable  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
supply  it  with  good  teachers.  Thomas  Jack,  who 
resigned  the  charge  of  this  institution  when  Mel- 
ville came  to  Glasgow,  was  well  qualified  for  the 
situation.  This  is  evident  from  his  Onamasticon 
Poeticufn,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  proper 
names  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
poets,  composed  in  Latin  verse,  with  the  view  of 
being  committed  to  memory  by  the  boys,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  at  the  recommendation  of  Buchanan 
and  Melville  ♦.  On  leaving  the  school  of  Glasgow, 
Jack  became  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 

*  **  Onomasticon  Pocticvm  siuc,  Propriorvm  Qvibvs  in  svis 
Monvipentis  vsi  svnt  veteres  Poetae,  Brevis  Des€riptio  Poetica, 
Tboma  Jacob seo  Caledonio  Avthore.  Edinbvrgi  Excvdebat 
Bobertvs  Waldegraae,  Tjpographus  Regise  Maiestatis.  1592. 
Com  Privilegio  Regali.^'  4to.  Pp.  150.  It  is  dedicated  to  James, 
eldest  son  of  Claud  Hamilton,  Commendator  of  Paisley,  who 
bad  been  educated  under  Jack,  along  with  John  Graham,  a 
3^oonger  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  Dedication  is 
dated  **  Ex  Si/iva^  vulgo  dicta,  OrientaH^^^  i.  e.  Eastwood.  Pre- 
fixed and  subjoined  ^o  the  work  are  a  recoinmendatory  letter  by 
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Eastwood,  but  continued  to  maintain  a  dose  eor«^ 
respondence  with  the  masters  of  the  College  *,  and 
particularly  with  Melville,  of  whose  services  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland  he  entertained  the  highest 

Hadr*  Daroman  A  Bistenrelt,  aod  enconiastic  veraes  by  the  same 
individua],  bj  Robert  RoUock,  Hercules  RoHock,  Patrick  Sharp, 
Aodrew  Melville,  and  Thomas  Craig.  f*rom  the  verses  of 
Robert  RoUock  it  appears  that  he  had  been  the  scholar  of  Jack, 
whom  be  calls 

prseceptor  ille  olun  meus 
Jacchseus. 

*  In  1577,  "  Thomas  Jackaeus^^  was  **  Qnaestor  Academise/* 
(Annales  Collegii  Fac.  Art.  GlasgJ— Feb.  4.  1578,  **  Mr 
Thomas  Jack  vicar  of  eistwod'^  signs,  as  a  witness,  a  tack  granted 
by  tbe  College  to  John  Buchanan  of  Ballagan.  (Ibid.)     ^*  Mr 
Thomas  Jack,  minister  of  Rnthergleh,*'  was  among  those  who 
opposed  the  election  of  Montgomery  to  be  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
(Records  of  Privy  Council,  Aptil  12.  1582.)     "  Tho.  Jack'' 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Aug.  1590.  Buik  of 
Universal  Kirk,  f.  158,  b.)     He  is  mentioned  as  a  minister  within 
tbe  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy  of  Paisley,  in  May  1593.  (Record  of ' 
tbe  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.)   And  it  appears  that  he  died  in  159$. 
.  For  in  the  Testament  Testamentar  of  *^  Euphame  Wylie,  relict  of 
um^bill  Mr  Thomas  Jak  min'  at  Eastwpd,*'    (given   up   1st 
Aug.  1608)  among  the  debts  "  awand  to  the  deid^'  are  certain 
articles  which  are  evidently  arrears  of  her  husband's  stipend  for 
the  years  1593,  1594, 1595,  and  1596.    She  constitutes  **  Mr 
Gabriel  Maxwell  her  oy,^'  her  only  executor  and  intromitter* 
(Records  of  Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh.)     In  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  Onomastkfm^  Jack  says :  **  Gabriekm  Maxvellum^ 
nepotem  raeum,  qui  mihi  unici  filii  loco  est,  ingravescente  hac 
nostra  setate,  tuocommendo  patrocinio."— Gabriel  Maxwell  was 
a  minister  in  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  18th  March  1594.  (Re- 
cords of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.)    And  he  is  mentioned 
as  **  Regens  et  Magister  A®  1605,^^  in  a  List  of  the  Masters  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow.  (MS.  by  Principal  Dunlpp,  in  Advocates 
Library.) 
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i^a*.  He  was  sueoeeded  in  the  school  by  a  con- 
nection of  his  own,  Patrick  Sharp  \,  whose  literary 
obligations  to  Melville  have  already  been  noticed  }» 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

The  grammar  school  of  Edinburgh  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  and 
the  appointment  of  th^  teachers  was  transferred  from 
the  abbots  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  William 
Robertson,  who  was  head  master  of  the  school  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation,  remained  attached 
to  the  popish  religion,  and  appears  to  have  been  in 
pth^  respects  very  unqualified  for  the  situation. 
The  Town  Ccmndl  were  anxious  to  have  him  re- 
moved, that  they  might  place  the  seminary  on  a 
footing  more  worthy  of  the  metropolis ;  but  they 
were  finable  to  accomplish  this,  owing  partly  to  the 

*  After  mentioning  that  be  left  the  school  of  Glasgow  **  a.  d.  v. 
Kal.  Sept.  1574,*'  Jack  goes  on  to  saj :  "  Eo  ipso  anno,  mense 
Nouembri^  non  sine  siogolari  nuroinis  providentta,  suae  gentis 
decQS,  &  pietatis  &  ernditionis  nomine,  Andreas  Meivwus  Glas- 
cnam  yenit,  qui  gymnasio  prseesset,  quern  baud  dobie  in  summnm 
su^e  EcclesisB  &  Reipub.  Scoticanse  commodum  e6  miserat  Deus. 
Ille,  versibus  roeis  perlectis,  me  instanter  urgere  non  destitit,  ut 
operis  frontem  ad  umbilicum  perducerem."  Having  mentioned 
the  revisal  of  his  work  by  Buchanan,  (See  Irving's  Mem.  of 
Buchanan,  p.  238.  2d.  edit)  Jack  adds:  ^*  Ad  Buchamnn 
curam  accessit  &  Andrea  Meivim\  Roberti  Pontarn)  &  Hadriam 
Dammams  opera,  qnibns  eo  nomine  me  devindissiiimm  confiteor.'' 
Onomasticon  Poeticum,  Dedic.  Epist. 

+  Jack's  ividow,  in  her  Testament  lately  referred  to,  leaves  a 
legacy  to  **  James  Scbarp  her  oy,  sone  to  Mr  Patrick  Sfjbaip." 

t  Sec  above,  p.  77. 
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support  which  Robertson  received  from  the  Queen, 
and  partly  to  his. having  be^n  provided  to  the  place 
for  life.  In  these  circumstanpes  they  had  recourse  to 
a  provisional  arrangements  ^nd  in  the  yeav  1568» 
tjiey  entered  into  terms  with  Thomas  Buchanan^  a 
nephew  of  the  poet,  who  wasf  then  teaching  as  a 
regent  at  St  Andrews,  in  the  College  of  St  Sal- 
vator  *,  and  engaged  him  to  take  the  management 
of  their  school.  Buchanan  was  well  qualified  for 
bringing  the  seminary  into  repute ;  but  he  remained 
only  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh.  Differences  hav- 
ing  arisen  between  him  and  the  magistrates  as  to 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  he  was  induced  to 
leave  them  in  1571,  and  to  become  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Stirling,  where  his  uncle  now 
resided.  He  continued  to  teach  there  during  eight 
years  with  much  acceptance  and  success  f .  In  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  fell  back  to  its  former 
stale  of  insignificance.  But  the  frier  ds  of  learning 
in  the  city  continued  to  urge  i^^s  reformation ;  and  a 

*  See  List  of  persons  edacated  at  St  Andrews  >  In  the  Appen- 
dix. 

f  G.  Robertson,  Viu  Roberti  Rolloci,  A  3.  Edin.  1599: 
RoUoci  Comment,  in  Epist.  a^  The88a)on.  Dedic.  Epist.  Mel* 
▼ille^s  Diary,  pp.  38,  91.  Jarnes  Melville  calls  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan the  counngoi  George  Buchanan  ^  David  Buchanan  calls 
bim  his  hfnther'gertnan.  (De  Scriptoribus  Scotis  lUust.  num.  61. 
MS.  in  Advocates  Library)  \  but  Robert  Rollock,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  infonnatipn,  informs  us  that  he  was  his  nephew,-^ 
Mr  Thomas  Dancansone  was  '*  schoolmaster  and  reidar  in 
Striveling,"  in  1563.  |Ceith,  Hist,  531. 
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commodious  house  for  teachiDg  haviBg  been  finished 
in  the  year  1579^  on  the  spot  still  occupied  by  the 
High  School  buildings^  Robertson  was  soon  after 
prevailed,  upon  to  retire  on  a  pension,  and  a  new 
and  improved  plan  of  education,  to  which  we  may 
afterwards  advert,  was  organized*. 

*  See  the  authoritWs  for  these  statemeots,  respecting  the 
scboob  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  Nots  W. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
.^  *         1574—1580. 

Interest  which  Melville  too^  in  public  affairs — 
his  connection  with  the  Churchr— state  of  ^cclesir 
astical  affairs  at  his  return  to  Scotland— con^ 
vention  at  Leith — tulchan  episcopacy'^:^not  ap^ 
proved  of  by  the  General  Assemhly-'^consequencea 
of  its  obtrusions-sentiments  cfMelviUe  on  chwcli- 
government — h^  sits  in  the  General  Assembly — 
the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy  attacked — speech  of 
Melville  on  that  occasion — discussions  on  this 

subject episcopacy  condemned— proceedings 

with  the  bishops— preparation  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline — grounds  (f  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  court  and  nobility — approved 
of  by  the  General  Assembly — outline  of  it^^ 
Melville  charged  with  bringing  the  Geneva 
discipline  into  Scotland — degree  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy  was  owing  to  him — re- 
marks  an  his  conduct  in  that  affair — his  behaviour 
to  archbishop  Boyd-r-conduct  of  Adamson^^he 
Regent  Morton  endeavours  to  gain  MehiUe — 
proposes  sending  him  to  a  General  Council  hi 
Germany-^interview  between  them— changes  in 
the  political  administration— death  of  the  chan- 
cellor Glammis — the  young  King  shews  himself 
favourable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  church — 
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meamres  of  the  General  Assembly  for  pranud- 
ing  learning— ^aposal  to  bring  learned  printers 
into  the  country-r-^Scotlish  edition  of  the  Bible — 
proposed  reformation  of  the  universities — Mel- 
ville's translation  from  Gl^i^gow  to  St  Andrews 
ordained  by  the  General  Assembly. 


xxiTHERTO  we  bave  considered  Melville  chiefly 
as  a  literary  character :  we  must  now  contemplate 
him  in  a  different  light.  His  immediate  oligect 
certainly  in  returning  to  Scotland  was  to  assist  in  the 
revival  of  literature,  and  not  to  ta^e  part  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  the  attention  which  he  ^^  called  on  to 
give  to  the  former  necessarily  reqtiired  that  he 
should  be  altogether  ipdifferent  to  the  latter.  He 
had  embraced  an  academical  life  from  choice ;  and 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  a^rded  suffi- 
cient gratifioatipn  to  his  taste,  ^d  ample  employ- 
ment to  his  time  and  talents.  But  partial  as  he 
was  to  literary  pursuit^,  hp  w(is  x^ai  a  piere  academic, 
who  confines  his  thoiightp  nifithin  the  doista'ed 
walls  of  hi{3  college.  From  education  and  from 
constitution  he  felt  a  lively  ipt^rgst  in  the  welfare 
of  his  native  country,  apd  especially  of  his  native 
church,  to  whose  bosofti  h^  had  returned  after  a  Ipng 
abtseuce»  ^i^d  to  whose  benefit  he  had  now  consecrat- 
ed his  g^ts  and  his  lahours. 
His  r^ht  to  take  a  ^hare  iu  ecclesiastical  man- 
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agements  did  not  test  merely  on  his  personal  gifts, 
or  on  the  coitimon  interest  which  all  the  memhers 
of  a  society  have  in  its  welfare.  He  was  officially 
connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland.  During 
the  three  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Glai^ow  he 
officiated  as  minister  of  the  church  of  Govan*. 
But  although  this  \^as  the  OTjjjty  period  of  his  life  in 
which  he  acted  aid  the  ptator  of  a  particular  congre^ 
gation^  yet  he  all  along  held  a  public  situation  in 
the  chlrfch  as  a  professor  of  divinity.  Those  who 
taught  theology  in  colleges  were  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  do<5toiPs,  and  under  this  name 
were  recognised  ias  ecclesiastical  offic^^-bearers  from 
the  beginning  df  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
Besides  the  general  superintendence  which  the 
church  courts  exerd^  over  all  the  seminaries  of 
instruction,  founded  on  the  connection  between 
education  and  reUgion,  thiey  took  a  peculiar  cogni^ 
ance  of  the  divinity  claskesl,  ks  the  immediate  nurse- 
ries of  the  ministry ;  and  the  teachers  of  these,  if 
not  formally  installed  by  their  authority,  were  at 
least  admitted  with  their  approbation  and  consent 
The  professor^  of  divinity  had  not  the  power  rf 
difi^nsing  the  sacraments,  unless  they  were  also 
pastors;  but  they  were  entitled  to  perform  ihe 
other  parts  of  the  pastoral  function.  They  npt  only 
preached  in  public,  but  they  also  sat  in  the  church 
courts,  and  took  part  in  the  judicial  declaration  of 
matters  of  faith,  the  determination  of  religious  con- 

*  See  above,  p.  77.  '»• 
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troversies,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline.  And  this 
they  had  a  right  to  do  in  respect  of  their  office  as 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  and  their  having  the  over- 
sight of  seminaries  which  formed  an  intc^gral  and 
important  part  of  the  general  church.  At  finrt^ 
when  tliere  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  constituent 
memhers  of  the  General  Assemhly,  they  attended 
the  meetings  of  that  judioatory  according  as  they 
found  opportunity;  but  afterwards^  when  the  plan 
(^  delegation  was  adopted,  they  were  chosen  and  sat 
as  commissioners  either  from  the  universities  in 
which  they  taught,  or  from  the  provincial  synods  or 
presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  and 
of  which  they  were  constituent  members  *. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  MeU 
ville's  right  to  act  in  the  affairs  oi  the  churchy  be- 
cause, at  a  subsequent  period^  when  the  court  wi^ed 
to  get  rid  of  his  powerful  opposition  to  their  mear 
sures,  his  right  was  called  in  question,  and  it  wa^ 
alleged  that  he  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  diurch- 
courts  from  oversight,  indulgence,  or  courtesy.  Nor 
is  there  any  foundation  for  the  insiniiation,  that  by 
moving  out  of  his  sphere,  and  intruding  into  one 
fcH*eign  to  his  calling,  he  excited  prejudices  against 
his  professorial  character  and  liter^  employment. 
To  such  a  charge  he  is  not  obnoxious,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  he  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  con- 
ducted himself  improperly  in  the  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies ;-«&ults  which  the  other  members,  and  par- 

*  Bulk  of  the  Un'ivelrsal  Kirk,  f.  60,  b.  Buolop^s  Collect 
of  Confessions,  yoL  ii.pp.  409, 773.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  li.  pp.  432, 464. 
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licularly  the  lay-delegates  from  universities,  were 
equally  liable  to  commit. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
transactions  in  which  Melville  took  such  an  active 
part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  view  of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  affaufs  of  the  church  when  he 
returned  to  Scotland. 

It  has  been  shewn  elsewhere,  that  the  church  dt 
Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Befcmnation, 
m  not  acknowledge  any  permanent  ecclesiastical 
office  superior  to  that  of  the  pastor ;  that  the  em- 
ployment of  superint^idents  was  a  provisional  and 
temporary  expedient,  adopted  to  supply  the  deficit 
ency  of  ministers ;  that  the  superintendents  possess- 
ed no  episcopal  authority,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term ;  that  they  were  ordained  in  the 
same  manner  as  otha:  pastors,  and  derived  the 
special  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  from 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  church,  to  which  they 
were  made  accountable  at  every  meeting  for  all 
their  managements  *.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  the  popish  prelates,  secular  and  regular, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their 
revenaes,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  in  the  country 
occupied  their  seats  in  parliament,  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  equally  as  other 
lords,  as  long  as  their  baronial  benefices  were  not 
forfeited  or  taken  from  them  by  the  state.  But 
even  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines 

*  Life  of  John  Kuox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  283 — 285. 
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did  not  represmit  the  protestant  church  in  puflia-* 
ment ;  and  if  they  exercised  any  ecclesiastic^  ^m- 
thority,  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  bishops,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  admitted  into 
the  ministry,  or  of  their  having  received  a  spedie 
commission  from  the  Gener^  Asscfmbly*.  This 
observation  may  be  applied  to  Deaneries^  Rectories, 
and  infaior  livings.  With  the  exception  of  the 
third  part,  the  incumbents  enjoyed  their  benefices  ; 
and,  upon  jmning  the  protestant  church,  they  were 
admitted  ministers,  if  found  qualified,  according  to 
the  ordinary  forms.  In  this  case,  the  rank  which 
they  had  held  in  the  popish  churc^h,  and  the  bene- 
fices which  they  continued  to  enjoy,  gave  them  no 
precedence  or  superiority  to  their  brethren ;  although 
they  might  still  be  called  by  their  old  titles  in 
the  way  of  courtesy,  or  from  the  powar  of  cus- 
tom  f . 

*  In  1562,  Alexander  Gordon,  bishop  of  Galloway,  wished 
to  be  made  superintendent  of  the  prorince  in  which  his  diocese 
lay  'y  but  was  refused  by  the  General  Assembly.  Knox,  Historie, 
p.  327.  Keith^s  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  166.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  a  visitor. 

t  1b  the  General  Assembly  held  December  1562^  the  .bishop 
of  Galloway  was  enrolled  after  the  superintendents,  under  this 
designation,  *'  Mr  Alexander  Gordon,  entituled  Bishop  of  Gal- 
loway.'* Crawfurd's  MS.  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
— **  30  Dec.  1567.  Anent  die  mariage  of  y*  Queine  with  y*  Erie 
of  Both  well  be  Adam  ctUlit  Bischop  of  Orknay,  the  haill  kirk, 
finds  y*  he  transgrest  y®  act  of  y^  kirk  in  marieing  the  divorcit 
adulterer.  And  y'for  depryvis  him  fra  all  fnnctioun  of  the 
ministrie,'*  &c.  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  36*  In  the 
Assembly,  March  1570,  the  same  bbhop  (after  his  Testoratipn) 
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Things  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year 
1571>  when  it  became  neceissary  to  fill  several  pre- 
lad^  which  were  vacated  by  the  death  or  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  incumbents.  The  church  had  already 
expressed  her  judgment  on  the  subject^  both  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  in  representations  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  in  which 
she  craved  that  the  bishoprics  should  be  dissolved, 
and  their  revenues  applied  to  the  support  of  super- 
intendents  and  ministers.  To  this  measure  the 
court  and  the  greats  part  of  the  nobility  were  de- 
cidedly averse^  Accordingly,  the  vacant  bishoprics, 
and  other  great  benefices,  were  bestowed  on  noble- 
men, who  presented  certain  individuals  to  them, 
after  they  had  tak^n  care  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
certain  portion  of  their  revenues. 

These  proceedings,  as  soon  as  they  transpired, 
were  protested  against  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
church,  and  they  every  where  excited  the  greatest 
dissatis&ction  \    Had  the  church  steadily  resisted 

was  accused  that  be  '*  leflt  the  office  of  preaching,  giving  himself 
daily  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  temporal  judge  as  a 
Lord  of  Session,  which  re<|uireth  the  whole  man,  and  so  rightly 
DO  wise  can  exercise  both  ^  and  stileth  himself  with  Roman  titles^ 
as  Reverend  Father  in  God,  which  pertaineth  to  no  ministers  of 
Christ  Jesus,  nor  is  given  them  in  Scriptures.^^— r-To  this  last 
charge,  the  bishop  answered,  '^  With  pardon  and  reverence  of 
the  Assembly,  I  may  declare,  I  never  delighted  in  such  a  stile, 
nor  desired  any  such  arrogant  title ;  for  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  ;i  worm  of  the  earth,  not  worthy  any  reverence,  giving  and 
attributing  to  my  God  only  all  honour,  glory,  and  reverence  with 
ail  humble  submission.**  Cald  MS.  vol.  i\.  pp.  163,  166. 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  254,  259,  285.     Rnpx^s  letter  to 

VOL.  I.  ,K 
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tkis  sdieme,  and  refused  to  admit  the  presmtttes,  the 
patrons  would  have  found  themselves  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament;  for  the  benefices  couM  be 
held  only  by  ecclesiastics,  and  the  whole  power  of 
'  admission  legally  belonged  to  the  superintendents 
and  other  minirt^s.  To  prevent  them  ftom  adopt- 
ing this  course,  measures  of  intimidation  wiere  ^ed. 
The  most  resdute  of  the  ministers  were  threatened 
with  punishment,  and  an  order  was  issued  discharg- 
ing the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices  to  the 
collectors  of  the  church  *«  But  this  method  not 
succeeding  recourse  was  had  to  the  arts  of  p€r8uasi<»i 
and  address.  An  extntoidinary  meeting  of  the 
supaintendents  and  of  certain  mmisters  was  assem- 
bled at  Ldth,  in  January  1573^ .  to  consult  on  the 
best  method  of  pacifying  the  dissatisfu^on  which 
bad  arisen.  This  convention,  afb^  assuming  the 
powars  of  a  general  assembly,  was  prevailed  on 
hastily  to  devolve  the  whole  business  on  a  committee, 
authorizing  any  four  of  them  to  meet  with  such 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
ratifying  whatever  they  might  determine  agreeably 
to  their  instructions. 

The  joint  committee  met  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  and  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
matters  referred  to  them.  They  agreed,  that,  "  in 
consideration  of  the  present  time,*'  the  titles  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of  dioceses, 

the  Assembly  at  Stirling,  in  Bulk  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  53. 
Hume  of  €k>dscroft,  Hist,  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  toI.  ii.  217. 
♦  Bannatyne,  p.  278.     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  295. 
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slioidd  not  be  altered,  at  kast  untii  the  kiiig^s 
majority,  or  until  the  parliament  should  make  a 
difierent  arrangement ;  that  such  m&  were  admitted 
to  bishopries  should  be  of  due  age  and  of  sufi&eient 
scriptural  qualifications  ;  that  they  should  be  chotra 
by  a  chapter  en*  assembly  of  learned  ministers ;  and 
that  they  should  have  no  greater  jurisdiction  than 
was  already  committed  to  superintend^its,  but  should 
be  subject  to  the  general  assemUies  dT  the  church 
in  i^iritual,  as  they  were  to  the  king  in  temporal 
matters.  They  agreed  that  abbacies  and  pricaies 
should  continue  in  like  manner;  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  support  of  ministers  in  ibe 
churches  attached  to  these  places;  and  that  as 
abbots,  priors,  and  commendatiMV  formed,  aioiig 
with  bishops,  the  ecclecdastical  estate  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  College  ci  Justice,  their  learning  and 
ability  should,  before  their  election,  be  tried  by 
the  l>ishops  of  the  respective  provinces  wi^a 
which  the  monasteries  were  situated.  It  was 
farther  agreed,  that  inferkKr  benefices  should  be 
conferred  only  on  persons  duly  qualified  and  r^u« 
larly  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  that  ihe  churches 
through  the  kingdom  dhould  be  planted,  lesidenee 
secured,  and  pluralities  prevented ;  and  that  die  re- 
venues of  provostries,  prebendarieis,  and  chaplainries 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  bursars 
at  grammar  schools  and  universities.  This  agree- 
ment was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Regent 
and  Council,  who  engaged  to  persuade  the  lay 

K2 
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patrons  of  churches  to  conform  to  such  of  its  r^ula- 
tions  as  concerned  them  *. 

Such  was  the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution 
framed  by  the  famous  convention  at  T^eith.  It 
was  a  constitution  of  the  most  motely  and  heterc^e- 
neous  kind ;  being  made  up  of  presbytery,  episco- 
pacy,  and  papal  monkery.  Viewed  in  one  light, 
indeed,  it  might  be  deemed  harmless.  It  made 
little  or  no  alteration  on  the  established  discipline 
of  the  church.  The  bishops  were  invested  with  no 
episcopal  authority ;  and  if  unfit  persons  w^e  ad- 
mitted to  the  office,  the  (general  Assembly.,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  subjected,  might  suspend  or 
depose  them^  and  call  the  chapters  to  account  for 
their  irregular  conduct.  Nor  were  the  monastic 
prelates,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  church 
courts.  But  in  another  point  oi  view  the  innovar 
tions  were  real,  and  had  they  been  acquiesced  in 
and  ratified  by  the  proper  authority,  they  would 
eventually  have  overthrown  the  liberties  of  the 
^uroh  of  Scotland.  Even  names  and  titles,  empty 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  have  often  great  influence 
from  the  ideas  whidi  have  been  immemoriably  com- 
Uned  and  associated  with  them.  Limited  as  the 
power  granted  to  bishops  was,  there  was  every  reason 

*  The  act  of  the  Privy  Council  appointing  commissioners  to 
meet  with  those  of  the  Kirk^  is  dated  Janoarj  16,  1571.  ('Re- 
cords of  Privy  Council.)  The  act  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Kirky  (Jan.  15,  1571.)  appointing  their  committee,  and  the 
whole  of  the  articles  agreed  on  by  the  joint  committee,  are  in- 
serted in  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  310 — 325. 
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to  fear  that,  once  admitted,  they  would  make  con- 
tinual efforts  to  regain  the  original  prerogatives  of 
their  order ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
ocurts  would  prove  too  feeble  for  removing  thern^ 
however  unworthy,  from  their  places,  or  for  checking 
their  encroachments,  when  abetted  by  nobles  who 
were  so  deeply  interested  in  their  support.  The  ne- 
glect of  discipline,  or  endless  jarring,  was  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  ei^blishment  of  bishops  and 
superintendents  within  the  same  provinces,  who  were 
clothed  with  co-ordinate  and  equal  authority,  but 
guided  in  their  proceedings  by  distinct  advisers  and 
different  precedents  *.  By  the  regulations  relating 
to  abbots  and  priors,  titles  and  dignities  generated  by 
the  grosseist  superstition,  and  rendered  odious  by  the 
powerful  support  which  they  had  given  to  papal 
corruption  and  tyranny,  were  recognized  as  in  some 
sort  pertaining  to  a  church  which  boated  of  having 
removed  the  slightest  vestiges  of  popery  f  •     The 

*  ^*  Id  Marche  immediatilie  following  (tlie  convention  at 
L«ith),  the  Assemblie  continoit  still  the  superintendents,  so  that 
there  was  in  on  diocese  ane  Bishop  and  3  Superintendents,  c]uhilk 
be  roakeCh  Bishops.^*  The  Replye  of  ane  Dotatist  (sic)  to  Mr 
Cowper  his  Dicaiologie.  p.  27.  MS.  in  Advocates  Library.  Comp. 
Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  Soon  after  John  Douglas  was  made 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Winram  *  came  to  be  designed  Su- 
perintendent of  Strathem,  instead  of  Fife. 

f  The  framers  of  the  Articles  of  Leith  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  incongruity,  and  accordingly  take  care  to  express 
themselves  in  very  genera]  terms  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  this  reliffioos  office.  They  merely  say  that  the  bishop 
of  the  province  where  the  abbey  or  priory  lies,  shall  **  try  and 
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dvil  places  of  churchmen,  which  had  always  heen 
condemned  by  our  refonners,  were  sanctioned ;  and 
the  church  was  to  be  represented  in  parliament  and 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  not  only  by  bishops,  but  also 
by  monkish  prelates  over  whom  she  had  no  direct 
controul,  and  whose  official  names  it  would  have 
been  reckoned  profile  to  introduce  into  the  roll  of 
her  General  Assembly.  The  design  of  securing 
the  richest  portion  of  the  benefices  to  the  court,  its 
friends  and  dependants,  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole 
scheme,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  account 
for  its  strange  inccmgruities,  did  not  appear  in  any 
part  of  its  details.  This  was  tacitly  understood, 
and  left  to  be  provided  for  by  secret  treaty  between 
individual  patrons  and  presentees.  The  calf 's  skin 
alone  appeared ;  the  straw  with  which  it  was  stuffed 
,  was  carefully  concealed,  lest  the  cow  should  have 
refused  to  give  her  milk  *. 

examinat  his  learning  and  abiHtie.'*^  For  the  tame  rea8on  they 
excluded  entirely  from  their  consideration  the  case  of  Nomieries, 
■ot  knowing  what  place  in  the  church  to  assign  to  the  right 
rererend  Abbesses  and  Prioresses.  There  is  a  curious  document 
with  relation  to  these,  after  the  dftath  of  Dame  Christiane  Ballen- 
den  ''Prioress  ef  the  Priorissie  of  theSenis  besjde  the  bttrrowmure 
ui  Edin'.*'  ''  Jame&  erll  of  Mortone  &c.  understanding  that  in 
the  cooTentioun  of  the  Statis  of  yis  realme  consideratioun  being  had 
that  the  nunreis  ar  nocht  meit  to  be  conferrit  and  gevin  to  wemen 
according  to  tlie  first  foondatbun  in  tyme  of  ignorance,^'  &c.  ap- 
points ''  capitane  Ninian  cockburne  his  hienes  chalmerlan  and 
factor  to  the  said  priorissie  of  the  Senis^*  &c.  Maf  31.  1575^ 
(Begister  of  Prtvy  Sea^yol.  43.  fol.  10.) 

^  lo  allusien  to  tbe  custooi  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  of 
placing  a  calf's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  called  a  Tukhan^  before 
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This  mongrel  species  of  prelacy  cannot  meet  the 
approbation  of  any  true  episcopalian*  Though  cer- 
tain eager  adyocates  of  primitive  order  and  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  the  hierarchy  have  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  episcopacy  always  existed  in  Scot- 
lan4  and  in  support  of  this  plea  have  appealed, 
among  other  things,  to  the  transacticm  at  Leith, 
yet  they  have  generally  shewn  themselves  reluct* 
ant  and  shy  in  claiming  kindred  with  the  tulchan 
prelates,  whenever  their  true  original  and  real 
condition  have  been  fairly  exposed.  And  indeed 
how  could  they  acknowledge  as  legitimate  bishops 
men  who  possessed  as  little  of  the  episcopal  poWer 
as  they  did  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  who  were 
subject  to  the.  authority  of  an  assembly  compos- 
ed of  pretended  presbyters  and  mere  laics,  by 
whom  they  were  liable  to  be  tried,  censured,  sus- 
pended, and  deposed,  and  who,  in  one  word,  were 
utterly  destitute  of  canonical  consecratiqut*  ? 

cows  to  induce  them  to  giro  their  milk,  those  who  oocbpied  the 
epiicopal  office  at  this  time  were  called  TukAan  Bishops,  Cald. 
MS.  ii.  340. 

*  It  is  proper,  however,  that  facts  should  be  stated  y  and  there 
are  two  which  mmj  be  weighed  bj  those  who  are  disposed  to  laj 
stress  on  such  things.  1.  John  Winram  took  part  in  the  in- 
aoguration  of  John  Douglas  as  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  Now, 
Winram  ws^pspsshly^  and  in  consequence  episcopalbf  and  canoni- 
eallj  ordained.  He  was  also  Sub-prior  of  the  Abbej  of  St  An- 
drews, and,  as  such.  Vicar  General  during  the  vacancj  of  the 
see.  Will  not  these  two  circumstances,  joined  to  the  teriium 
^dd  of  his  being  a  Superintendent,  make  him,  if  noX  formaUter^ 
at  least  virtuaUtsr^  a  Bishop  f  2.  Robert  Stewart,  bishop  of 
Caithness,  was  present,  and  actually  laid  his  hands  on  Douglases 
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Tfie  articles  agreed  on  at  Leith  were  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  St  Andrews 
in  March,  and  at  Perth  in  August,  1572.  At  the 
last  q£  these  meetings  the  Assembly,  after  hearing 
the  repprt  of  a  committee  a{^inted  to  examine  the 
subject,  came  to  the  following  resolution  :  That  the 
articles  realized  certain  names,  such  as  arch- 
bishop, dean,  archdean,  chancellor,  and  chapter, 
which  were  thought  slanderous  and  offensive  to  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  brethren ;  therefore,  the  whole 
Assembly,  as  well  those  that  were  in  commissiim  at 
Leith  as  others,  protest  that  they  meant  not,  by 
using  such  names,  to  ratify,  consent,  and  agree,  to 
any  kind  of  papistry  or  superstition,  and  wish  rather 
the  said  names  to  be  changed  into  others  that  are 
not  slanderous  and  offensive ;  and  in  like  manner 

bead.  (Bannatyne^s  Journal,  p.  ,324.)  Now,  tbe  most  rigid 
canonists  allow  that  tbe  legal  quorum  of  three  may  he  dispensed 
Vfith  in  a  case  of  necessity.  But  there  is  one  flaw  remaining 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  removed— >the  bishop  of  Caithness  him* 
self,  it  seems,  was  never  consecrated^  nay,  **  he  never  was  in 
j)riest^s  orders  P^  (Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  128.) 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Scots  have  always  shewn  a 
peculiar  and  constitutional  Incapacity  for  the  difficult  task  of 
making  bishops,  and  the  work  has  never  succeeded  in  their  hands 
without  assistance  from  York,  liambeth,  or  Borne.  It  is  long 
since  venerable  Bede  applogi^^d  for  this  by  observing  that  we 
did  sucb  thipgs  '*  piore  inusiUUo*^'*  A  presbjrterian  may  be  allowed 
to  smile  on  this  subject,  when  even  Keith,  g.  bishop  of  the  true 
stamp,  and  not  ovjcr-giveo  tp  be  witty,  fcould  not  iielp  remarking, 
that  "  it  is  a  little  diverting"  to  observe  a  commission  given  to 
one  who  was  not  *'  vested  with  any  sacred  character  at  all,  to 
assist  in  the  consecration  of  other  men  to  the  9acred  office  of 
Bishops."  (Catalogue,  ut  supra.) 
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protest  that  the  said  heads  and  articles  agreed  on 
be  received  only  as  an  Interim^  till  farther  order 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  king's  majesty, 
regent,  and  nobility,  for  which  they  will  press  as 
occasion,  shall  serve.  This  declaration  and  protest 
the  Assembly  extended  to  (he  titles  and  functions 
of  abbots  and  priors  ♦. 

The  evils  which  this  new  and  inauspicious  settle- 
ment wafi  calculated  to  produce  were  soon  apparent 
to  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting.  The  sees 
were  generally  filled,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
by  peilBons  who  were  unqualified,  some  by  youth 
and  others  by  extreme  age,  some  by  want  of  talent 
and  others  by  want  of  character  f .  They  incurred 
]^blic  odium  by  consenting  to  become  the  tools  of 
the  court,  and  by  the  simoniacal  pactions  which  they 
were  known  or  suspected  to  have  made  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  presentations. 
At  every  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  com- 

*  Ruik  of  the  Uoiversall  Kirk,  f.  55.  ^  Cald.  MS.  vol.  11.  p. 

t  Douglas,  archbisliop  of  St  Andrews,  was  supenusnuated. 
Campbell,  bishop  of  firechiD,  was  a  yoatb,  and  needed  to  be  put 
under  thejtuition  of  the  superintendent  of  Angus.  (Cald.  MS. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  471.)  George  Douglas,  bishop  of  Murray,  was 
under  process  for  immon^litj,  and  continued  under  trials  for  years 
without  giving  satisfaction  as  to  his  gifts.  (lb.  ib.  pp.  473,  478.) 
'*  The  yeir  efter,  was  niai4  bischope  Geordie  of  Murro, 
whom  I  saw  a  haill  wintar  mumling  on  his  pretching  of  his 
peapers  everie  day  at  our  morning  prayers,  and  haid  it  not  weill 
parceur  when  all  was  done.*'  (Melville's  Diary,  p.  21,) 
Alexander  Hepburn,  bbhop-elect  of  Ross,  delivered  his  trials  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  and  gave  good  satisfaction.  (Cald. 
MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  458.:| 
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plaints  w^e  made  against  iihem,  at  censures  inflicted 
on  them  for  n^lect  of  duty,  transgression  of  the 
laws  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  interference  with 
superintendents  in  the  exercise  oi  discipline^  simony, 
or  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  chiurch. 
Those  who  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  die  court 
at  Leith,  in  the  hopes  that  churches  would  be  plant- 
ed and  stipends  appointed,  were  mortifyingly  dis- 
appointed. The  patrons  of  benefices  uQt  being 
bound  by  any  law,  refused  to  comply  with  the  regu-< 
lations.  And  the  Regent,  instead  of  using  his  in^ 
fluence,  as  he  had  promised,  to  procure  their  com- 
pliance, encouraged  them  by  his  conduct  to  perse- 
vere in  their  refusaL  Having,  under  a  deceitful 
pretext,  got  the  management  of  the  thirds  of  benefi- 
ced out  of  the  hands  of  the  collectors  appointed  by 
the  church,  he  united  a  number  of  parishes  under 
the  care  of  one  minister,  assisted  by  readers  to  whom 
a  trifling  salary  was  allotted.  The  ministers  com- 
plained loudly  of  these  abuses,  and  consulted  on  the 
most  proper  means  of  checking  them.  Upon  which, 
Morton  accused  them  of  seditious  and  treasonable 
speeches,  withdrew  his  countenance  from  their  as- 
semblies, began  to  call  in  question  their  right  to 
meet  and  transact  business  without  his  express  allow- 
ance, and  advanced  a  claim  to  the  same  supremacy 
over  the  church  in  Scotland  which  had  been  declared 
to  belong  to  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign in  England^. 

*  Bulk  of  the  Uoiversall  Kirk,  p.  58.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
398—403,  413-^23,  454. 
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In  this  €<m|u6ed  and  unsettled  state  were  the  ^- 
Uats  of  the  church  whi^  Melville  revisited  his  na- 
tive country.    Two  years  before  this  paiod,  the  in- 
diyidual  whom  ^evidence  raised  up  to  enHghten 
and  rrfomi  Scotland  had  rested  from  his  labours. 
The  ^^  dead  hand"  and  dying  voice  of  Knox  were 
employed  in  protesting  against  a  system  which  he 
fi>re6aw    would  debase   the  purity  and  endanger 
the  existasce  of  that  ecclesiastical  establishment 
which  he  had.  contributed  to  rear  with  unwearied 
exertion,  and  whose  safety  he  had  watched  over 
witb  the  most  uncorrupted  fidelity.    The  loss  sus- 
tained  by  his    removal   was    soon   severely  felt. 
There  still  remained  a  number  of  excellent  men, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
R^ormaticm  had  b^n  established  in  Scotland,  and 
not  incapable  of  defending  them.    But  there  was 
wanting  an  individual  inheriting  a  portion  (^  the 
ardent  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Refinrmer,  ca- 
pable (ji  giving  an  impulse  and  a  direction  to  public 
sentimelit,  and  possessing  decision  of  mind  to  exe- 
cute, as  well  as  sagacity  to  discern,  those  measures 
which  were  requisite  to  restore  the  cljurch  to  her 
libeijiies,  and  to  fix  h^  authority  on  a  proper  and 
solid  basis. 

All  were  convinced  that  things  ought  not  to 
remain  on  their  present  footing,  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  change 
which  was  needed  and  the  best  way  of  efiecting  it. 
Three  questions  rose  out  of  the  present  conjuncture 
of  aflQurs.    The  first  related  to  the  superiority  of 
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bishops  above  other  ministers;  the  second  to  inva- 
sions on  the  property  of  the  church  ;  and  the  third 
to  the  encroachments  made  on  her  authority.  But 
although  these  questions  may  appear  to  be  distinct, 
yet  the  two  hist  were  in  reality  involved  in  the  first, 
or  at  least  were  inseparably  connected  with  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  was  by  setting  up  bishops, 
and  by  the  share  which  they  consequently  had  in 
the  admission  of  ministers,  that  the  court  expected 
chiefly  to  succeed  in  their  designs  on  the  patrimony 
of  the  church.  And  whatever  they  may  have  found 
it  prudent  to  give  out,  or  whatever  a  few  individuals 
may  have  really  felt,  the  great  reason  which  has 
induced  rulers  to  prefer  episcopacy  is  the  superior 
facility  with  wliich  it  enables  them  to  exert  sxi  un- 
limited sway  over  the  clergy,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  Melville  appears  to  have 
viewed  the  subject. 

He  was  satisfied  in  his  judgment  that  prelacy 
had  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  viewed 
as  a  human  expedient,  its^  tendency  was  dangerous 
and  Jiurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  knew 
that  the  words  bishop  znA presbyter  are  interchange- 
ably used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  most 
popular  arguments  for  the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy 
are  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  original  language  of 
Scripture  *.     He  was  persuaded  with  Jerora  and 

♦  Acts,  XX.  17,  28.  1  Pet.  V.  1>  2.  In  ihe  venerable  Sjriac 
Tersion  called  the  Pesbito,  tm^iwiru  is  translated  "  the  elders,'^ 
and  tinrx$wn.  "  the  office  of  an  elder.'*  Philip,  i.  1.   1  Tiro. 
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other  Christian  Fathers^  that  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  were  at  first  equal  * ;  and  though  he  knew 
that  a  certain  pre-eminence  was,  at  an  early  period, 
given  to  one  of  the  ooU^e  of  presByters  over  the 
rest,  with  the  view  or  under  the  psetext  of  preserv- 
ing unity,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  this  device 
had  oftener  hred  dissention^  and  fostered  a  i^irit  of 
ambition  and  avarice  4mong  the  clergy.  He  knew 
from  ecdeidastical  history^  that,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  this  change  took  place,  bishops  were 
parochial  and*liot  diocesan ;  and  he  was  satisfied, 
that  the  same  principles  which  justify,  and  the  same 
measures  which  led  to  the  extension  of  the  bishop's 
power  over  all  the  pastors  of  a  diocese,  will  justify  and 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  archbishop,  metropo- 
Utan,  or  patriarch  over  a  province  or  kingdom,  and  of 
a  universal  bishop,  or  p(^>  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.  He  had  witnessed  the  good  efiects  of  pres- 
byterian  parity  at  Geneva  and  in  France.  He 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  in 
England  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  rarity  of  preach- 
ing, the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
pluralities;  want  of  discipline,  and  other  abuses 
which  produced  dissentimis  and  heart-burnings  in 
that  flourishing  kingdom.    And  he  was  convinced 

ill.  1.  ^*  This  proves  (says  Dr  Marsh)  that  the  Syriac  translator 
mtderstood  his  original,  and  that  //e  made  a  proper  distinction 
between  that  of  the  primitive  and  that  of  the  hierarchical  church. '^^ 
Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  yol.  ii.  pp.  32, 
553.Lond.  JSO^ 
»  See  Note  X. 
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that  the  best  and  the  only  effisctual  Pmy  of  redmss- 
ing  the  grievances  whkh  at  present  afflicted  the 
^ureh  of  Scotland,  aikl  <^  preventing  their  return, 
was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  abolishing 
prelacy,  and  restoring  that  parity  of  rank  and  an* 
thority  Miiich  existed  at  the  bc^ning  among  all 
the  ]mst(M*s  of  the  dburch.  By  ^conversation  he 
ascertained  that  a  number  of  the  nmniters  coincided 
with  him  in  these  views;  and  he  considered  that  he 
was  at  liberty,  and  that  it  was  duty,  to  embrace 
every  proper  opportunity  of  inculcatibg  and  enfoic- 
ing  them  upon  such  as  doubted  of  then*  ttm:^  or 
scrupled  the  ]^opriety  of  redudng  them  to  pradiee. 
Melville  sat  as  a  member  cf  the  Groneial  As- 
sembly which  was  held  at  Edinbuigfa  in  Mardi 
1575,  being  the  &8t  meeting  of  that  judicatory 
after  his  admissi<m  to  the  CoUege  of  Glasgow. 
This  Assembly  resumed  the  subject  of  ecdesiaatical 
polity  which  had  formierly  been  under  coMidera* 
tion*.  The  conviction  that  scnnethii^  behaved 
to  be  done  in  this  matter  was  now  become  to  gene* 
ral  and  strong,  that  a  Convention  of  Estates,  held  a 
few  days  before,  had  voted  that  great  inconv^encet 
had  arisen,  and  were  likely  to  increase,  from  the 
want  of  a  decent  and  comely  ^oremment  in  the 
church ;  and  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  laymen  and  ministers,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  ecde* 
siastical  polity  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 

*  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  436—7. 
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adaj^ted  to  the  state  t>f  ibe  country  *.  The  Gene- 
ral Assembly  appointed  a  comimttee  of  their  num- 
ber to  meet  widi  the  Regent's  commissioners^  ^i- 
joining  them  to  wait  on  the  business,  and  to  trans- 
mit to  the  ministers  <^  the  different  provinces  any 
overtures  that  might  be  made.  But  though  they 
had  no  objection  to  concur  with  the  government, 
they  conad^red  the  sul^ect  as  one  that  properly  be- 
longed to  themselves,  and  therefore  appointed  sudi 
brethr^i  as  had  studied  the  question  most  particu- 
larly to  meet  and  prepare  a  draught  to  be  laid  be- 
fore tbe  AssanHy.  Melville  was  a  member  of  this 
cottSdittee,  which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  whose  labours  at  last  produced  the  second  book 
of  Discipline  f  . 

At  the  next  Assembly,  in  August  1575,  when 
it  was  pressed  to  proceed,  as  usual,  to  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  rose  and  protested  that  the  examination 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  voL  m*  p.  89.  Id  the  writ  of  JPrivy  Seal  i*e- 
spectingthe  Cbahncrlanrie  of  the  Senis,  formerly  referred  to,  after 
quoting  from  the  act  of  the  convention,  it  is  added  :  "  In  consid* 
deratiouo  of  the  goid  intentioun  to  constitute  and  estahlish  a  godlle 
and  decent  ecclesiatticall  polecy  for  ordorittg  and  govemrog  of 
the  kirk  within  this  realm,  and  that  na  thing  quhilk  my*  hinder 
the  samin  wald  be  done  in  the  meyn  tyme  It  was  condudit  that 
the  saidis  nonries  and  vtheris  abhayis  or  prioreis  now  vacand  or 
that  heirefter  happenis  to  yaik  sail  nocht  be  disponit  nor  geven 
m  titell  to  ony  maoer  of  personn  or  person  is  bnt  remane  vacaii4 
qohill  the  constitutioon  and  establising  of  the  said  ecclesiastical! 
polecy.  As  the  Act  maid  heirvpoun  purport  is,"  &Lc.  (Regifitjer 
of  Privy  seal.)     Comp.  Act  Pari,  Scot.  iii.  90. 

t  MeWille's  Diary,  p.  42.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  45r, 
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of  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  should  not^pte-judge 
what  he  and  other  brethren  had  to  object  against 
the  lawfulness  of  their  office*.  Either  on  thi$ 
occasion,  or  at  a  subsequent  sederunt,  Melville  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly  in  a  q>eech  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  he  supported  Dury's  proposition, 
and  stated  his  own  sentiments  respecting  episcc^acy. 
This  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention,  made  a  deep  impression  f .  The  question 
was  immediately  proposed.  Whether  bishops,  as 
they  are  now  in  Scotland,  have  their  function  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  chapters 
appointed  for  electing  them  ought  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  reformed  church.  For  the  better  resoIuti<m  of 
this  question  the  Assembly  agreed,  that  it  should  be 
reasoned  on  by  a  select  number  on  each  side,  and 
nominated  John  Craig,  who  had  been  Enox*s  col- 
league, but  was  at  this  time  minister  of  Aberdeen* 
James  Lawson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Andrew  Melville,  on,  the  negative,  and  George 
Hay,  commissioner  of  Caithness,  John  Row,  minis- 
/ter  of  Perth,  and  David  Lindsay,  of  Leith,  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  After  two  days, 
the  committee  presented  their  report,  bearing,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  expedient  for  the  present  to 
give  a  direct  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
but  were  of  opinion  that,  if  unfit  persons  were  chosen 
as  bishops,  they  ought  to  be  tried  anew  and  deposed 

*  Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  62. 
t  Spots  woody  Hist.  p.  275. 
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by  the  General  Assembly  ♦.  They  farther  reported^ 
that  they  had  agreed  on  the  following  points  re- 
specting the  office  of  a  bishc^  or  supaintendent ; 
First,  that  the  name  of  bidiop  is  common  to  all  who 
are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  particular  flock, 
in  preaching  the  word,  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  exercising  discipline  with  the  consent  of  their 
elders ;  and  that  this  is  the  diief  function  of  bishops, 
according  to  the  word  <£  God.  Second,  that  out 
of  this  number  some  may  be  chosen  to  visit  such 
reasonable  bounds,  besides  their  own  flodc,  as  the 
Genend  Assembly  shall  allot  to  them ;  to  admit 
ministers,  with  the  consent  of  the  ministers  in  their 
respective  bounds,  and  of  the  particular  congrega- 
.tions  concamed ;  toiadmit  elders  and  deacons  where 
there  were  none,  with  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
and  to  suspend  ministers,  for  just  causes,  with  the 
consult  of  their  brethren  in  the  district.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  report  was' deferred  until  next 
meeting  of  Assembly.  Thare  were  six  bishops  pre- 
sent, noiK  <^whbm  offisred  any  defence  <^  the  epis- 
copal office  f «  In  April  1576,  the  Assembly,  after 
deUberation,  aj^roved  of  and  adopted  the  rejport  of 
the  committee  in  all  its  parts ;  and  for  carrying  it 

*  lo  Spotswood^s  History,  p.  176,  it  is,  "  if  any  bishop  was 
chosen  that  had  not  qualities  required  hy  the  word  of  God,  he 
should  be  tried  by  the  GenefxU  Assembly  J*'*  But  in  the  Areh- 
bidiop^s  MS.  k  stands  thus  \  **  he  simild  be  tried  de  novo  %  the, 
Assembly^  and  deposed  from  hie  placeJ'*  Wodrow^s  Life  of 
Andrew  Mefville,  p.  9.  MS3.  yol.  i.  Bibl.  Coil.  Glas. 

f  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  64.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  470, 472* 
SpotHwood,  p.  276. 
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into  efifect,  ordained  that  such  of  tlie  liisliops  as  had 
not  taken  the  ehaige  of  a  single  congregation,  should 
now  make  choiee  of  one.  From  this  time  the  As* 
BemUy  £[Aowed  up  their  decision  until  they  formally 
alx^bed  the  episcc^al  office*  In  AprU  1578,  they 
agreed  that  the  hishofM  shcmld  finr  the  Aiture  be  ad- 
dressed  in. die  same  style  as  other  ministers^  and  in 
ease  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  hishoprick,  they 
discharged  the  diapters  from  pioceediag  to  a  new 
election  before  next  meeting  of  Assembly.  At 
length,  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Dundee^ 
in  July  1580,  found  and  dedaxed  the  office  of  a 
Bishop,  as  then  used  and  commonly  understood,  to  be  * 
destitute  of  warrant  from  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
human  invention  tending  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
diurch;  ordained  the  bidiops  to  demit  their  pretend- 
ed office  Mnpticker,  and  to  receive  sdmissHm  de  novo 
to  the  ministerial  <dKce,  under  the  pam  of  excommu- 
nication after  due  admonition ;  a^  appointed  the 
places  and  times  at  which  they  should  appear  befiove 
the  provincial  synods,  and  signify  their  subnission  to 
this  act.  This  resolution  was  come  to  by  ^^  the  whcde 
assemUyin  one  voice,  after  liberty  given  to  dl  men 
to  reason  in  the  matter,  none  opposing  himself  in  de- 
fending the  said  pretended  office.''  Nor  did  the  king's 
Commissioner,  who  was  present  in  the  Assembly, 
make  the  smallest  opposition  to  the  procedure  *. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  success  o£  tins 

*  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk;  p.  95.     CM.  MS.  vol.  u.  pp. 

620—1.    Melville^s  Diary,  p.  62.     Spotswood,  Hist  p.  311. 

"In  consequence  of  a  difficulty  expressed  by  some  individuals  as  to 
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measu^  that  tlie  AmeiaSAy  should  pasire  the 
inihim8Bi<m  of  the  iacnmboits  in  the  ^iffictrnt  miB* 
This  was  no  easy  tad:,  m  iii  addlitkm  to  iim  eeh»^t- 
4moe  which  all  men  &el  to  rdinqnith  fOWSt,H^ 
bii&ops  were  <m  the  present  occasion  aiamiiiged  to 
NGistaneebytheeimrtandndbiltty.  NotwHfatiPdf 
ing  tiiis,  so  active  were  the  ^igents  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  that  the  submission  of  the  whole  ordc^f 
with  the  exceptkn  of  five,  was  obtained  in  the  oomose 
of  the  year  in  whidi  the  act  abdidiii^  ejimopwy 


While  they  were  taking  these  decisive  steps  in 
abolishing  episoopaey/die  Ass^nbly  were  acitively 
employed  in  maturing  their  plan  of  church  go- 
vernment. In  April  1576,  the  committee  entrusted 
with  this  business  was  enlarged.  It  was  divided 
into  fimr  sub-eommittees,  to  meet  in  Glasgow,  Kdsn« 
burgh,  St  Andrews,  and  Montrose ;  who,  aftet  pre- 
paring materials,  were  to  send  delegates  to  a  general 
meeting  at  Stiriing,  where  the  whole  was  to  be  ex- 
amined, revised,  and  put  into  propa:  form*  The  re« 
suit  of  their  labours  was  laid  before  the  Greneral  As- 
sanbly,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  several  meet- 

the  exact  import  of  tbc  act  condemning  episcopacy,  the  general 
Assembly  Tvhich  met  at  Glasgow  in  April  15S1,  (consirting  "  for 
the  most  part*^  of  tbo  same  indittduaU  wbo  had  been  present  in  th^ 
Assembly  at  Dundee)  declared,  **  that  they  meant  haHkUe  to  coq- 
demne  the  esUte  of  bischops  as  they  are  now  in  Scotland,  and  y^. 
y*  same  was  y*  determination  of  y«  kirk  at  y^  tim^"  ,Buik  ^f 
Unir.  Kirfc,  f.  101,  a.  Spotswood  has  no|  given  a  faithfnl  ac<- 
coont  of  this  explanation.    Hist.  p.  316. 

*  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  100,  b.     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 
L  2 
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ings  in  examining  ^nd  correcting  the  draught,  dis- 
easing those  points  which  were  doubtful  or  dig|mt- 
ed*,  listening  to  objections,  receiving  hints  from 
whatever  quarter  they  came,  and,  in  short,  adopting, 
every  means  for  rendering  the  platform  as  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  as  pose&hle.  During  these  delibera- 
tions, Morton,  with  the  view  of  embarrassing  their 
I»roceeding8,  gave  in. a  ^per  containing  forty-two 
questiims  relating  to  the  government  of  the  church, 
'to  which  he  required  answers.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  these  questions  were  evidently  cap- 
tious and  frivolous  f,  the  Assembly,  to  shew  their 
respect  to  the  Regent,  appointed  a  conmiittee  to 

*  The  heads  oi patronage^  divorce^  and  the  office  of  deacotu^ 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  consequently  were  made 
the  subject  of  longest  dtscassion.  The  ground  of  objeetion  to  the 
last  of  these  heads  was  that  it  gave  the  managemeat  of  the  patri* 
moDj  of  the  church  to  the  beacons. 

t  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  these  questions,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Adamson :  **  Ought  there  to 
be  any  degrees  of  dignity  and  order  among  ministers,  in  respect 
of  learning,  age,  or  places,  where  they  make  residence  ?  How 
far  may  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  every  particular 
kirk  or  paroch  proceed,  and  in  what  causes  ?  How  many  G*  As- 
semblies ought  there  to  be  within  a  kingdom  ?  by  whom  should 
they  be  convocate  ?  for  what  cause  ?  What  form  of  summonin|^ 
and  proceeding  ?  &e.  What  is  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  kirk  ^ 
Shall  ministers'  stipends  be  alike  in  quantity,  because  they  are 
thooght  to  be  alike  in  dignity  ?  What  is  Symony  ?  Whether  may 
a  man  be  both  a  minister  and  a  reader,  or  ane  officer  at  arms,  or 
a  Lord  or  Laird's  steward,  Griefe«  pantryman  or  porter?  Whether 
has  the  city  of  Geneva  committed  sacrilege  or  not,  in  appointing 
the  rents  or  tiends  of  their  Bishoprick  to  their  common  thesaary, 
paying  but  a  certain  portion  thereof  to  the  stipend  of  their  minis- 
ters ?*'    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  503—507. 
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answer  tbem ;  but  tfaey  did  not  suffer  themselTes  to 
be  diverted  from  their  main  business.  Perceivii^ 
their  determination,  Morton  altered  his  ccmduct,  mr 
at  le^t  *fais  language,  signifying  that  he  ^  liked 
well  of  their  travels  and  labour  in  that  matter;''  and 
requiring  them  to  use  all  expedition  to  comiplete  the 
work  which  they  had  begun.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted accordingly,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  held  in  the 
Magdalene  Chapel  of  Edinburgh  in  April  1578» 
and  of  which  Melville  was  Moderator  *.  From  this 
time,  the  Book  of  Policy,  as  it  was  then  styled,  or 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  although  not  ratified  by 
the  Privy  Council  or  Parliament,  was  regarded  by 
the  Church  as  exhibiting  her  authorized  form  of 
government,  and  the  subsequent  Assemblies  took 
steps  for  carrying  its  arrangements  into  e£Pect,  by 
erecting  Presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
committing  to  them  the  oversight  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs  within  their  bounds,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bishops,  superintendents,  and  visitors  f. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  though  an  admira- 

*  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  73—4.     Cald.  MS.  ii.  529. 

t  Among  the  overtures  made  by  tlie  Synod  of  Lothian  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  July  1579,  was  the  followilig :  **  A  gene- 
ral order  to  be  taken  for  erecting  of  Presbyteries  in  places  where 
Publick  Exercise  Is  used,  until  the  tyme  the  Policie  of  the  Kirk 
be  established  be  law.*'  To  this  the  Assembly  answered  :  **  The 
Exercise  may  be  judged  a  Presbyterie/'  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p. 
501.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  74.  In  October  1579,  the  As. 
sembly  requested  the  Clerk  Register  to  assist  their  Commis* 
sioners  ''  to  lay  down  and  devise  a  plan  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
constitution  thereof.*'  Cald.  ii.  641.     In  April  158I9  the  laird  of 
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Ue  composition  fer  the  time,  was  hastily  eomj^led 
to  ineet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  tiiumph  of 
Ae  protestant  interest  over  the  poj^h  hienurchy  *. 
Se^rai  mtargements  ci  a  provisional  ^^scription 
l9€8Pe  necessarily  introduced  into  it^  while  others, 
whidi  subsequent  experience  shewed  to  be  of  great 
importance,  were  unavoidably  omitted  f .  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  was  drawn  up  with  great  deliberr 
atidn  andcai^,  by  persons  who  had  studied  the  sul^ect 
with  mudi  attention,  and  had  leisure  to  digest  their 
views.  It  is  methodically  arranged*  and  the  proposi-* 
tions  under  each  head  are  expressed  with  perqpicmty, 
oonaseiiess  and  precision. 
It  begins  by  laying  down  the  essential  Hne  of  dis* 

Caprington,  the  King^s  Cominissioner,  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
^  certane  rolls  concerning  the  planting  of  the  Kirks,  and  the 
numberef  tbePresbiterfesj^'  and  the  same  Assembly  ordaioedt 
'  thai  ^  the  booke  of  pdlcie  aggreit  to  befdr  in  divers  assemblies 
sonld  be  registrat  in  acts  of  the  kirk,  and  to  remane  y'in  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam,  and  the  copies  y'of  to  be  takin  be  every 
Fresbyterie,  of  the  qlk  booke  the  tenour  foUowes,'*  &c.  Buik  of 
tJniv.  Kirk,  f.  101^  b.  104,  b.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  67. 

*  The  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  directing  the  ministers  to 
draw  it  up,  was  issued  April  26. 1560,  and  the  work  was  finished 
on  the  2Gtb  of  May  following.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  pp.  23,  70.  Printed  anno  1621. 

t  The  ministers  were  folly  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  accord- 
ingly at  almost  every  assembly  from  1563  to  1575,  when  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  began  to  be  spared,  resolutions  were 
made  as  to  the  necessity  of  defining  the  jurisdiction,  and  settling 
the  polity  of  the  church  after  a  more  perfect  form*  See  the  acts 
of  Assembly  prefixed  to  the  First  and  Second  Booke  of  Disci- 
pline, printed  anno  1621.  The  roader  will  also  find  in  that  work 
ajnpl^  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  its 
conm^ittees,  in  compiling  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline* 
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distincticm  between  ciYil  and  eedesiastical  power. 
Jesus  Chmty  it  dedaret,  has  appointed  a  govern- 
ment in  Ins  church,  distinct  fkom  civil  government^ 
whidi  is  to  be  exercised  in*  his  name  by  such 
offlee-'bearers  as  he  has  authorised,  and  not  by  civil 
magistn^es,  or  under  their  direction.  Civil  autho- 
rity has  for  its  direct  and  |Nroper  object  the  promot- 
ing of  asternal  peaee  and  quietness  among  the  sub* 
jects,  eodesiastieal  auAority,  the  directing  of  men 
in  matters  of  religion  and  which  pertain  to  con- 
science ;  the  farmer  ^iforces  obedience  by  external 
means,  the  latter  by  spiritual  means ;  yet  as  they 
^  be  both  of  God,  and  tend  to  one  end,  if  they  be^ 
rightly  used,  tiz,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
have  good  and  godly  subjects,"  they  ought  to  co- 
operate within  their  respective  spheres  and  fortify 
each  qther.  ^^  As  ministers  are  subject  to  the 
judgment  and  punishment  (^the  magistrate  in  ^c- 
temal  things,  if  they  ctfend,  so  ought  the  magistrate 
to  sulmiit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,  if 
they  traufigiess  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion." 
—The  government  of  the  church  consists  in  three 
things ;  doctrine,  to  which  is  annexed  the  adminis- 
tiatioii  of  the  sacraments,  discipline,  and  disttibution. 
Conrespondhigto  this  division,  Ihere  are  three  kinds 
of  diurch  officers;  ministers,  who  are  preadiers, 
elders,  who  are  merely  governors,  and  deacons,  who 
act  as  distributers  of  alms  and  managers  of  th^ 
funds  of  the  church.  The  name  bishop  is  of  the 
same  import  as  that  o( pastor  or  minister ;  it  is  not 
expressive  of  superiority  or  lordship ;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  allow  of  a  pastor  of  pastors,  or  a  pastor 
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of  many  flockis.  Comiected  with  the  pastor,  who 
dispenses  the  word  and  sacraments,  is  the  doctor  or 
teacher,  whose  function  lies  in  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  defending  the  truth,  and  instructing  the 
youth,  particularly  in  schook,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. There  should  be  elders  who  do  not  labour 
in  word  and  doctrine:  they  ought  to  a^t  the 
pastor  in  examining  those  who  eosoe  to  the  Lord's 
table,  and  in  visiting  the  side ;  but  "  their  princi- 
pal office  is  to  hold  assemblies  with  the  pastors 
and  doctors,  who  are  also  of  their  number,  for  esta- 
blisbing  good  order  and  execution  of  discipline." — 
The  office-bearers  of  the  church  are  to  be  admitted 
by  election  and  ordination.  None  are  to  be  intruded 
into  any  office,  "  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congre- 
gation to  which  they  are  appointed."  "  The  cere* 
monies  pf  ordination  are  fasting,  earnest  prayer, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  didership,"  or 
presbytery. — Ecclesiastical  assemblies  are  either  par- 
ticular, consisting  of  the  office-bearers  of  one  congre- 
gation or  of  a  number  of  neighbouring  con^gations, 
provineial9  national,  or  ecumenical  and  generd.  It 
is  not  thought  absolutely  necessary,  that  there  dhould 
be  a  stated  assembly  or  session  in  country  congre- 
gations ;  but  each  ought  to  have  ite  own  elders  *. 

«  t<  \VbeD  we  spe^ke  of  the  Elders  of  the  particular  congre- 
gatjoos,  we  mean  not  that  every  particular  parish  kirk  can  or 
tnay  have  their  own  particular  Elderships,  especially  in  Land- 
ward \  but  «vee  think  three,  foure,  moe  or  fewer,  particular  kirks, 
ftHij  have  one  IvMership  common  to  them  all,  to  judge  their 
Ecclesiastical  I  causes.  Yet  this  is  meet«  that  some  of  the  Elders 
be  chosen  out  of  every  ps^rticular  cotigregation,  to  concurre  with 
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The  Presbytery,  or  Eldership,  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  inspection  of  a  number  of  adjoining  congrega- 
tions in  every  thing  relating  to  religion  and  manners, 
and  has  the  power  of  ordaining  and  depoi^ng  minis- 
ters, and  of  exercising  discipline  within  its  bounds/ 
The  Provincial  Synod  possesses  the  collective  power 
of  all  the  presbyteries  within  a  province,  and  con- 
sequently may  handle  and  redress  whatever  has 
been  done  amiss  by  any  of  them.  The  General 
Assembly,  or  **  general  eldership  of  the  whole 
churches  in  the  realm,**  takes  cognizance  of  what 
has  been  done  amiss  by  the  provincial  assemblies, 
and  treats  of  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  national  church.  ^*  None  are  subject 
to  repair  to  this  assembly  to  vote  but  ecclesiastical 
persons  only  *,  to  such  a  number  as  shall  be  thought 
good  by  the  same  assembly ;"  but  none  are  excluded 
from  being  present  in  it  *^  to  propone,  hear,  and 
reason."'  All  the  ecclesiastical  assanblies  have  law- 
ful power  to  convene  for  transacting  business,  and 
to  appoint  the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting.  In 
each  of  them  a  moderat(nr  is  to  be  chosen  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  brethren,  to  propose  the  causes, 
gather  the  votes,  and  cause  good  order  to  be  kept.—* 
The  patrimony  of  the  chi^rch  includes  whatev^  hat 
been  appropriated  to  her  use,  whether  by  donations 

the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  common  Msembly,  and  to  take 
up  the  delations  of  ofi'encefl  within  their  ownc  kirks,  and  bring 
them  to  the  aSMembly.  This  we  gather  of  the  practice  of  the 
l^imitive  kirk,  where  Elders  or  coliedges  of  Seniors  were  coo- 
btitiite  in  cities  and  famous  places.'*  Chap.  ?• 
*  *^  The  eldership  is  a  spirituall  function  as  b  tlie  ministjrie.'' 
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fiom  individiials^  or  by  laws  and  usage.  To  tf^e 
any  part  of  this  by  unlawful  moan&^  and  aj^y  it  to 
the  particular  and  iHro£sme  uae  of  individuaUi,  ia 
simony.  It  belongs  to  the  deaeons  to  receive  the 
ecdenastical  goods^  and  to  distribute  them  according 
to  the  appointment  of  presbyteries.  The  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  are  the  four  follow- 
ing :  the  support  oi  ministers ;  the  suppcHrt  of  elden 
and  other  diurcb-officers,  as  £ur  as  this  may  be 
found  necessary^  and  of  teadiers  of  theology  and 
schoolmasters,  jurovided  the  ancient  foundatipns  fixt 
education  ^e  insufficient ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  of  hospitals  j  and  lastly,  the  reparation  d 
jdacea  of  wordbip,  end  other  e;KtiaQrdin^  cfaarfpes 
of  the  church  or  commonwealth. — ^Anumg  the  abuses 
which  ought  to  be  removed  the  following  are  speci- 
fied, the  titfes  of  abbots  and  others  connected  with 
monastic  institatt<ms»  with  the  fSaces  which  they 
held,  as  dimthmen,  in  the  courts  of  legislature  and 
judicature ;  deans  and  others  ^ttadied  to  cathedral 
and  coUegiate  churches ;  the  usurped  superiority  q( 
bishops,  and  th^ir  acting  in  parliament  and  council 
in  the  name  of  the  chiirch,  without  bet  commission  * ; 
the  extfcise  of  criminal  justice  and  the  pastoral  office 
}Ky  the. same  individuals;  the  mi3s:ed  jurisdiction 
oCeommissaries;  pluralities;  and  patronages  and 

*  **  We  ietAt  not  in  the  laeaue  tiioe,  bat  Miniftters  may  and 
should  asaist  thek  Princes  when  thej  are  re«iuired,  in  all  things 
agreeable  to  the  Word,  whether  it  be  in  Ceiincell  or  Parliamenti 
of  otberwayes,  pi oviding  alwajes  they  neither  neglect  their  owne 
charges,  nor  through  flattery  of  Princes,  hurt  the  puhlick  estate  of 
the  Kirk.*'  Chap.  ii. 
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praseBtatiOBfl  to  beB^oes^  whether  by  the  j^nce  or 
smj  iBfei^r  petSKm,  whieb  lead  to  iBtmsion,  and  are 
iawnsistait  with  ^^  Uwful  election,  and  the  assent 
of  tibe  people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  as 
the  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  kirk,  and 
good  order  craves.'* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  presbyterian  plan  of 
cbtirch-govemmetit,  as  delineated  in  the  Seocmd 
Book  .^  Di^pUne.  Its  leading  pindples  rest; 
up<m  tibe  exparess  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Its: 
submidinite  arrangeitiients  are  supported  by  the. 
geneml  rules  of  Scripture — they  are  simple,  caleii- 
lated  t^  psres^ve  order  and  promote  edification,  an4: 
adapted  to  the  eirfiumstances  of  the  church  for  which. 
Aeyi  vf&te  intended.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  arbi- 
tascy  mA  lordly  djotebiation  on  the  part  of  the 
(^^!gy,  and  to  pc^pul^r  confusion  and  misrule.  It 
se<mzes  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  one  of  their  most 
important  privik^^es,  the  dioosing  of  those  who  shall 
watdhi  for  their  soulii,  without  making  them  the  final 
judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  s^all  be  in- 
vested mth  (hia  office.  While  it  establishes  an  effi« 
cient  discipline  in  every  congregation,  it  also  pre- 
lerves  that  umty  whii^h  ought  to  subsist  among  the 
different  Itoinches  q(  the  church  of  Christ,  securer  ain 
tention  to  those  niunerous  cases  which  are  of  cpmmon 
eoDoem  and  general  lUility,  ajid  provides  a  remedy 
against  particular  acts  of  injustice  and  maleadminisr 
trntion  arising  from  local  partialities  and  limited 
infi)rmation,  by  the  institution  of  la^^  assemblieSf 
acting  as  courts  ojf  appeal  and  review,  in  wbidi  the 
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interests  of  all  are  equally  represented,  aind  each  en* 
.  joys  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  whole  body.  It  encourages  a  friendly  co-oper- 
ation betwseen  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
but  it,  at  the  sai&e  time,  avoids  the  confounding  rf 
their  limits,  prohibits  church-coiurts  from  *^  meddling 
with  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,'^ 
establishes  their  independence  in  all  matters  which 
belong  to  their  cc^izance,  and  guards  against,  what 
is  the  great  bane  of  religion  and  curse  of  the  churdi, 
a  priesthood  which  is  merely  the  orgaiii:sed  puppet 
of  the  state,  and  mo^^s  and  acts  <mly  as  it  is  directed 
by  a  political  administration.  It  is  a  form  of  ecde^ 
siastieal  polity  whose  practical  utility  has  be^i  pro- 
portional to  the  purity  in  which  its  principles  have 
been  maintained.  Accordingly,  it  ha$  secured  the  cor- 
dial and  lasting  attachment  of  the  people  of  Scotland; 
whenever  it  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  arbitrary 
violence,  they  have  uniformly  embraced  tlie  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  demanding  its  restoration ; 
and  the  principal  secessions  which  have  been  made 
from  the  national  churdi  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  stated,  not  in  the  way  of  dissent  fix>m  its 
constitution,  as  in  England,  but  in  opposition  to 
departures,  real  or  alleged,  from  its  original  and 
genuine  principles. 

Hierarchical  writers  do  more  honour  to  Melville 
than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to,  wh«n  they  ascribe  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  the  erection  of  presby- 
tery, solely  to  his  authority  and  exertions.  Yet  the 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  work,  and  the  high 
degree  in  which  its  success  was  owing  to  his  zeal  and 
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ability,  will  justify  the  details  into  ivhkh  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  enter.  He  was  on  all  the  com- 
mittees employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  book 
of  polity,  and  in  reducing  them  into  form.  He  was 
preset  at  most  of  the  qonferences  held  on  the  subject 
with  members  of  the  Privy  Coundl  and  Parliament. 
He  had  a  principal  share  in  all  the  discussions  and 
debates  that  occurred,  both  in  private  and  public^ 
on  the  articles  which  were  most  keenly  disputed 
and  <q[iposed«  And  he  sujigected  himself  to  great 
personal  &tigue  and  expence  and  odiiun>  during  a 
series  of  years  which  were  spent  in  completing  the 
work  and  in  procuring  its  recepticm  **  Indeed,  he 
r^i^ed  his  exertions  in  this  cause  as  the  greatest 
sendee  which  he  could  perform  to  his  country ;  and  for 
the  sake  <^  adv^podng  it,  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  the 
gratification  .which  he  felt  in  prosecuting  his  studies, 
and  the  prospects  of  personal  fame  which  he  might 
have  af^iiired  by  engaging  in  literary  undertakings. 
It  is  natural  to  su^iose  that  the  eagerness  and 
suoe^s  with  which  Melville  lalxmred  in  the  erection 
of  the  presbyterian  system  would  render  him  obr 
noxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  adh^ents  of  episcopacy. 
Aoonrdingly,  writers  of  that  persuasion  have  en- 

*  "  And  in  deid  that  mater  cost  him  exceeding  greit  peans, 
bfttbe  in  mjnd,  bodj,  and  gear,  during  ihe  space  of  fyre  or  sax 
yair,  w'  tlie  geaa  of  the  Regent  £rl  of  Morton  and  his  hischopes 
vtter  indignation.  Yit  w^  the  wonderfiil  assistance  of  God  he 
bure  it  out  till  the  abolishing  of  bischopes  and  establissiiig  of  the 
Presbyteries  according  to  the  word  of  God.  Wharhy  he  gatt 
tbenatee  of  fjrirMsrf^MWT^,  cpiscoporum  exactor,  the  slioger  out 
of  bishops,**  Melville*8  Diary,  p.  42. 
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iAeavonred,  by  their  representations  rf  hislconduct  on 
this  occasion,  to  %cite  prejudices  against  his  chaitu^ 
ter  and  the  cause  yrhich  he  promoted.  ArehlndK^ 
'Spotswood,  whose  ambitious  views  he  loi%  crossed, 
and  who  has  never  mentioned  his  name  W^  tet&]9er 
in  the  course  of  his  history,  set  an  example  of  ihk 
treatment;  and  we  ^all  quote  his  w^ifrds^  wlu^ 
subsequent  writers  of  the  same  persuasion  kave  done 
little  more  than  repeated.  ^  In  the  church  this  yett 
began  the  innovations  to  bres^  fwth  that  t&  t&is 
day  have  kept  it  in  a  continual  unquietoess.  Mf  « 
Andrew  Melvil,  who  was  latdy  come  fioin  Genei% 
a  man  learned  (chiefly  in  the  toiigues)  but  l^t  and 
eager  upon  any  thing  he  went  about^  laboring  ^SA 
a  burning  desire  to  bring  into  this  diureh  ihe  ptei^ 
bytman  discipline  of  Geneva ;  and  having  iniiiiiu^ 
ated  himself  into  the  favor  of  divers  ptreaoh^%  ht 
stirred  up  John  Dury,  one  of  the  minitteihsictf  Cdin^ 
burgh,  in  an  Assembly  which  was  th^  CDliveri^ 
to  propound  a  question  touching  the  lawfilkieto  €i( 
the  episcopal  function,  and  the  authority  of  c^p> 
ters  in  their  election.  He  himself,  as  tbobgh  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  motion,  i&er  hb 
bad  commended  the  speakers  zeal^  and  secoilded 
the  purpose  with  a  long  discourse  of  the  flourishing 
estate  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Bessa  concerning  cfaureh*go>- 
vernment,"  &c.  * 

A  few  remarks  on  the  several  articles  of  this  libel 
will  throw  additional  light  on  Melville's  <!onduct  in 

*  Spotswood,  Hist.  p.  275. 
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the  wliole  of  this  d&ir.  It  is  insiiiliatedf  that  Ae 
church  was  in  a  tranquil  state  when  he  arrived  in 
the  ootmtry ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  had  no  odier  sonree 
<rf  infoniiad<m  as  to  these  times  tkui  the  ardi^ 
bishi^slnstory,  we  might  he  teady  to  oomdude  tbat 
this  was  really  the  case.  But  we  Imve  already  seen 
irom  the  most  undoubted  autfacnrities,  from  acts  d 
assembly  a»d  acts  of  parliament  as  well  as  from  pri^ 
tate  writings,  that  ihe  state  of  matters  wa»  quite 
Ihe  tev&c&t,  and  that  great  dissatis&ctions  fexusted 
in  the  chuith  previous  to  his  arrival.  Was  it  MdU 
viBe  who  instigated  l^cse  who  protested  dgainst  the 
oonseeration  of  Donglas  at  St  Andrews^,  and  the 
ifrhole  Assembly  "^hich  at  Perth  protested  against 
^titles^f  archbii^ops,  deans,  and  chapters?  Was 
it  Meltille  who  struck  the  blow  at  the  civil  power 
and  places  of  bishops,  ifAidi  they  have  always  re^ 
garded  as  among  their  dearest  privileges?  Was  it  not 
the  archbishop^s  own  frthar  who  moved  and  carried 
in  the  Qen^^  Assembly,  August  157S,  (when 
there  was  no  visible  emissary  from  Geneva  to  incite 
him)  ^*  that  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  the  wotd  ot 
God,  nbr  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  foi? 
one  Bum  to  occupy  the  charges  of  a  minister  of*  th6 
gospel  and  of  a  civil  or  criminal  judge  f  ?"  a  seniA* 
ment  of  which  it  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  son 
to  afford  a  practical  and  glaring  contradiction. 

But  Melville  laboured  ^^  to  bring  into  this  churdi 
the  presbyterian  discipline  of  Geneva."  Or,  as  the 
archbishop  expresses  it  in  another  publication,  "  His 

*  Bannatjne,  pp.  323,  331.  t  Petrle,  P.  iii.  p»  390. 
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mindbeiBg  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  thut 
city,  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed,  he 
stiained  every  nerve  to  bring  our  church  to  the 
nearest  possible  conformity  with  Geneva  in  point  of 
discipline,  not  adverting  to  the  difference  between 
a  kingdom  and  a  republic*/'  This  is  the  same 
all^ation  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  our  Reformation  by  KnaaL  It  was 
first  brought  forward  by  Hooker,  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Englidi  Presbyterians,  but  with  great 
modesty,  and  expressions  of  high  respect  for  the 
Genevan  Reformer  f.  It  was  aftei^aids  urged, 
but  in  a  very  different  spirit,  by  Bancroft ;  and  it 
has  been  retailed  with  unvarying  and  monotonous 
uniformity  by  episcopalian  writers  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  They  would  have  gained  more  credit  to 
their  cause  among  the  judicious,  if  they  had  rested 
its  defence  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  rear 
son,  and  left  the  use  of  such  pr^uge%  legitimes 
wholly  to  Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  they  learned 

*  Refotatio  Lilielli  de  Begimioe  Ecclesise  Scoticans,  p.  31. 
Calderwood,  in  his  reply  to  this  tract,  remarks  dryly,  '*  If 
Melville,  by  the  force  of  custom  during  five  years  residence  at 
Geneva,  became  so  enamoured  with  its  discipline,  is  il  not  strange 
that  John  Spotswood  should  have  been  so  easily  induced  to  de- 
sert the  Scots  discipline,  to  which  he  bad  been  habituated  for 
more  than  ten  years  ?  The  reason  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  differ-  , 
ent  disposition  of  the  men,  not  in  their  education.  JJ^crimen  m 
itfgenm^  turn  in  difcipHna^  JuitJ*^  Epistolse  Fbyadelpbi  Vind. 
af  «d  Altar e  Damasc.  p.  731.  edit.  2. 

t  Preface  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  J  2.  a  section  which  those 
Vho  are  accu^ttomed  to  disparage  Calvin,  and  eulogize  Hooker, 
with  e^al  ignorance  of  both,  may  do  well  to  read. 
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it^  and'wjlose  <^use  would  have  been  ruined  but  for 
the  magic  influence  of  the  question,  ^^  Where  was 
your  church  brfore  Luther  ?''    But  if  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  eontroversy  to  this  tesli^  presbyterians. 
surely  liav^  no  p&cttliar  reason  to  blush^  or  to  be 
ashamed*  of  thieir  descent.    Where  was  the  bishop 
in  Scotl&nd  or  in  England,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  ooidd  be  compared  with  Calvin,  or 
with  Beea,  dither  in  point  of  t£l^nts  or  of  learning,  of 
dull  in  the  Scriptures  or  acquaintance  with  ecdesi- 
astieal  history  and  the  writings  of  the  &thers  ?*  If 
the  Reformers  of  Scotland  were  so  unfortunate  %i 
to  imbibe  erroneous  sevtiments  at  Geneva,  what  was 
tfaeetlightened  school,  and  where  the  pure  fountain^ 
to  which  the  English  Reformers  had  access,  and  at 
which  they  were  so  baj^y  as  to  drink  the  unpolluted 
doctrines  of  i^velation  ?  That  Knox  and  Melville 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  that 
they  admv*ed  the  religious  order  and  disdjdine  esta** 
Uifibedin  Greneva^  I  do  not  wish  to  deny ;  but  that 
they  implicitly  adopted  ai^d  slavishly  imitated  the 
bstitutions  which  they  had  seen  in  that  city,is  an  as- 
sertion which  aigues  groi96  ignorance  both  of  the  men 
and  the  subject.    If  Melville  had  laboured  merely 
to  introduce  a  foreign  institute,  why^d  he  bestow  so 
much  pains  in  studying  the  subject,  or  how  came  it 
about  that  he  was  always  so  ready  and  so  able  to  main- 
tain  what  he  recommended  upon  higher  and  more 
iacred  grounds  ?  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  GrenevA 
andof  Scotland  agreed  in  their  radical  principles.  But 

those  who  are  accurately  acquainted  with  botlv  know 
VOL.  I.  M 
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tiiat  they  differed  ift  iSome  poiiits  in  whicb  ^ey 
might  have  been  made  aceordailt ;  and  that,  owing 
to  the  great  diversity  of  their  circtnnstatiees,  the  one 
eould  not  be  aA  exaet  and  fit  model  for  the  other. 
Within  the  small  territory  of  Geneva  there  was  no 
room  and  no  occainon  for  the  poroefaial  sessions^  j^es^ 
byterieis^  l^ods,  and  genera)  assembly  which  were 
erected  ih  Scotland.  Presbyterial  government  era 
aeeommodateitself  to  any  extant  of  country;  audits 
genins,  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers  ate  not  incom-^ 
patible  with  any  reasonable  finrm  of  d vfl  government^ 
monarchical  or  republican. 

Melville,  it  is  allowed,  was  ^  leamed,**^  but  then 
it  was  "  cMeiy  in  the  tongHeS*"*  0(  the  truth  of 
this  ^pialilying  dause,  the  reader  shall  be  left  to 
judge  from  the  evidence  wfaidi  has  been  abesdy 
laid  bdbre  him.  With  respect  to  the  ^Ki^raging 
style  in  which  skill  in  languages  is  here  mea- 
tioned,  it  might  be  suffident  to  remark^  that  (^ 
ardiHshop,  though  a  man  <^  tMonts,  was  tiot  ia  great 
tehokr,  and  it  is  very  naturnl  f<»r  us  to  de{»eGiate  what 
v^  do  not  possess  or  understand^.  But  the  trutii 
is,  that,  in  speaking  after  thw  mafnaa*,  he  opij  knl- 

?  Cfcl jwwfoj  siaatio—  tlut  SpoUwo^d  was  igofmt  of  Gneek, 
and  sajSy  it  was  snsp^ted  (probablj  wilhout  good  retsoo)  that 
be  had  got  a  certain  physiciaii  to  translate  his  book  into  Latin. 
^  Dedicavit  Prtncipi  Carolo  Ltbelliim  istntn  de  rebus  Ecelem 
Stolicaim  LatittQm,  et  GnBtis  qwttt  tteUia  difltinotuni,  ^oooi- 
OM  seimot  Gctt^i  aescin,  Latiaft  vis  eeire,  nedmn  poMS  ta»  La- 
tiv^mibere.  Sed  (ion  est-mirmn,  mentitis  (MedlcL  Clijaidam 
at  audio)  pennis  niti  meodack>rum  consarciaatoreni.^  TttbU 
Epist.  Fhtladelph.  Vind. 
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tttdd  the  ki^age  of  Im  yteAec&^sfmi  Moii%<»9^y 
and  Adaufloa  *.  I  m6iiti<Mi)  this  ehiefly .  because  it 
aiR»ds  SL  curious  illustralioii  o£  th^  fwA$  t^t  adven-- 
^ous  recofnmiendatians  of  this  kixid  may  \»  posr 
sessed  by  idiffeiseut  parties  at  differept  ^riods..  Su-^ 
periar  dull  iu  anci^t  limguag^  upt^^  iW^Mi  the 
members  of  the  Clnurelk  of  Ki^kad  ip  %hfi ,  pres^it 
dty  plujne  tbemsdves^  and  whkh  I  h$Y^  no  desire 
to  deny  theu^  was  in  the  sixteenth  eei^tpry  so  uu^ 
qvestioiiably  due  to  presbyteiians  in  Scotland,  that 
ibeb  opposeilts  thot^ht  it  necessary  to  depreciate  it 
as  a  minor  acquisition^  and  as  calculated  to  do  more 
hurt  than  good. 

The  cbai^ift  that  Melville  ^^  insinuated  hi^elf 
into  the  favour  i£  diverse  prea^ers,"  is  absurd  and 
even  ri^oulons*  His  talents  and  chairact^  were 
audi  as  te  secure  hiih  easy  access  to  the  c«n»fjsiiyapd 
£prour-  of  any  preadier  in  Scotland,  wd  the  most 
leaned  men  kt  the  Country  wafe  proud  of  hi^  firiepdr 
ship.  He  eenmmnicatted  his  ilentiments  irespecting 
episcopacy  and  chureh-govemment,  in  the  most  un- 

*  One  of  the  articles  of  tke  UM  raitrd  in  15SI  agftinst  Mont- 
gomety,  archbisbofi  of  Oki^ow,  traa,  '*  that,  $•  fane  aa  he  cooUt 
he  traveHit  to  bring  the  original  languages,  Greik  and  Hebrew, 
into  contempt  ^  abqising  thereunto  the  wofrdp  o^  the  apostle  1  Cor. 
14.  and  tauntingly  asking,  In  wha$sek$ok  were  P^Her  and  Paul 
gradaatP'  Butk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  f  114,  b.  The  foU 
lowing  is  cfne  of  the  assertions  collected  from  the  leotntes  which 
lirchbishop  Adaroson  delivered  at  St  Andrews:  *^  Grssesey  Hc- 
braicsB  et  ChaMatcaB  ei  ceteramm  sjusmodi  doct«rii«(  et  ssancta* 
rmn  lingnannn  cogoitio,  non  solwir  otiosa  el  Wurtitiai  sed  etiam 
Derntciosa  et  exttialis  est  Beip*  et  ecclesiie  Det^'*^  Fioretum 
Archtepiscopale,  MS.  in  Advocate^i  LibtiHry>  M*  6,  ^  No.  47. 

M  2 
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reserve  mann^,  to  Adamscm  and  Cunningfaame^ 
who  skfterwards  h^6ame  bishops.  It  is  true,  that  he 
lived  (m  tmns  oi'th^  greatest  intimacy  with  Law- 
son,  Dtiry,  i&nd  Bsilcaliquhall,  the  ministers  of  Edin* 
buigh,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had 
tonfidj^ntkd  conytsrsations  with  them  on  those  mea- 
sures which,  at  that  time,  eigaged  universal  atten- 
tion. It  may  eveii  be  true,  that  he  was  previously 
ac(j[udiiited  i^th  Dury's  intention  to  object  against 
the  episebp&l  office;  for  what  is  more  customary 
than  for  a  peri^on  to  consult  with  his  friends  before 
he  submits  a  motion  on  any  important  subject  to  a 
court  ?  But  that  Melville  conducted  the  business  in 
an  insidious  or  dishonourable  way,  by  pushing  for- 
ward ahothet  to  do  what  he  was  afraid  to  do  him- 
self, attd  then  affecting  ignorance  of  the  dengn,  or 
that  John  Dury  would  have  consentec^  to  become  a 
tool  in  any  such  disgraceful  management^  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  tempers 
of  the  twb  men  will*  ever  fofr  a  moment  believe  *k 

*  Dury  was  at  first  an  exhorter  in  Leith.  Thoogfa  not  learned, 
he  possessed  grei^t  spirit  and  piety,  aiid  bad  distingoisbed  biroself 
hj  bis  seal  and  courage  dnring  the  etvii  war;  **  About  the 
same  tjm^  (1571)  cam  to  St  Andrews,  to  visite  Mr  Knox,  Mr 
J  bone  Durie,  fellow  minbter  at  Leith  with  Mr  David  Lindsay, 
who  wa«  then  for  stontnes  and  zeal  in  the  gnid  cause  mickle 
renowned  &  talked  bfT.  For  tbe  goWn  wgs  na  sooner  of,  and 
the  Byble  out  of  bands  fra  the  kirk^  wlteri  oo  ged  tbe  corslet,  and 
fangit  was  the  bacbet,  and  to  tbe  fields.**  M^ville^t  Diaif, 
p.  28.  Comp.  Bannatyne^s  Journal,  pp.  350,  360. 

As  Dory  commenced  tbe  attack  on  episcopacy,  Spotswood  was 
eager  to  represei^t  bim  as  retracting  bis  sentimedts  on  this  subject 
Ml  his  latter  days.  History,  p»  458.    But  tbe  ardibisbop^s  story 
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Such  arts  were  reserved  to  be  employed  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  different  c^use,  and  by  a  very  differ- 
ent set  of  men. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Melville  conducted 
himself  in  a  violent  and  overbearing  mai^ner  in  the 
prosecution  of  this.business.  He  had  no  means  of 
effecting  an  alteration  on  the  government  of  the 
church  but  argument  and 'persuasion  ;  and  had  he 
pushed  matters  with  the  intemperance  which  some 
have  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  have  defeated  his 
own  deagns,  and  raised  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  pf  their  accomplishment.  No  dissention 
yUAs  produced  in  the  church.  There  was  a  general 
and  harmonious  concurrence  of  sentiment  in  £ivour 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted;  and,  aware  of 
this,  the  bishops  themselves,  who  were  present  in 
the  Assembly,  made  no  formal  or  public  opposition  ^^ 
During  the  earlier  and  noost  important  pa^  of  the 
proceedings,  the  reins  of  civil  government  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  could  hold  them  with  sufiiT 
cient  firmness,  and  who  possessed  the  address  to 

is  contradicted  by  Dury^s  son-in-law,  who  declares  thut  be  re- 
tained bis  sentiments  concerning  episcopacy  unaltered  to  tbe  last. 
MeWiUe^s  Diary,  p.  345. 

*  Spotswood  acknowledges  tbis  fact,  and  mentions  it  with 
much  surprise  and  disapprobation.  '*  What  respect  soever  it 
was  that  made  tbem  keep  so  quiet,  whether,  as  I  have  heard,  that 
they  expected  those  motions  should  have  been  dashed  by  the  Regent, 
or  otherwise  that  they  affected  the  praise  of  humility,  it  was  no 
wisdom  in  them  to  have  given  way  t6  such  novelties,  &  have 
suffered  the  lawfulness  of  their  vocation  to  be  thus  drawn  ia 
question;**  Ifist.  p.  ^76. 
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avail  himself  of  any  act  <^  imprudence  or  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  a  pretext 
for  putting  a  stop  to  those  measures  to  whidi  he  ^as^ 
luiown  to  be  decidedly  averse  But  np  occasion  of 
this  kind  was  offered.  Every  thing  was  conducted 
with  fiminess,  imleed,  and  perseverance  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  temper,  ddiberation,  and  unani- 
mity raiiely  exhibited  by  a  popular  aasanbly,  and 
which  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  its  members. 

Nor  wfis  this  harmony  purqhased  at  the  expence 
of  the  freedom  which  helongs  tP  ^  popular  and  de^ 
liberative  assembly.  There  was  ^t  that  period  no 
party-managem^t—^nothing  similar  to  the  practice 
i^iterwards  introducedi  when  4  cabal  or  set  of  leaders 
settled  every  thing  in  private,  and  having  pieviousfly 
decided  on  their  measures,  and  calculated  thdr 
strength,  granted  to  the  court  the  semblance  of 
liberty  by  the  formality  of  a  vote  and  a  mock  debate  "^^ 

*  The  appointment  of  assessors  or  assistants  to  the  moderator, 
lias  beep  urged  in  opposition  to  the  statement  given  in  the  text. 
That  practioe  was  introdoced  in  the  following  way.  In  April 
1^77,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Aberde<dp,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  the  moderator's 
business  to  fix  the  order  jn  which  the  causes  should  come  4>efore 
the  court.  But  as  Arbuthnot  had  not  been  present  al  the  pre^ 
ceding  Assembly,  and  consequently  was  unacquainted  with  the 
lousiness  which  remained  undecided,  he  requested  that  certain 
members  ^onld  be  appointed  to  assist  him.  This  was  complied 
with,  and  the  advantages  of  the  appointment  in  expediting  business 
led  to  its  repetition  at  subsequent  meetings.  Some  members  were 
jealous  of  its  tendency,  and  objected  against  the  precedent,  and 
ibere  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  abused  in  prejudice  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Assembly.  (Cald.  MSf.  vol.  ii,  pp.  508,  616. 
Fetrie,  P.  iii.  p.  391.)    The  writer  of  Arbuthnot^s  Life  in  the 
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•Qbo  who  w^  present  at  most  if  90t  all  the  Assem- 
Uies  oecupied  in  framing  the  book  of  discipline^ 
giv^  the  following  account  of  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding.   ^  It  was  a  most  pleasand  and  comfortable 
thing  to  be  present  at  these  assemblies,  there  was 
sic  fiequeneie  and  reverence,  with  holines  in  zealL 
Maters  war  gravlie  and  deirlie  proponit;  overtures 
Qiaid  be  the  wysest,  donttes  reassonit  and  discussit 
be  the  leamedest  and  maist  qidk ;  and,  finallie,  all 
with  a*  voice  concluding  upon  maters  resolvit  and 
d^t,  and  referring  thingis  intritit  andimcleired  to 
&rder  adyysment.  *^Namelief,  that  is  to  be  noted^ 
that,  in  all  these  ass^nblies  anent  the  policie,  ther 
was  not  sic  a  thing  as  a  carieing  away  of  anie  poinet 
with  a  number  of  vottes,  an  or  ma»  as  by  a  preoccu- 
pied purpose  or  led  course ;  hot  maters  indifierentlie 
proponit,  and,  eher  beging  light  of  God  and  sersing 
the  scriptures,  by  cQuference  and.  reasoning  discussit^ 
with  large  and  sufficient  tyme  takin  and  diligentlie 
employit  for  that  effect,  all,  with  a  ^  voice,  in  an  con* 
sent  and  unitie  of  mynd»  determinea  and   con- 
cludes J." 

Sonie  authors  are  of  (^ini(ni»  that  there  was  no 
difference  <^  sentiment  among  the  ministers  on  the 
head  <^  epise(^pacy»  and  that  the  reasoning  between 

Biographia  Britannicaf  absurdly  sajs :  *^  This  committee  had  the 
name  of  tbe  Congregatum^  and  in  a  Bhoit  time  all  matters  of  import 
tante  eame  to  be  titrated  (heiv,  and  the  Assembly  had  little  to  d6  - 
but  to  approve  tbelr  resolutions.**  (Biogr.  Brit,  vol  •!.  p.  236. 
edit.  2.) 

*  one.  t  Particularly. 

t  Melville^s  Diary,  pp.  59,  60.    Comp.  Row,  Hist.  p.  22. 
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certain  members  of  Assembly,  when  tlie  question  wtf 
first  agitated,  was  merely  a  disputation,  aooording 
to  the  manner  of  the  schools,  with  the  view  cf 
throwing  greater  light  on  the  subject.  This  <^- 
nion  is,  I  think,  erroneous.  There  were  none  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam^ 
who  regarded  the  episcopal  o£Bice  as  of  divine  in- 
stitution ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  were 
ministers,  besides  the  bishops,  who  did  not  esteem 
it  to  be  positively  unlawM  or  necessarily  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  who  thought  that 
it  ought  to  be  retained,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in  the 
state  in  which  affairs  were  in  Scotland  at  that  pe* 
riod.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  Row,  Lindsay,  and  George  Hay,  who 
were  nominated  by  the  assembly  tp  reason  in  de- 
fence of  episcopacy  in  the  above  mentioned  debate; 
That  they  were  Row's  sentiments  we  know  froAi 
the  testimony  of  his  son,  who  informs  us  that  his 
&ther  thought  episcopacy  lawful,  but  was  con- 
strained, along  with  those  who  reasoned  on  the  same 
side  with  him,  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  and  from  that 
time  took  a  decided  part  in  removing  bishops  and 
establishing  the  presbjrterian  *  polity  ^.  Among 
those  who  held  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy,  arch« 
bishop  Spotswood  also  includes  the  names  of  his 
fiither,  Erskine  of  Dun,  John  Winram,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  Robert  Font,  Thomas  Smeton,  and  An- 

*  Row  of  Caroock,  Historie  of  the  Kirk,  p.  289.    Comp.  MeU 
yiUe*fDiar7,p*64t, 
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drew  jPolwart  *.  Smeton,  Polwart,  and  Pont,  af- 
terwards distinguii^ed  themselves  by  their  <^posi- 
tion  to  bii^opsf.  Arbuthnot  and  Melville  were 
closdy  united  in  their  views  and  public  conduct  |« 
And  if  the  others  were  at  first  fidendly  to  episcopacy 
they  must  have  changed  thdr  views,  as  they  co-oper* 
ated  in  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  and  as  there 
was  not  a  single  contradictory  or  dissenting  voice  at 
the  abolition  of  episc(^)acy  §. 

Itis  agreed,  on  aU  hands,  that  this  change  of  sen«» 
timent  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  &e  influence 
of  Melville.  Thit,  in  exerting  this  influence,  he 
never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  mediation,  and 
that,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  what  he  considened 
as  the  cause  of  Gbd  and  truth,  he  never  infringed 
the  rights,  nor  unnecessarily  wounded  the  feeling  of 
good  men  who  might  conscientiously  diffi^from  him, 
I  ani  far  from  wishing  to  ifisert.    But  there  is  one 

*  De  Regimine  Ecciesiac  Scoticanae,  p.  42. 

t  Melville,  in  a  letter  *'  Jobanni  Rowio  Ecclesiastse  perthensi,^^ 
dated  '*  15.  Cal.  Feb.  1578,"  says  "  Smetonius  acerrimus  boiiac 
causae  propognator.*'  (MS.  Advocates  Library,  M.  6,  9.)  Smetoa 
and  Polwart  protested  agabst  the  election  of  Montgomery  as 
bishop  of  Glasgow*  (Records  of  Privy  Council,  April  12. 1582.) 
Erskinei  Lindsay  and  Pont  presented  to  the  Piivy  Council  the 
rem^strance  of  the  General  Assembly  against  the  suspension  of 
Montgomery's  excommunication.  (Bui4  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.^l^fi,  k.) 

t  Letter  of  Melville  to  Arbuthnot,  Sept.  4.  1579.  MS.  ia 
Advocates  Library,  M.  6.  9. 

}  The  reason  which  Spotswood  gives  for  their  consent  is  not 
much  to  their  honour :  '*'  Tandem,  ne  frustra  contraniti  videren« 
tur,  in  imperitsB  multitudini^  sententiam  copce^eript.*'  {)e  fi^ 
gimine  Eccles.  Scot.- p.  45. 
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iBstance,  in  which  I  am  sati^ied  that  tbif  eharge 
has  heen  hrought  agaiwt  him  in  a  very  wantoD  and 
unjustifiabla  mannen    I  refer  to  the  ease  of  James 
Boyd,  archhishop  of  Ghusgow.     Spotswood  says  that 
Boyd  was  so  much  grieved  with  the  proeeedisgs  of 
the  AssmoUy  in  urgii^  him  to  remove  the  oorrup- 
tions  of  the  episec^al  office^  and  with  eartain  iiyurie^ 
which  he  reoeived  from  (me  of  his  own  relatiom^  thut 
he  ^  contracted  a  melandioly,  whereof  he  died  not 
long  lifter  at  Glasgow."    He  adds»  *^  Nothing  did 
more  grieve  him  than  the  ingratitude  of  Mr  Andrew 
Melvil  and  his  uncourteous  forms.    He  hfid  luroaght 
the  man  to  Glasgow^  phieed  him  Principal  in  the 
C^lkdge,  bestowed  otherwise  liberally  upon  him» 
and  was  paid  for  this  his  Lmdneps  with  most  dia- 
gracdnl  contanpt    In  private  and  at  the  Bishc^ 
table  (to  which  he  was  ever  welcome)  no  mai»  did 
we  him  with  greater  req^ect,  giving  him  his  Titles 
of  dignity  and  honour ;  but  in  the  pubHck  meetings 
where  he  owed  him  greatest  reverence,  he  would  call 
him  byHs^proper  name,  and  use  him  most  uncivilly. 
The  commis[»on  of  the  Assembly  he  exe!!reised  with 
all  rigour,  and  by  threatening  the  Bbh<^  wiUi  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  induced  him  to  set  his  hand 
to  certain  Articles,  which,  as  he  professed  in*  his 
sickness,  did  sore  vex  his  mind;  yet  being  c(^n£Nrted 
by  Mr  Andrew  Polwart,  Subdean  of  Glasgow,  he 
departed  this  life  in  great  quietness*.*     Some  of 
these  charges  are  ridiculous  and  diildish,  and  the 
rest  are  false  and  calumnious.    The  whole  proce*^ 

*  SpoUwood's  Hist.  p.  303. 
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4iit€  of  the  Assembly  in  this  case,  as  detailed  in 

the  pnUic  records^  is  marked  by  tenderness  to 

Boyd,  and  regard  tp  the  deUcate  drcumstances  in 

^hich  he  w^  placed  with  his  relations.    It  is  false 

1hat  die  oommission  to  procure  his  subscription  w^ 

entrusted  to  Melrille,  or  to  a  committed  id  which 

he  was  one.    David  Weemes,  minister  of  Glasgow; 

w^  the  only  individual  employed  in  this  business  ** 

Two  years  elapsed  from  this  transaction  till  the  death 

,  of  the  bidiop.f.    The  story  ofhis  being  grieved  on 

his  death-bed  at  his  renunciation  of  episcopacy  is  con^ 

tradieted  by  what  is  immediatdy  added;  for  Polwart 

was  a  decided  anti-episcopidian  t.    The  allusion  to 

Melville's  partaking  of  ^  archlushop's  hospitality  is 

irttei:ly  unWorthy  of  a  reply.    What  is  said  as  to  the 

^scopal  titles  is  absurd  as  well  as  puerile.    Ther^ 

was  an  act  of  Assembly  directum  diat  the  bishopa 

should  be  addressed  by  the  same  titles  aa  other  minis* 

ters.    In  obedience  to  this  act,  and  in  common 

with  all  his  brethren,  Melville  observed  this  rule 

in  the  public  meetings  of  the  church ;  but  he  did 

not  think  tliat  the  Assembly  intended  to  inters 

fere  with  the  ordinary  civilities  ei  life,  and  ae^^ 

oHrdbgly  made  no  scruple  of  giving  the  bishop  his 

♦  CaM.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  586. 
.  t  His  sabMripUon^  '^  wher«  be  wiliiogly  agretd  to  tde  act  s( 
the  AssembJjMnade  9t  Stirling,  1578,^'  was  dated  '^  ib^  Sth  day 
of  June  1579***  Cald,  ut  supra.  And  he  died  in  June  1581. 
Keith^si  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  155.  Duping  the  interval  he  was 
employed  by  the  Assembly  as  CommissioDer  of  Carriot^  and  ap* 
pointed  on  the  committee  to  pie,sent  articles  to  the  Kisig.  Cald> 
ii.  587,  642, 

X  See  before,  p.  185. 
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usual  titles  in  private  intercourse.  And  this  oooi- 
pUance  with  the  rules  of  cwirtesp  must  he  produeed 
and  published  as  a  proof  of  his  '^  uneourteous,  forms," 
and  bring  the  blood  of  a  bishop  on  his  head,  too !  He 
came  to  Glasgow  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
archbishop,  when  he  had  the  offer  of  a  preferable 
and  more  lucrative  situation.  The  active  part 
whidi  B<^d  took  in  bringing  him  t^re  was  with 
the  view,  not  of  conferring  a  favour  on  an  individual, 
but  of  benefiting  a  literary  institution ;  and  if  he 
was  actuated  by  r^ard  to  the  public  good,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was,  he  must  have  considered  his 
exerticnis  and  benefactions  as  amply  rewarded  by 
the  flourishing  condition  into  which  Melville  brought 
that  decayed  university,  and  must  have  derived  faur 
higher  gratification  from  this  than  from  having  his 
ears  tkUed  with  vain-glorious  and  high-sounding 
titles,  for  which  he  never  sheiiired  that  doting  fond- 
ness which  his  successor  must  have  felt  when  he  ad-* 
vanced  so  heavy  a  charge  on  such  weak  and  miserable 
grounds.  ^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,'  that  the 
whole  accusation  of  disrespect  and  ingratitude  is 
refuted  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony, 
tiiat  (^  the  bishop's  ($wn  son,  the  learned  and  excel- 
lent Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  who,  in  his  £Etmily^ 
inemoirs,  mentions  the  inviolable  friendship  that 
mibsisted  between  his  father  and  Melville,  and  re- 
cords with  filial  satisfaction  and  pride  the  high 
cojnmendatiops  which  he  heard  the  latter  bestow  on 
tile  former  ♦. 

^  After  mentioniiig  the  friendship  hetiireen  his  father  and  John 
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There  are  too  good  grounds  for  retxnrting  on 
Spotswood  the  charges  which  he  has  so  groundlessly 
aimed  at  another.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Gla|^w>  while  Melville  was 
principal  there,  and  James  Melville  was  his  teacher  ^^ 
Yet,  in  his  history,  he  has  embraced  every  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  ta^shing  the  reputation  of  the  formeiv 
and  has  injured  the  character  of  the  ktter  by  re-^ 
tailing,  as  true,  a  slander  of  the  rodst  itnprobaUe 
kind,  and  which,  if  he  did  not  know»  he  migfht 
easily  have  ascertained  to  be  false  f . 

From  the  firequent  occasion  that  we  shall  have 
in  the  sequel  to  speak  of  Patrick  Adamson^  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  o£  his  conduct  at 

Davidson,  minister  of  Prestonpinr,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  Mel- 
Tille :  ^'  Die  quadam  bnnc  ipsnm  in  finem  convenissem,  ut  ejus 
de  Patre  meo  sententiam  percontarer,  quern  is  inter  omnes  torn 
viventes  Outline  perspec^m  habebat,  quippe  a  'quo  olim  Spsto, 
Geneva  rediebs,^bviis  ulnis  exceptus  fi|erat,  et  Atademise  GlM- 
goensis  pnefectdra  roerilissime  donatu's,  ia  quo  per  annos  aliquot 
substitit,  cum  Patre  meo  eanctisstmam  coleru  ammtiam^  post  cujus 
demnm  e  vivis  excessuni  in  Academiaro  Andreanani  traUslBtiili 
est :  Respondit,  ex  vpto  meo,  et  rei  ipsius  veritate,  pectus  illud 
candidissimUn^,  illius  intesritate  virtutique  luculentum  perblben^* 
testimonium  lubentissime.^*  Roberti  Bodti  aTrochore^a  Fbilo- 
theca :  Wodrow^s  Life  6f  Arcbbisbop  Bojd,  p.  3, 4.  MSS.  vol.  Tn 
Bib].  Coll.  Glas.  The  account  wUch  James  Melville  bas  givepi 
of  tbb  archbishop,  and  of  bis  uncle^s  uninterrupted  intimacj  With 
bim,  exactly  accords  with  the  ab6ve.  Diary ,  p.  39. 

*  h  appears  from  his  gradtllition  that  he  attended  the  Uditer^ 
sity  of  blasgow  at  the  period  referred  to  *,  ^nd  Melville,  in  speaki> 
iog  ot  blm  in  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  mentions  him  by  the 
designatibn  "  your  scholar.^*  Melvini  Epistolse,  p.  29. 
f  Hist.  p.  403. 
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tiiis  period  :  He  was  miDister  of  Paisley  when  the 
questions  respecting  the  government  c^.the  diiireh 
began  to  be  publicly  agitated^  and  professed  a  bearty 
coacurrenoe  with  theidews  of  Melville,  whoiie  society 
he  cenrted*  The  latter,  howerer^  always  suspected 
his  sincerity » or  at  ieaBthis  steadiness,  and  remarked 
to  his  confidential  friends  that  AdamsoD*  as  well  a$ 
Cnninghame,^  was  too  cc^ixtly  to  jenhaus  attadied  to 
the  cause  f.  In  the  course  of  the  yen  1575,  he 
left  his  charge  at  Paisley^  and  became  cbaj^in  to 
the  R^ent ;  in  the  expectation,  and  indeed  with 
the  assurance,  that  he  would  obtain  preferment  as 
soon  as  a  fit  opportunity  presented  itself  |.  Thit 
see  of  St  Andrews  was  at  that  time  Vacant,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  filling  it, 
as  the  ehurdi  had  dedared  against  the  corruptiims 
of  the  episcopal  function.  In  October  1576,  the 
General  Assembly  was  informed  that  Adamson  was 
presented  to  that  bishopric,  upon  whi^h  occasion  he 
came  forward  and  declared  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  prosecute  his  presentation^.     But  before  the 

.     *  See  above,  p*  133.  t  Melville*8  Diary,  p.  43,  45. 

X  ^'  Ane  letter  mani  to  maister  Patrick  Adamsone  minister  of 
goddis  word  io  ye  lord  Regentis  bouse  of  aoe  gift  of  an  zeirlle 
pensioun  of  ye  sowme  of  thre  hundretb  pundls  money  of  vis  realme 
a  furtt  of  ye  superplus  of  beneBces  and  ye  thriddis  tbairof  not 
assignit  to  the  sustentatioun  of  vtheris  ministeris  during  all  tde 
dayis  of  bis  lyfe,  at  leist  ay  and  (|pbill  be  be  provydit  sof&cientlie 
of  benefice  pensioun  frutb  of  benefice,  or  vtherwayis  to  the  yeirlie 
ra!t  and  availl  of  ye  said  pensioun  and  sowme  thairoflT  &c  At 
Dalkeith  Jun.  15,  1575.'*  (Register  of  Privie  Seal,  vbl.  43. 
foh  7.) 

J  Bnik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk^  p.  66.     Cald.  MS.  vol.  iL  p.  494. 
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next  meetiiig  of  AssemUy,  he  had  proettred  Ids 
election,  and  was  admitted  archhishop  of  St  As^ 
drewB  and  primate  of  all  Scotland.  The  craft  ?irith 
whkh  he  acoontpHsbed  hi»  amhitious  views  exdted 
the  raillery  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  indignatbn  oi 
the  ministers  of  the  .^urdi.  He  bad  a  &TOurite 
phrase  wiiidd  he  ofiben  used  in  his  sermons,  7%^. 
prophet  wrndd  mean  here.  Montgomery,  the  poet* 
who  i^sided  at  court,  bad  observed  this,  and  hear^ 
ing  of  Adamson's  being  made  primate,  exelaimed 
among  his  companions^  ^^  F(Hr  as  often  as  I  have 
beea  told  what  the  prophet  would  mean,  I  never 
knew  v4iat  he  really  meant  till  now  ^Z"  After  mucii 
sbi£tiiig  and  tergiversation,  which  we  cannot  htm 

»•  Nevertheless,  (sajs  James  Melville)  er  the  nixt  assemUlie  he 
iras  seisit  hard  hard  and  fast  on  Jthe  hischoprik,  wharby  till 
gosseprte  ged  ape  Wiwtn  him  aod  my  uncle  Mr  Andro***  Diary, 
p.  4€.«*^pi)tavrood  says,  tbM  Adjimsoo  ansirere^  **  that  he  wi|9 
diacharged  by  the  Regent  to  accept  the  office  otherrvise  than  ivas 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Church  and  Estate/*  (Mist 
p.  ITTTO  But  he  appears  to  have  confounded  the  answcTs  re^ 
turned  at  two  different  Ikntn  by  Adamson.  (Buik  of  Univeraai 
Kirl^,  p.  66.  compk  p»  $8.)  In  the  MS.  copy  of  Spotsweocrs 
History,  immediately  after  the  above  quotation,  it  h  added,-^ 
'*  in  the  bisboprick,  wherein  if  it  should  please  the  king  and 
Estates  to  make  any  reformation,  he  should  consent  vtM^  the 
first  thereunto."  (Wodrow's  Life  of  archbishop  Adamson,  p.  15* 
MSS.  BiW.  G)ll.  Glas.  vol.  iv.)  This  also  refers  to  the  subse- 
quent dealings  of  the  church  with  Adamson  ^  as  to  which  Janieji 
Melville  says:  *'  As  he  was  wonnderfiill  craftie  he  offerit  to  laiy 
down  all  at  the  feit  of  the  brethering,  and  be  ordourit  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  assembHe,  whewsone  the  sam  was  tbrouche  'and 
at  a  point  with  the  mater  of  the  pdicie,  and  sa  w^  fear  promises 
drifted  and  pat  off  fill  he  gat  his  tyme."  Diary,  p.  47. 
*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  46. 
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felate,  Adamson  submitt^  to  the  detenniiMitions  of 
the  Gtenoral  Assembly^  and  subscribed  to  all  the 
leading  articles  in  the  book  of  discipline  cimceming 
lepiscopacy  and  ecdesiastical  government;  but  it 
Was  too  apparent  &(An  the  whole  of  his  conduct  that 
his  professions  were  illusory  and  hypocritical  *. 
.When  Adamson  was  made  archbishop  of  St  An« 
drewi^  Cunninghame  became  chaplain  to  the  R^^ent, 
and  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  bishquie  of 
Aberdeen  f. 

The  same  arts  of  corruption  by  which  the  court 
detached  Adamson  and  Cunninghame  from  the  oausi^ 
of  presbytery,  were  tried  on  Melville.  We. have 
already  seen  the  advances  made  and  the  prospects 
held  out  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  R^nt,  at  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  |.  Upon  the  death  of  Douglas, 
the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  was  intended  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  his  complying 
ivith  th^  court-measures  had  &il^»  that  it  wa$  be- 
stowed on  Adamson  §.  He  was  next  ofl^ered  the  rich 
benefice  of  Govan^  on  the  condition  of  his  dropping 
iall  opposition  to  the  bishops.  This  offer  he  rejeeted^ 
but  as  the  parish  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  and 
could  be  served  by  one  of  the  professors,  he  used  all 

*  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  69,  90,  100.     Cald.  MS.  vol; 
iL  pp.  510,  365,  585,  636;     MelviHe^s  Diary,  p,  49.     A  great 
part  of  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly  respecting  the  bishops  is  . 
awanting  in  the  records,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves  having  been  . 
torn  out  by  Arran  and  Adamson  during  their  administration. 
Caid.  ii.  540,  566,  630,  636. 

t  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  46.  t  See  above,  p.  58. 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  38. 
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bis  ififitience  to  have  its  rents  bestowed  on  the  Uni^ 
vemty.  The  R^ent  kept  the  living  in  his  own 
hands  for  two  years,  giving  6ut  that  the  Principal^ 
^by  bk  new  opinions  and  over-sea  dreams,"  de-^ 
frauded  the  College  of  this  valuable  addition  to  its 
slender  revenue.  Nor  were  there  wanting  indivi-- 
doals,  of  whom  his  colleague  Blackburn  was  one,  who 
munntfired  against  his  conduct  on  this  account,  and 
wounded  his  feelings  by  their  injurious  and  illiberal 
tefleetaons.  But  as  his  independence  of  mind  had 
prompted  him  to  reject  personal  favours,  so  his 
firmness  and  consdous  integrity  enabled  him  to 
disitgard  such  unmerited  imputations,  and  he  con* 
tiAued  steadily  to  pursue  what  he  conceived  to  be 
th6  Kne  <rf  his  duty  ♦. 

In  October  1^77*  the  Regent  sent  a  meHsage  to 
the  General  Assembly,  infermio^  them  that  the 
pmtestaiits  of  Germany  intended  to  hold  a  General 
Gmmeil  at  Mag^bnr^  for  establishing  the  Augs^ 
htag  Gonfei^on,  at  which  they  wished  deputies 
frcmiSie  d^erent  protestant  countries  to  be  pre* 
wot ;  desiring  tbei  Assembly  to  name  such  indivi- 
dnab  ast^ey  judged  most  proper  for  that  employ^ 
ment ;  tod  piomiidng  that  he  would  provide  for  the 
expences  of  thdr  journey*  The  Assembly  nominated 
dght  of  their  number,  and  left  it  to  the  Regent  to 
select  from  them  such  as  he  thought  most  fit  for  the 
embassy.     He  accordingly  fixed  on  Melville,  Ar- 

*  Melvitle^s  Diary,  p.  43 — 4. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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buthnot^  md  Geoi^  Hay^  Bui:  whether  be 
gEVMJged  the  peeunUiy  ehargei^  cm:  niarely  widwd 
to  pay  a  c<mipli]iient  to  the  chmtb  and  the  in^^ 
vidua}t  aalectedt  it  is  eertain  that  Mortm*  attboiigh 
urged  hy  the  AasemMy,  took  no  fiufther  atep  ki  the 
afiairf. 

Wbaii  hm  vm  thaH  he  moM  Mt  atiwiiiMi  hv 
pmpQse  hy  Hiercraary  enticementi^  ^t  SL^ent 
xi€Qet  atteiiqBted  to  overawe  MelTiUe  hy  hm  authority^ 
and  to  work  on  hia  fiE»ra  hy  threateanig  to  piDeoeed 
against  him  as  a  diitiirher  of  the  publio  peaeet 
While  the  Assemhly  were  takiag  some  measures 
that  were  disagreeahle  to  him,  he  one  day  ac»t  fiar 
Mehilk  to  his  chamber.  Ahet  diaeoursuig  hi 
some  time  on  the  importance  of  pvesemsig  the 
peaee  of  the  ehurdi  and  hingdom,  he  began  to  cam- 
plain  that  thia  was  in  dan^  of  heiag  dktwAod  hy 
o»rtaitt  persona  who  sought  tp  intraduce  thsir  ]«wtf 
oopcnts»  and  foreign  bwst  om  pointaof  ecdesbstied 
goTenuaeot.  A^nlle  exphdned  by  telGng  his 
Gsace»  that  he  and  his  hrekhrati  todc  the  Bcriptamb 
and  not  their  omn  fanaiea  or  tiko  moddl  of  aiqr 
f^fwgit  chnreb,  tor  the  rule  and  standaid  of  the  dis* 
dpline  whiflh  they  defended.  Mortaaiaidihatthfe 
Qeneral  AsaeaadUy  was  a  cooraaati»  of  the  Kq^ 
aad  dmt  it  waa  treaaoqaUe  finr  them  to  meet 


this  account  may  be  be  considered  as  the  most  able  among  the 
ministers,  were  Adamson,  Cunninghame*  JtQbert  Pont,   Wil- 
liam Christison,  and  David  Lindsay. 
t  Bttik  of  tbo  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  72.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  4i5. 
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idth<mt  his  aUdwaivee*  TJD  this  Mdville  Misweitd, 
l^t,  xxfM,  rach  a  sappontioD,  Christ  aod  his  Bpo»- 
tks  mmt  havt  been  guilty  of  tveasoD,  in:  they  con- 
veeated  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  taught  and 
governed  them^  withput  asking  tibe  penmission  0f 
iMigiBtrates;  and  yet  they  were  obedient  subjeeto, 
and  comtntoded  the  people  to  give  what  was  due 
unto  Cesat,  Having  appealed  in  proof  «f  thia 
t^  ti^  Aet8  ^t^e  Apogdet^  the  Regmit  replied 
scomftilly,  **  Read  ye  ever  of  such  an  jict  as  w# 
did  at  8t  Jishntion  j^  referring  to  the  armed  re- 
iRftlwee  wbioli  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  piade 
te^  the  Queen  Regent  at  Perth  in  tJie  hegmiing  a( 
iSieIUfomiiM)ion.  *^  My  Lord,^  answered  MelviBe, 
^  if  ye  be  ashamed  of  that  aot»  Christ  will  bo 
Htftamed  of  you.''  He  added,  that  in  a  great 
Sifiei^cfncy  the  eonduet  of  meii  was  not  to  be  rigidly 
soinned  by  eommon  rules,  and  a^oos  whidi  ui  oi* 
^naiy  eases  woldd  be  highly  oMsur^^  may  be 
eseused  and  even  a]^roved;  as  our  Bavieur  Hid 
not  oohdemn  but  virtually  justified  those,  who,  fiMd 
eagerness  to  obtaili  the  cure  of  a  palsied  invalid, 
broke  open  tihe  roof  of  a  house  to  admit  him  without 
wsitiiig  ^permission  of  the  owner.  At  that  tioM 
the  k^gdom  of  heaven  si|$hre4  violence,  aii4  all 
men  pressed  into  it,  without  asking  the  leave  o£ 
prince  oj  emperor.  The  Regent  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
q(  la^Jwi^s  irritation,  wh^ph  few  who  were  acquaint; 
•d  viU)t  his  temp^  could  hf^r  wit^bout  ^ppr^bepi^ipu  t 
"*  Thav  wiU  neivar  be  quietness  in  this  oountoy  till 
half-a-dozen  of  you  be  hanged  or  banished'  ^ 
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country.''— "Tush,  Sir;  (replied Melville)  threaten 
your  courtiers  after  that  manner.  It  is  the  same 
to  me  n^hether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground. 
The  earth  is  the  liord's.  Patria  est  ubicunque  est 
bene,  I  have  been  ready  to  give  my  life  where  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  well  wared*,  at  the 
pleasure  of  my  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your 
country  t^i  years  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be 
glorified ;  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  hang  w 
exile  his  truth  f  .*• 

The.  wisest  of  men  are  wpt  to  beeome  intoxicated 
with  power.  Morton  possessed  great  political  saga* 
city;  yet  ht  overlooked  the  critic^  situatioii  ia 
which  he  stood  as  entrusted  with  del^ated  and 
temp<Krary  auUhbrity.  The  nobles  envied  his  greAU 
ness,  and  were  ihitated  at  tile  severe  hnpiurtialitgr 
with  whidihe  often  repressed  th6ir  turbulence ;  the 
commons  tAt  oppressed  by  the  monopoties  in  trade 
which  lie  had  granted  in  order  to  avmd  the  neoes- 
£ty  of  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation ;  the  at- 
tachment of  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  his 
adminiiit^tion  was  cooled  by  his  austere  and  super- 
eilioUs  treatment  <^  them ;  and  he  had  neglected  to 
seci»-e  tibe  fidelity  of  those  who  were  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  yomig  Kii^»    In  these  cireum« 

,  *  expended,  or  bestowed. 

t  Melville's  Oiaty,  p.  52.  Aeferring  to  Morton^s  threats 
tgaiQBt  faim,  his  nephew  says :  '^  Maoie  siclyk  hes  be  hard,  and 
far  ma  reported  in  mair  ferToll  form,  bot  for  all  neirer  jarged  m 
jot  ather  from  the  snbftaiioe  of  the  cause,  tnr  forme  o£  ifoceidhig 
thariVi.''  ib.  ' 
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ststoces  a  party  of  ^scontented  iioblea  havii^  gained 
access  to  the  pince,  persuaded  hiixi^  although  only 
in  the  twellUi  year  of  his  age,  to  assume  the  govem* 
ment ;  and  so  strongly  did  public  opinion  indine  to 
ihe  ehange,  that  Morton  ju%ed  it  prudent  to  ^ve 
way  to  it,  and  formally  resigned  the  regency  *•  It 
was  not  long  tiU  the  ne^  counsellors  became  unpo-* 
pnlar»  and  Morton,  taking  advantage  of  this  sudden 
turn  of  pul^c  feeling,  returned  to  courts  and,  with-> 
mt  the  invidious  title  of  regent,  regained  his  formet 
influence.  But,  after  what  had  happened,  it  could 
not  be  istable  or  permanent,  and  his  adversaries,  by 
insinuating  ithansdves  into  the  royal  favour,  under- 
mined his  authority  and  precipitated  his  &11.     .  . 

These  revolutions  in  the  political  administration 
tf  the  kingdom  were  so  &r  favourable  to  the  church* 
Had  Morton's  authority  remained  undisturbed,  or 
had  the  adverse  £su^tion  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  themselves  against  him,  it  is  m>t  im* 
piobable  that  force  would  have  been  employed  to 
sbqp  &oae  ecdesiastical  proceedings  to  which  both 
parties  were  equally  averse.  The  King,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  returned  a  very  gracious 
answer  to  the  General  Assembly,  when  they  pre- 

•  He  resigned  the  regency  on  the  6th  of  March  ISf-J  j  **  >5^ 
being  wearie  t^ye  hurdmg  thairof^  and  he  his  earnest  cair  and 
travell  takin  thairin.  As  also  he  ressoun  of  his  great  age,  heing 
BOW  past  threscoir  ane  zeiris.  And  y'with  heing  in  his  persoun 
rtiklte  and  vnhahill,**  &c,  (Record  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  43,  foU 
56.)  In  Sept.  11,  1578,  he  obtained  a  licence  to  se^k  *'  in 
foreign  countries*'  ^  remedy  fi^r  his  *'  infirmities  find,  diseases/* 
(Ibid.  fol.  79.) 
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amted  Ae  book  bf  dibeq^ie  to  bim  vjKm  bis  «»» 
mimiition  cf  die  g^f eAiAeftt ;  mi  M  a  (xmfereaoe 
bdd  at  Edinbuigfa  between  cdmn^snoiiai  from  die 
ptiTytMhcaandtb^ciMiMb,  ^  tfao  bends  of  the 
bode  irete  %reed  fo  ^Ui  the  ieXoqp/lio&  of  fimr^ 
trfiicb  were  wbaeij[utotl j  ex^^ined  by  the  Amnat^ 
Uy  *.  Buti  at  die  mmuBg  meetiBg  bf  Foflkm^it^ 
itsntifiettiofii  was  erMtod,  «nd  a  cooMmttei  aqppoiiit- 
4d  to  re^ezaitame  it>  by  wboste  proofeediiigs  the  wfadb 
8iib}ect  was  thiown  looi^  and  poults  fbtrmerly  oOn** 
eeded  were  sgain  btdi^t  iito  debatef.  Aflter  ibe 
ntomaBmi&m  of  the  two  pditical  parties,  ^ifaidi  the 
HUttistexB  of  the  obiMih  were  aeti^e  ia  bdngiai^ 
about  t,  tike  Gestaai  AsselnUy  reeeiTed  a  Wtfer 
boih  the  Kix^  coudied  m  language  Very  diffident 
£riMn  ibe  r^y  which  be  bad  at  first  tHwtied  to 
dieit  deputies  f. 

In  die  mdst  of  diese  changes,  die  ctantr^  tut 
fered  a  severe  loiss  by  die  death  of  the  Cbtooribr 
Glahmnib,  who  wpis  ^easoaHy  dain  iii  ^ut  of  thote 
dflteys  which  treitt  d»i  so  ftequenfc  ^i»ong  tbe  vd« 

*  Boik  of  ife  Unm  KirtvK7^  7t.  Ifchiye's  Dhry^  ^  40i 
The  miDutee  of  the  cooference  wbiofa  was  lield  at  £diDbiu:;g|i4 
June  23,  1578,  were  \(im  out  of  tlie  register  of  the  CeDeral  As- 
semblj.  Cald.  MS»  vol.  ii.  pp.  539—541. 

t  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  545 — 6.  The  whole  pfoceediogs  of 
this  oomnoittee,  which  met  at  Stirling,  Dec.  22^-29,  l5!rs,  are 
inserted  Cald.  ut  sup.  pp.  569-^77.  tii  Spotswood's  History, 
(pp.  289-^301.)  their  opinion  of  the  several  propositions  ift  the 
Book  of  Discipline  b  printed  on  the  maf^io,  put  inaccuratelj  in 
several  instances. 

X  Cald.  ii.  549.  $  Jbjii.  p.  579.  l^tsw.  308. 


Uimtxi  it  tfa»  HdttUtjr.  Me  ym  k  tSfAikAUi  of 
^««l  yrgtS^m  Mid  i]tttegdt]f,  ti  jNttRM  of  Iranlii^ 
tadft«uic»eMc«dt»thei«^ttiitddiiiu^^.  Wi^ 
lb«  view  <>f  1«ii^^  the  «Bi^rutw«ii  «b»ch  g#nMl^ 
i^tit  to  to  ttMkaMe  tii»d&«tiiii>  he  hid  Monied  oft 
aft  efitetiii<4|r  iiKMvpiaiidi^iee  with  Btaa,  who  eem* 
^•ied  a  iftfMI;  i3«ittieifi  «d6wer  to  tile  ^Mries  wh»ih 
fcfekl:d8b^p»^M8^«ohittiOttth«t6ulject.  ThieaK 
<|Mif«ii  Ibiitt  a  venif  ittpMrtant  dMtimclit.  Thty 
cfetfly  ^W  thttt  tbe  (}ppd«Mi3  of  l&e  ^Mliytaiai 
I^IM^  did  Mt  ttteMy  oljeci  to  fiMa«  of  tile  dittiii'- 
gaii^^  f«MWM  JMd  iubMdkiite  pattb  «f  ^ 
jyrtoitt.  hut  fhi»  tte)f  wieM  ia  r«&t^  htttae  tiy  Ok 
wlfdb  ^sisijptitte  tod  jttiisdii^tiMi  of  the  dHoch,  nd 
ahtted  m  6Ul{))^j)g  the  freedMn  of  het  aMesaMin^ 
m&  the  tafidlty  of  hei-  seutowMA^  to  «b»  nbitnoj 
wffl  tod  ddtennitol^ii  cf  the  ooiftt^  Bexa  prwtd 
bk^^a  «me  Mebd  to  the  idiuMh  Of  ScOtitod  oft 
this  oMUfckOi.  Hi8ji«^«ikt  oft  aH  the  ^eMaom 
tubiMt«ed  to  him  WaK  duddedly  in  fsvowr  of  flie 
p^^p^  kid  dowft  in  tiM  feook  of  cKsdplme ;  and 
li  his  «f«*^6e  Wlis  pAiOid  tod  eooH  afte«  ikmi&Ui. 
bto  ^^eh,  the  todkwity  <>f  hii  Mine  tod  4te 
ism  of  Mtt  i»:gtttaaefttii  hid  gftct  inlueilte  oki  th» 
f^Uiemittdt. 

*  Tbe  Mdwn^  opitafli  Vlr«s  conirtMNl  by  McUitt*  an  the 
Chancellor,  vrhoae  name  ixu  Lyon : 

Tn,  ILto  ma§tbfjaxM  isflwlw  i  ei^gv  manebmt    . 
Qiialla  fata  canes  i  qualia  fiUa  sou  ^ 

Melville's  Dkry,  {j.  47. 
t  See  Note  X.  , 
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*^  During  these  ccmtentions  in  the  state^  (»grf 
Sp^tswood)  Mr  Andrew  Mdvil  held  the  ehurch 
busied  with  the  matter  of  policy.**  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  about  this  time  certainly  shew  that 
he  was  neither  idle  nor  indifferent  about  this  buai* 
ness.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  J<^  Row  he  ex- 
presses great  anxiety  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
conference,  or  ^^  archiepiscopal  skirmishing,''  as  he 
calls  it,  at  Starling*.  In  another  l^tw,  addressed 
to  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  he  adverts,  in  his  lively 
manner,  to  the  continual  bustle  in  which  he  and  his 
brethren  had  been  kept  by  attrading  to  this  affair. 
*^  What  shall  I  say  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  in  whidi  we  have  laboured  so  sedu- 
loudy,  but  with  so  little  success  ?  Shall  I  tdl  you 
what  we  have  done  during  this  and  the  preceding 
year,  when  called  sometimes  to  Stirling  and  some- 
times to  Edinburgh,  now  by  letters  from  the  king 
and  then  by  letters  fitmi  the  council,  at  one  time 
by  an  order  from  the  estates  and  at  another  by 
appointment  <^  the  assemblies  of  the  diarch? 
Or  shall  I  write  of  our  dmngs  in  August  last, 
during  the  whole  of  Octob^.  and  in  the  currcait 
inonth  t  ?"  To  his  friend  Beza  X  he  gives  a  more 
precise  account  of  the  sentiments  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  true  causes  which  hindered  the  establish- 
ment of  the  discipline.    **  Those  who  have  grown 

*  J5  Caf.  Feb.  1578.    MS.  Advocates  Lilmry,  M.  6.  9. 
t  4  Sep.  1579.     MS.  ut  supra. 

X  Melville  received  letters  frtmi  Beza  about  thiiB  time,  tboagh 
I  have  not  met  with  any  of  them*    Difttfi  p*  42* 
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xkb  l^  faerilege  and  loaded  themselves  mtb  the 
iqpoik  of  Chnst,  deny  that  eedesiastieal  discipline 
is  to  bederived  from  the  woid  of  God  and  to  he  &l^ 
ecuted  by  the  int^reters  of  Scriptmre..  They  wu& 
tto  hm^  it  moulded  entueiy  aeoording^  to  die  dio* 
tates  of  hmnaa  reason,  and  trandened  to  the  cogah-^ 
ance  (tf  the  civil  magistr^e.  They  insist  that  the 
work  of  framing  ao  eodadastical  polity  shall  he  cam- 
mitted  to  wrangluig  lawyer^  and  to  pefsona  that 
are  illil^te,  w  at  leart  mtddMul  in  diving  things. 
And  merely  because  they  belong  to  ib^  draich^tbej^ 
maininii  that  sudi  pefsoos  have  authorily  mA 
fowef,  not  only  to  agnee  to  whai  has  be«  rightly 
dMe  by  presl^ftenea  eonstitoted  aeeoiding  to  the 
vm)xd  of  God,  but  also  to  sit  themselves  as  judges  in 
«deredc»£s^,  and  to  rescind  at  their  pleamre  the  d»- 
tenees  and  constitutions  of  the  doctors  and  pastors." 
in  another  letter  to  the  same  individual,  he  si^  : 
i^  For  five  years  we  have  now  maintained  a  waxiare 
against  pseudo^^iscopaoy,  and  have  not  ceased  to 
urge  the  zdoftiaa  of  a  strict  discipline*  We  have 
presented  to  his  Majesity  and  the  three  estates  of 
tiie^tdngdom  at  diff(^rent  times,  and  recently  at  the 
'  parlkttnent  which  is  now  sitting,  a  f<»m  of  discipline 
to  be  enacted  and  ccmfirmed  by  public  auth(»rity. 
The  king  is  &vouraUy  inclined  to.  us:  ahnost  all 
the  noUfity  are  av^se*  They  complain  that  if 
pseudo-episcopacy  be  abolished  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  overturned ;  if  presbyteries  be  esta- 
blished the  royal  authority  will  be  diminished;  if 
the  ec4esias(ical  goods  are  restored  to  their  kgiti-- 
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mkte  \m,  tht  royd  irdumly  mil  bfe  esdiwlstocL 
Thej  pikad  thttt  bidiopa,  ttith  abbdtt  tttd  piSors, 
finrm  the  fimdcsUle  in  ptiiiiiiimt,  llttfc  lill  Jmifi^ 
£ctioi^  etelesiaBtiGal  loi  nveU  ^  ctvil^  pertbiBls  solely 
to  the  king  zsad  bis  ooundS^  and  that  dtt  llie  eodesi?^ 
attical  pni{)erty  dRmld  gD  uito  the  exdMqtite.    Ill 
mmj  this  vmy  of  qMeakiag  ami  thiidui^  itay  be 
kapatid  le  ig^oianice ;  in  more  to  a  Aigitittislife 
andbadnoralt;  inidmoitiriltoadeKre  of  iKMbg 
musk  of  tte  dkuToh  ytefnty  aa  yet  rtma]^  attd  the 
dMid  tf  loting  what  they  ham  ahmdy  got  i^ 
jHaBBessiott.    They  aba  ianrt  that  the  seaiettoe  of 
•xeommanieatum  dudl  not  be  Iraid  yalid  nntit  it 
has  bi^iraiqiiovtdby  the  kiag^a  ontiMdl  after  taking 
cogntaan^  of  the  eaoaa.    For,  being  OHkddmis  <4 
their  own  viee%  they  a^e  a&akl  of  the  seateneei^the 
pieribiytery^  Dotao anudh  from  ibe  awe  in  wUch  they 
stand  of  the  diyme  judgment,  as  fiom  teixot  t^  the 
erril  penaBaes^  wlm^  acoording  to  the  la/wa  and  dis*- 
tom  i€  our  country,  acoompany  the  sentenoe  of  ex* 
eommnnieation.    In  fint^  while  they  judge  accord* 
ing  todie  dietates  of  the  eamal  mind  instead  of  the 
Mi^ealed  will  of  God,  they  desire  to  hare  evary  thing 
done  by  the  autfaartty  of  a  single  iHfihop  and  perpetual 
(wtn^esk  of  the  dhurdies,  rather  than  by  the  o6m» 
tnou  nutenoe  of  presbyters  poMesaag  equal  autho- 
rity.   M^.  God  shew  nlercy  to  his  churd^  and  re- 
a(M)ye  these  evifa  V 

I"  A.  M.  Th.  B«zite|  C^l.  Octdb.  U7i )  kU  lA.  Nbv^nlb.  15tf9^ 
MS.  od  siipra. 
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From  the  maimer  in  which  Melville  mentions 
the  dviljsenalties  that  accompanied  excommunica«i 
tioi^  it  is  efMent  that  he  did  not  look  upon  them 
as  forming  any  pait'of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline*, 
or  even  as  a  necessary  opjfetsitifgQ  to  it.  The  laws 
enactmg  thou  were  allowed  to  remain  kt  £mae  atr 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  they  affovded  tiitt 
most  plausihle  pretext  for  the  control  which  the 
court  claimed  over  the  sentences  of  the  church.  It 
was,  however,  only  a  pretext ;  for  the  government 
suqi^ded  the  ^cecutionof  them  when  they  pleased* 
and  thelegislature  hod  it  in  their  power  at  anytime 
to  abrogate  them  entirely*  Some  of  the  ministers 
wpuld  have  been  pleased  with  their  ahrc^^ion^.  Such 
1^  them,  as  wished  for  their  continuemce  were  chiefly 
influencedhy  two  reasons;  firsts  the  government  was 
extremely  remiss  and  partial  in  proceeding  against 
certain  vices  and  caimes  which  merited  civil  punish^ 
meat,  and  of  whidi  the  church-*courts  took  r^fuhur 
cognizance  as  scandals ;  and,  seoondly^r  th^  reck* 
oned  them  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  at^ 
tempts  of  the  papists,  whom  the  court  were  fre« 
gently  disposed  to  favour.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  they  were  one  pnncipal  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  the  popish  conspiracies  about  t^  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  still  they  were  radi- 
cally wrong,  capable  of  being  made  an  engine  of  the 
grossest  persecution,  and  consequently  were  wiseljf 
and  happily  aboUshed  at  a  siibse(|uent  periods 

*  Calderwood.  Altare  Damasc.  pp.  312-^13.    Edit  2. 
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Amidst  their  occupations,  the  (xeBeral  Asseiiibly 
found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  learning. 
In  March  1575,  they  enacted  that  no  individual 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  un- 
less he  was  distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
d^ee  of  natural  gifts  and  of  piety.  And  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  they  petitioned  the  Regent  to  en- 
courage the  seminaries  of  education,  and  to  make 
provision  for  such  young  men  oi  talents  as  the  church 
should  think  proper  to  send  to  foreign  universities 
to  complete  their  education.  Being  informed,  most 
probably  by  Melville,  that  a  learned  printer,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  was  willing  to  settle  in  Scotland,  and  pr# 
mised  to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  dl  books  printed 
in  France  and  Germany,  they  warmly  recommended 
it  to  the  Regent  to  grant  him  the  pension  which 
he  demanded.  It  is  probable  that  Andreas  We- 
chefius  was  tibe  individual  referred  to,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  establishment  in  the  country 
would  have  been  highly  &vourable  to  its  literature. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  parsimony  of 
Morton  defeated  the  success  of  this  proposal.  Some 
years  aft;er  we  find  them  applying  to  the  king,  to 
procure  Vaultrollier,  another  printer,  who  accordingly 
came  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  country.  It 
was  also  under  the  patronage  and  special  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
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!KUe  pcmtedin  &M>tlaiid  was  tindertajcen;  and  mlide 
its  s^pfesattcsxce  va  the  year  15T9  * 

Aatfther  impc^taiit  objeet  wl^h  engaged  the 
Assembly's  attention  at  this  lime  was  the  reforma" 
tk»»  and  new^itunieUmg  of  the,  universities.  Mel- 
TiUe  had  c^tem^lated  this  measuare  ever  since  his 
settlem^t  at  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1575,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Ar1mtfanat»  when  they  agreed  on 
a^  new  eonttttution  fer  the  colleges  d  Glasgow  and 
Abeidiaeii^f.  We  have  already  noticed  it&  esta* 
blkhment  in  th?  fmn^  of  these^minaries«  In  the 
Uib&t  it  iMt  with^  mi^di  oppositien*  The  altera- 
tiot^  made  on  the  University  of  St  Andrews  4Hi* 
gmsted  in  consultetions  betwew  Melville  mA 
anae^cn;  Asmng  other  dianges  they  planned  the 
Gonversieii  of  oM  of  the  colleges  into  a  sesainary  c^ 
dhinity^ki  whii^afcomplete  course  of  theological 
edueation  should  be  given.  This  was  intenided  as 
m.  antidote  to  the  seininari^s  ^^dch  the  Jesuits  had 
latdly  elected  on  the  continent,  and  to  which  they 
allured  the  youth  of  different  countries  |.  MelviUe 
exerted  all  Ins  influence  with  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Court  to  acecmipHsh  this  favourite  design; 

*  Sec  Note  Y.  . 

t  **  Efler  the  Assemblie  \Ve  past  to  Anguss  lo  compinie  w^ 
Mr  Ak'x'.  Arbatbnot,  a  xnan  of  singular  gifts  of  lernihg,  wisdoibe, 
gdUiiMMi  and  sweitnes  of  natnrie,  tkea  principal!  of  tbe  college  of 
Aberdin^  whom  wkbe  Mr  Andrp  comiminicat  anent  ye  ordor  of 
bis  college  in  doctrine  and.  discipline  ^  and  aggreit  as  y^efter  was 
lett  down  in  tbe  neW  reformatioti  of  ye  said  College  of  Glasgow 
and  Aberdein^^'  Melville's  Diary,  p.  43. 

Jlbid.  p*5S. 
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md  ke  bad  the  satis&otiieii  to  see^e  tie#  M96^tti- 
tion  of  the  University  of  St  AfidreM,  of  whiiili  we 
Aall  give  an  eeoount  iti  the  fldl0wtng  chapter, 
ratified  by  parHament. 

There  wtts  bat  one  opinion  as  to  the  person  wko 
was  best  qualified  for  being  plaeed  at  the  head  of 
the  Hei¥  l^ieologieal  eoHege ;  aud^  aoooidingly,  it 
was  reserved  that  Melville  should  be  trandated  to 
it,  and  that  Smetou  should  be  plaeed  iK  hb  fooni  as 
prifieipal  of  the  CoBege  of  'Glasgow.  Ib  dMober 
1580  the  King  directed  a  letter  to  the  General 
AssemUy,  informing  them  that  iMs  was  his  inten^ 
tieii5  find  requesting  limt  eoneunreBce.  Cimsider^ 
aUe  opposition  Was  Biade  to  this  pMniesal.  Vht^ 
transktioB  of  MdLviOe  was  waruily  opposed  by  iMe 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  Mmadf  averse  to 
leave  a  semimuy  whieh  bad  flouftsbed  so  greatly 
und^  his  care,  and  to  disapp^t  and  gi4eve  in^^- 
duals  who  had  treated  him  witili  the  utm<iBt  kkid^ 
ness,  and  who  were  wiHlng  to  do  every  thing  nk 
their  power  to  make  his  situation  eaisly  and  eomfort- 
able.  Noi^  eOuld  he  be  altc^ethei'  r^ardlessi  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  might  expect  to  n^eet  ifritb  at 
St  Andrews*.  Smeton's  appointment  to  be  his 
Successor  was  also  oppoi^  by  several  meipb^rjiy  who 
scrupled  at  the  ide^  of  taWpg  a  minister  from  a 
congr^ation,  and  appointkig  htm  to  exeicke  the 
doctoral  instead  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  As- 
sembly resolved  that  they  might  qoncur  with  his 

'  *  Melvini  Epistolae,  p.  70* 
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Mi^esty  in  tranalituig  teaiihmi  of  £vkiily 'itom 
«ie  ttmYersity  to  anotker.  At  a  subaequeftt^  «e<- 
denuit  tlsfly  agreed^  tluU;  difjr  m^ght  lawfUIl^  te^ 
4«if§  a  imstor^  in  fertam  cifoumitaneei^  t<>  desist 
6om  bifl  9ffice»  at  least  foi  a  time,  and  to  ap}^ 
lliiQff^  to  IJie  ttadbkig  of  youth*  IJfon  tMs  tlie 
AaHWfiMy^  ^  £ar  iiie  waal  a»d  VRiversal  profit  df 
the  i^tpnir  of  €UE^  ^MkSm  lih  laahir  i^iiMhiilut 
i^d  oidaHied,  tiiat,  agntoaUy  to  the  SSng^  letter 
Melv^  should  he  tnmAitod  to  the  n^W  CoBege  of 
St  Andram,  and  that  Smoton  i^uld  sticeeed  to  hts 
Iriestnt  iitua^n.  Fiom  this  doed«  Atidi!<H¥  Hay; 
m  rattw  of  ihe  Univeisity  of  Glasgow,  Absented, 
$»  he  had  dona  at  the  pravioiK  stages  of  procedure 
in  this  affair.  His  dissent  was  dictated  hy  regard 
ta  the  rights^  the  institution  over  which  he  watdi- 
ed,  and  by  attachment  to  Melville,  and  did  not  argii^ 
the  slightest  disrei^^t  to  th^  ipdividvil  appinnted 
tQ  9ww^  him  \ 

Legal  measures  were  knmediately  taken  to  securci 
a  oompli^nc^  with  this  determiuatioUii  mid  MelviUe 
prepared*  inth  reluctMU^t  to  remove  from  Glasgow. 
Thia  he  did  the  meie  readily  as  he  devolved  his 
charge  upon  his  most  Intipiate  friend)  0^  whos^ 
learning  and  sound  principles  he  entfrtaiped  thtf 
highest  opinion.  Having  £anB|ially  rengned  his 
office  f,  he  left  GlMgow,  in  the  end  of  November 

•  Bui*:  of  Uaiv,  KlriL,  pp.  99-»^l0l,  CaW.  MS.  vol.  K.  pp- 
637,  640,  643. 

t  SqaetoQ^a  ^ppoiotmeot  to  bo  Pripoipol  paasod  tbe  privy  seaf 
on  the  3d  of  January  158t*    ^*  Ane  letter  maid  Makand  mentioiiQ 
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11^80,  "^Widl  ibfiiHte  teats  <m  both  sides;*"  tbow 
who  had  at  fi^t  miBliked  and  opposed  hha  bemg 
Ibrward  to  testify  their  ieffxi  at  his  departure  *. 

Melville  was  at  this  tisie  deprived  of  a  respeeted 
firiend,  and  the  drnxch  of  a  vahiaUe  pastor,  by 
the  death  ^  JohA  ReW,  the  iunister  of  Perth* 
Bow  is  eqtitied  to  notice  as  one  of  the  rerivers  of  the 
literature^  as  well  as  arefora^  of  die  religion^  of  hid 
native  ooimtry.  His  literary  attaimtients  were  very 
considerable  for  the  time  at  wfaidi  he  reeetved  his 
educatioB^;  and  they  were  oombined  with  much 
piety,  candour,  disinterestedness,  and  courage  in 
the  cause  of  truth  f.  He  departed  this  life  a  few 
days  before  the  meetiiig  of  the  Grencral  Aasembly 

tbkt  our  So^ei^fife  hoti  TndenUodbg  diet  the  pliiAe  of  the  prid-» 
cipall  roaister  wilbia  the  College  of  Glftsgoir  bow  yaikil  be  t&« 
transporting  of  maister  andro  Mailoile  principall  tliairof  for  the 
tyme  tb  tbe  new  college  of  Sanctahdrois  and  thdt  necessar  it  is  to 
baif  ane  Idoneus  and  qualifiit  peraoan  electit  ki  tbat  place  and  office 
that  vilbe  able  to  disebarg^  bis  cn^e  &  dewtie  thairiti  in  tfme 
cuming.  And  bis  hienes  being  informit  of  tbe  literature  an4 
qnalificatiooti  witbin  tbe  College  of  bis  louit  clerk  Mr  Thomas 
Saietonn  for  iistng  of  tbe  office  oF  principll  maistcir  within  the 
ccdlege  foirsaidf  Tbatifor  bes  nomivftt  mud  presentil  bkn  to  tbe 
place  and  office  foirsaid  with  all  privileges  attd  devties  pertening 
Ibairto.  At  Halyrndbous  Jan  3.  i58Q."  (Register  of  Privj 
Seal,  vol.  47.  fol.  61.) 

•  Mehrille's  Diary,  p.  e4. 

t  Bannatjne's  Journal,  p.  257.  Melville^s  Diary,  p»  64i 
Spotswood,  Hist.  311.     LiFe  of  John  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

It  appears  from  tbe  following  article  in  tbe  Inventary  of  goods 
belonging  to  Thonkas  Basseoden,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  tbat  Row 
was  an  author :  **  Ite.  ane  Mr  Jobne  rowes  signes  of  y^  sacra- 
metes,  price,  xfid.**  (Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh.) 
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I  which  decided  on  Melville's  translation*;  and  as 
I  the  town  of  Perth  petitioned  to  have  his  room  filled 
I     by  Smeton,  this  circumstance  rendered  a  number  of 

the  members  more  averse  to  the  i^tlement  of  the 

It^r  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  f « 

miefdlQwing  dbapter  is  devdted  to  an  account  of 
the  Univereaty  of  St  As^rews,  and  the  alterations 
madron  it  at  the  tune  that  MdviUe  became  one  of 
its  prb£MNmrs<  To  those  who  r^rd  a  history  of 
tyg  Ikarary  eirtaliKAment  as  a  desideratum,  the 
sketch  w]»di  I  shall  lay  befinre  them  may  afibrd 
5  scmie  grata&atkm,  ^^ule  those  who  feel  no  interest 
i,    ia  such  iaquMes  can  pass  it  over  aitirely. 

*  Ke.died  on  the  I6ih  of  Octo^r  1560.  Scott's  Hist  of  the 
Beformers,  p.  194.    And  Extracts  from  the  Bsgisters  of  Pertll 
in  his  MSS.  now  in  the  Advocates  Library. 
^        t  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  foJ.  100,  h. 
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CHAPTEE  y. 

Erection  of  the  UniversUy  of  St  Andrews — iU 
eottstiiution-'-^'Mrfy  ieachen^m^efwHim  t^JSUSSal' 
vator^^  Coilege — ^^eremee  between  m  cdUige 
aud  m  unkiereitg — CdhgenfJSt  Lemard^^^beU 
relaUng  to  U-frthe  PkBdrngogmm^-^^epmi^  mta 
the  CoRege  of  St  Mary  hf  AtrcUisbop  BedtoM*^ 

Jimndedanew  by  An^bMop  ffamtkon^^-Jean^ 
ed  men  who  were  prqfeswre  m  U^^^-^iate  iff  Am 
university  at  Ike  eetaUi^^^ent  of  Ae  Befimma^ 
tion-r-'-mode  of  teaching  and  conferring  degrees 
in  the /acuity  of  arts — and  of  Aeology^-plans 

for  reforming  tne  constitution  of  the  university^^ 
by  the  compilers  of  the  First  Booh  qf  JHs^ 
line — by  Buchanan — the  plan  of  reformation 
ratified  by  Parliament — sketch  of  the  new  mode  of 
teaching — share  which  Melville  had  in  drawing 
it  up. 


X  HE  University  of  St  Andrews  was  the  earliest; 
and  continued  long  to  be  the  most  celebrated  acade- 
mical institution  in  Scotland.  For  two  centuries 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  who  appeared  in  the 
country  were  connected  with  it  either  as  pupils  or 
as  teachers ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  constitu- 
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tioB,  and  the  modes  of  teachiiag  practbed  in  it^  will 
contribute  materially  to  give  us  accurate  views  of 
the  prc^ess  of  our  national  literature. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
too  imivarsity  existed  in  Scotland,  saiA  the  youth 
who  wer^  desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education 
were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.  The 
inconveniences  attendant  on  this  were  aggravated 
by  the  dissentions  which  were  excited  on  the  con- 
tin^t  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  popes. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  Henry  Wardlaw,  bishop 
of  St  Andrews^  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom*,  took  measures 
for  eroding  a  General  Study  in  the  chief  city  of 
his  diocese.  The  classes  were  opened  in  the  year 
1411  f;  wd  the  bishop,  with  the  ooncurrence  of 
James  Bisset*  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Thomas  Stewart,  archdeacon  of  Lothian,  im- 
mediately granted  to  the  mast^s  and  students  the 
privileges  b^onging  to  a  university,  and  applied,  in 
the  ususd  way,  to  ^e  Pope  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  done.  Benedict  XIII.  whom  the 
Scots  at  that  time  acknowledged  as  sovereign  pontifi^ 
issued  a  bull  on  the  27th  of  August  1418,  found- 
ing the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  signed  five  other  bulls  securing  its 

*  — -**  de  coosilio,  eonsensa,  et  commani  tractatu  iriam  Su- 
toam  personaraai  rrgai  Sootiie.''  Bulla  FuadHtioDia  Univ.  St: 
An^rese. 

f  Fof4ani  Sooticbroa.  lib.  15.  cbap.  22*  Boetbii  Hist.  ScoU 
lib.  xvi. 

02 
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rights  and  privileges*.  These  were  brought  to 
Scotland  by  Henry  Ogilvyf,  and  were  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  St  Andrews  amidst  a  great  assem- 
blage of  clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  f. 
The  masters  immediately  proceeded  to  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  by  conferring 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  upon  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals viho  had  studied  under  them  during  the 
two  preceding  years  §. 

The  University  df  St  Andrews  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  All  its 
members  or  supposts,  as  they  were  called,  including 
the  students  who  had  attained  the  degree  of  bachelor 
OS  well  as  the  masters,  were  divided  into  nations,' 
according  to  the  places  from  which  they  came  |(. 
The  nations  were  those  ol  Fife,  Angus,  Lothian, 
and  Albany ;  which  last  included  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  former  districts  ^.  These 
elected  annually,  at  a  congregation  or  general  meet- 
ing, four  procurators,  who  had  a  right  to  act  for 
them  in  any  cause  in  which  their  interests  were  con- 

*  Papefc>8  of  Univeriitj. 

t  Spotswood  ealU  bim  Alexander* 

X  FoitluD,  at  sapra.  .  . 

$  There  were  thirteen  persons  made  bachelors  in  1513f  of 
whom  ieven  were  created  masters  in  1414.    (Records  "of  Univ.) 

If  On  enterin^r  the  universitj,  the  students  were  matriculated 
according  to  their  nations  \  hat  thej  do  not  Appear  to  have  been 
entitled  to  a  vottf  in  the  general  meetmgs  until  thej  became 
bachelors* 

f  A  more  ancient  division  was  into  the  nations  of  Albany, 
At^us,  Lothiao,  and  Britain. 
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eefned,  and  four  intrants  or  electors,  by  whom  the 
rector  was  chosen.  The  rector  was  the  chief  miigis- 
trate,  and  had  authority  to  judge  and  pronounce 
sentence,  mth  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  asses-^ 
sors  *,  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to 
members  of  the  imiversity,  with  the  exception  of 
crimes  which  inferred  the  highest  punishment  f. 
He  had  a  right  to  repledge  any  member  of  the 
university  who  might  be  called  before  any  other 
judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  And  in  certain  cases 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  univennty  might 
be  called  before  the  rectof  s  court,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  a  master  or  student  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  give 
occasion  to  a  collision  of  authorities;  and,  accordingly, 
a  concordat  was  entered  into  between  the  univer- 
4ty  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  which  the 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  were  de- 
fined and  adjusted  t-  The  university  had  the 
right  of  purchasing  victuals  free  from  custom, 
within  the  city  and  the  regality  of  the  abbey  §.    It 

*  In  geperal  the  QDiversity  elected  the  assessors,  and  empower- 
ed the  Rector  to  appoint  his  deputes.  The  number  of  assessors 
was  twelve :  three  from  every  n^ition* 

i  **  dummodo  ad  atrocem  injpriam  non  sit  processus.**  (Con- 
cession of  Privileges  bv  Bishop  Wardlaw.)  There  is  one  instance 
of  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  rector 
ef  the  University  of  Glasgow.  (Statistical  Acco.  of  Scotland, 
vol.  21.  Append.) 

X  Concordia  inita,  per  episcop.  Jac.  Kennedy,  inter  supposita 
universitatis  et  cives  Sti.  Andrese,  a.  d.  1440. 

$  The  prior  joined  with  the  bishop  in  the  charter  of  Consces- 
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was  also  exempted  from  paying  all  otiber  imposte 
and  taxeSf  even  those  levied  by  the  estates,  with  the 
exception  of,  what  is  called^  the  great  custom.  Its 
members  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  duties  ex- 
acted for  confirming  testaments ;  and  such  of  them 
as  were  d^cgymen,  and  possessed  benefices  with 
cure^  were  liberated  by  the  papal  bull  from  obliga^ 
tion  to  personal  residence  as  long  as  they  taught 
in  the  university  *.  Besides  its  dvil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  the  university  possessed  ecdesiastical 
powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  sometimes  pro* 
ceeded  to  excommunication  f  •  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  literature,  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  whidi  had  arisen,  it 

81011  of  Privilege8.^-The  abbey  of  St  Andrews  bad  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  own,  'and  magistrates  independent  of  those  of  the 
city.  About  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  the  Master  of 
Lindsay  was  '*  principall  baillie  of  tbe  priorie  of  Sanct-androis,^^ 
and  Bobert  Pont  was  *'  procurator  pbiscall  of  the  said  priorie.^ 
(Summonds — David  Monepenny  elder  of  Pitmilly  ag*'  Mr  James 
Wilkie,  &c.  March  6.  1577.) 

*  Bnlk  Concess.  Piivileg.  Univ.  8.  A. 

t  In  a  dispute  which  the  rector  and  professors  of  theology  in 
the  university  had  with  the  masters  of  St  Salvator's  College 
about  tbe  power  of  conferring  degrees,  tbe  former  threatened  tbe 
latter  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a 
provincial  council  held  in  1470»  in  tbe  way  of  the  College  consent- 
ing to  renounce  the  right  which  they  bad  acquired  by  a  papal  ball. 
(Hovei  Oratio.  MS.)  In  the  reformation  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  in  I579,it  is  provided/' that  in  place  of  the  pane  of  curs- 
ing vsit  of  befoir  vpoun  ofiendo"  and  inobedientis  They  be  now  de- 
cemit  be  decreit  of  tbe  recto'  and  chief  membris  of  the  vniusitie 
efter  tbe  cognitioun  of  tbe  caus  to  be  debarrit  secludit  and  remouit 
out  of  tbe  vniusitie  And  to  tyne  and  foirfalt  tbe.  prinilcgia  and 
benefittis  y'of.^'   Act.  Pari.  Scot*  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
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was  determii^  that;  ilie  Beetor  qi  the  U&iversity 
should  take  preeed^Ke  ,af  the  Prior  of  the  Ahhey 
in  all  pnhlic  piocesskms^. 

For  Ihe  direction  of  its  literary  affairs^  the  mem- 
bei»  of  the  nnivenaty  were  divided  into  faculties, 
acocffding  to  the  seiences  that  were  taught.  At  the 
head  of  eadi  of  th^ie  was  a  dean,  who  presided  at 
the  ineeiings  of  the  masters  of  his  faeulty  for  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  study,  for  examinations,  and 
the  oonfaring  of  degrees.  The  m6de  of  study^ 
^id  of  exafidnation  for  degrees  in  the  arts  or  philo- 
soj^y,  appears  to  have  heen  regulated  som  after  the 
erectiiim  of  the  university.  James  of  Haddistcm 
was  dean  of  the  fitcolty  of  thedogy  in  14rdS,  when 
dmilar  t^nlations  were  made  as  to  theological 
43tttdy  aisd  gtnAm^onf.  It  wast  long  be&i$  medi- 
cine w»s  taught,  as  a  s^arate  {sdenpe,  in  em  uni- 
VCTsities,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  w^re  ae- 
customed  to  coofey  degrees  in  kw. 

Tile  university  hbouied  vsudsex  no  want  cf  teadiers 
at  i1»  commencement.  Before  the  papal  bulls  ware 
executed,  Laurence  Lindores^  as  professor  d'diviaity, 
began  to  read  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences. 
Hidiafd  €oml,  John  litstar,  John  Sdieves,  and 
William  St^asii  Of  Stevensimy  appeared  as  lert 

♦  Horn  Oratio. 

t  Ibid.  A  coUectum  of  tlM^  sncieot  statutes  of  ike  facnltMs 
of  pfaiiosopify  anddtvinitf,  lefemed  from  soperstitioB  botweoa 
fbe  jreftTs  15dO  and  1570,  ha«  been  preserred. 
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on  canon  law.  AndJohn  Gyll,  William  Fowlis,  and 
William  Crosier,  taught  the  arts  or  ]diilo8ophy  *. 

However  limited  this  course  of  education  was,  and 
however  rude  and  imperfect  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  conducted,  such  an  inrtitation  could  not  &il  to 
produce  effects  favourable  to  the  progress  of  know- 
le^e;  and  the  erection  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  may  be  r^arded  as  marking  the  fisst  dawn 
of  learning  in  Scotland.  Attracted  by  novelty,  or 
animated  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  h^  al- 
ways characterised  Scotsmen,  students  came  to  St 
Andrews  from  every  part  g£  the  kingdom.  The  firrt 
professors  appear  to  have  had  no  salaries.  The  re- 
venues of  the  univeruty  for  jnome  time  eonsisted 
chiefly  of  small  sums  received  from  the  students  at 
their  admission  and  gmduation ;  and  tbe^preater  pwrt 
of  these  was  applied  to  the  delaying  of  amunon 
expences.  .The  classes  were  at  first  taught  in  such 
places  of  the  city  as  were  found  most  convenient 
Robert  de  Montrose  gave  a  house  for  the  students 
of  theology  to  meet  in,  which  was  at  ^  subsequent 
period  converted  into  the  public  librftry  And 
bishop  Kenniedy  apfocopriatedto  the  olsises.  cf  phir 
losophy  certain  buildings  in  the  neighbowhood, 
which  retained  thp  name  of  the  jwt&^^f^4»  until 

*  This  18  the  account  given  by  Fordon.  (Scotickronioon,  lib. 
XV.  cap.  22.)  Hector  Boethius  mak  Laor.  Liodores  professor 
of  laws,  and  Richard  Corvetl  doctor  of  decretals.  (Hist.  Scot, 
lib  xvi.)  SpotswQody  thou^  he  refers  to  Boethiui  as  his  aotbo- 
rity,  gives  a  different  statement  $  making  ScheveSf  Stephen,  and 
J^ister  readers  in  divinity,  Lenders  191  ctQOii  laW|  fuid  C^mwiiD 
\n  pivil  la^r.  (Hist.  p.  57.) 
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it  was  erected  into  a  college  under  die  designation 
of  St  Mary's*. 

James  I.  who,  in  recompenoe  of  his  long  captivity, 
had  received  a  good  education  in  England,  patronis* 
ed  the  newly  erected  university  af!ter  his  return  to 
Scotland.  Besides  confirmmg  its  privileges  hy  a 
royal  charter,  he  assembled  diose  who  had  distin- 
guished  themselves  by  teaching,  and  by  the  progress 
which  they  hatd  made  in  their  studies,  and  after  con* 
vensdng  &miliarly  with  them,  and  applauding  their 
exertions,  rewarded  them  according  to  their  merit 
with  offices  in  the  state  or  benefices  in  the  church  f . 
But  it  received  a  still  greater  ben^t  from  bishop 
James  Kennedy,  who,  in  1450,  founded  the  College 
of  St  Salvator,  to  which  he  gave  a  new  and  more  im- 
]^ved  f(Hrm  in  1458 1- 

The  College  of  St  Sahatcr  condsted  of  three 
professors  of  divinity,  called  the  provost  or  prind* 
pal,  the  licentiate,  and  the  badielor ;  four  masters 
of  arts,  who  were  also  in  priest's  orders;  and  six 
poor  scholars  or  derks,  making  in  all  thirteen  per- 
sons, according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  in  honour  of  whom  ihe  college  was  named. 
The  provost  was  bound  to  read  lessons  in  theology 
once  a-week,  the  licaitiate  thrice  a-week,  and  the 
bachelor  every  readable  day,    The  first,  to  preach 

♦  HoVei  Oratio. 

t  FordoDy  ut  supra.  HoTei  Oral.  Buchanan.  Hist.  lib.  10. 
p.  190.  edit.  Boddim. 

t  The  Charter  of  Donation  by  Kennedy  Aug.  28.  1450,  wai 
(Confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  new  foundation  of  1458 
by  Pius  II. 
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to  the  people  four  times,  and  the  second,  six  times 
a-year.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  least 
were  to  be  annually  diosen  as  regents,  the  one  to 
teach  logic,  and  the  oth^  physics  and  metaphysics, 
according  to  the  method  of  the  sdiools  and  llie 
statutes  of  the  university.  The  college  was  liber- 
ally endowed  by  the  founder  for  the  su^)ort  of  the 
masters  and  sdiokurs;  besides  the  altarages  sub- 
sequently founded  by  other  individuals*.  The 
strictest  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  all  the  members,  and  as  to  the  rel%ious  exercises, 
as  well  as  the  studies,  of  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Young  men  of 
rank  or  opulence,  who  might  choose  to  study  in  the 
collie,  and  to  pay  for  their  board,  were  bound  to 
obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
rules  of  the  house  equally  as  the  bursars  or  poor 
scholars. 

Biflhop  Kennedy  was  careful  to  have  his  colkge 
provided  with  the  most  able  teachers.  With  this 
view  he  called  home  John  Athelmer  who  had  been 
educated  at  St  Andrews,  but  was  then  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  placed  him  in  the  situation  of 

*  The  provost  had  the  rectory  of  Cults  conferred  on  bins,  the 
licentiate  the  rectory  of  KemlMch,  and  the  hadkelor  that  sf  Dt- 
nino ;  parish  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,  the 
revenues  of  which  they  drew,  after  appropriating  a  certain  |Mut 
of  the  emoluments  to  the  respective  vicars.  The  rectory  of 
Kilmany  was  appropriated  for  the  common  support  of  the  fomided 
persons,  and  of  the  ser^'ants  attached  to  the  estaUishmeBt,  in 
victuals,  ^c. 
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provost  or  principal  ♦.  To  him  he  joined  Thomas 
LfOgy^  who  had  akeady  filled  the  office  of  Re^r  of 
the  university,  and  James  Ogilvyf,  sis  second  and 
third  masters  or  professors  of  divinity. 

A  college  has  heen  compared  to  an  ineorpoiated 
trade  within  a  burgh ;  but  it  bears  a  still  more  strik-' 
ing  resemblance  to  a  convent.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  is^  that  the  latter  was  an  associa- 
tion entirely  for  religious  purpose)^  wh^eiKi  learning 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  fonnex.  Tl^  members  of 
a  college,  like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  the  same  house,  they  were  supported  in 
eomtnon  upon  the  goods  of  the  collie,  and  were 
astricted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  foimder.  A 
university,  though  a  chartered  body,  was  not  under 
the  same  regulations,  nor  was  the  same  provision 
made  for  its  members.  The  college  was  within  the 
university;  the  members  of  the  former  were  also 
members  of  the  latter,  partook  of  its  privileges,  and 
were  subject  to  its  government. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  and  with- 
in the  predncts  of  the  Abbey,  was  an  andent  hospital 
£or  the  reception  of  pious  strangers  who  came  in 

*  Mr  Jo.  Athelmer  wts  presented  to  the  puroche  church  of 
Qhylt  (Colts)  Miu^h  25.  2450.  He  Is  often  mentioned  as  Dean 
of  Theology.  "  Mr  Jo,  Aimer,  prsepositus  CoUegii  Sti  Salv." 
occurs  in  the  records  as  late  as  1473. 

t  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person,  ivho,  on  account 
of  his  great  learning  and  virtue,  was  designed  for  bishop  of  St  An* 
drews  by  the  General  Council  of  Basil,  and  who  afterwards  taught 
theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen*  Boetii  vita  Abcrdo- 
nens.  Episcop.  fol.  xxvii,  b. 
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]nlgrimage  to  visit  the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  being 
attracted  fay  the  &me  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
them.  **  The  miracles  and  pilgrimages  having 
ceased  in  process  of  time,  as  may  be  believed,"  the 
hospital  was  conv^ted  into  a  receptacle  for  aged 
women.  But  the  patrons,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  new  objects  of  their  charity,  re- 
solved to  convert  the  hospital,  with  the  adjoining 
church,  into  a  CoU^e,  ^^  for  training  up  poor  schol- 
ars in  learning  and  the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  spiritual  edification  of  the  people."  This  was 
called  the  College  of  St  Leonard.  The  charter 
of  foundation  was  executed  in  1512,  by  John 
Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Abbey,  and  confirmed  by 
archbishop  Alexander  Stewart,  and  by  king  James 
IV.  The  prior  and  oonventual  chapter  were  patrons 
of  this  College,  and  retained  the  power  of  visiting 
it  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  t^(^^$  were  al- 
ways ta^en  from  the  monastery,  Al«xi^nder  Young 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  parson  who  held  the 
situation  of  principal*,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gavin 
Logic,  known  for  his  early  partiality  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  This  College  was  in- 
tended for  the  support  and  education  of  twenty 

*  Dr  Howie,  in  his  Oration  frequently  quoted,  bas  stated  that 
John  Annand  was  the  first  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College  ;  and 
Boece  has  done  the  same  Vit.  Episc.  Abred.  xxvii.  But  A1ex« 
ander  Young  was  principal  as  late  as  1517.  Gavin  Logic  in 
1523 — 1537.  Thomas  Cunniugbame  in  1538.  And  John  An- 
nand was  principal  in  1544.  Transuroptum  fundationb  >  and  sub* 
scription  to  the  Statutes  in  the  last  mentioned  year. 
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poor  scholars.  The  principal  was  appcmited  to  jreftd 
on  two  days  of  every  week  a  lecture  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  on  speculative  theology,  to  the  priests,  re- 
gents, and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  •And  by 
a  subsequent  regulation  an  additional  salary  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four  regents,  pro- 
vided they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
week,  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures^  or  on  the  Master 
of  Sentences*. 

Two  things  are  remarkable  as  to  the  college  of  St 
Leonard.  In  th6  first  plaefe,  although  it  owed  its 
erection  to  tnonks^  was  placed  undet  their  immediate 
superintendence,  and  taught  constantly  by  parsons 
t^en  from  the  ccmtent ;  and  although  its  original 
foundation  and  subsequent  endowments  were'highly 
calculated  to  foster  supetstitiOn  f ,  yd;  the  reformed 
opinions  obtained  an  earlier  and  in(»re  extensive  re^ 
ception  in  this  college  than  in  the  test  of  the  uAiver^- 
nty^.    In  the  second  place,  this  seminary  had  at 

♦  Pftpero  ofVnitenhf. 

t  In  1525  John  Archibald  foonclea  an  altar  m  the  College  df 
Poor  Students,  to  the  honotir  of  the  hkssed  Virgin  Mary,  "  for 
the  salvation  of  John  Hepbam,  prior  of  the  monastery  and  all 
the  canons,  also  for  the  souls  of  Mr  Michael  Livingston,  former 
▼icur  of  Wemis,  and  of  Sir  Bohert  Walfis  former  archdeacon  of  8t 
Andrews  j  also  of  the  sonlt  of  hi»  own  father  and  his  mother  and 
his  spouse  Margret  Symsoun,  and  all  his  benefactors  and  friends.'* 
The  masters  appear  to  have  entertained  notions  of  piety  some- 
what different  from  the  above,  when,  in  1550,  they  ordained  that 
the  fines  levied  from  absentees  should,  after  growing  to  a  routfd 
sum,  he  converted  "  in  vinum,  ad  refocillandos  conversantiura 
animos,  et  tn  alwspios  usus^     (Ibid.) 

%  Life  of  John  Kpox,  vol.  i.  p.  31 . 
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first  to  strug^e  \?ith  great  diffieulties^^a  account  of 
Hxe  dendemess  of  its  fiinds ;  but  by  the  vigiknoe 
<3i  its  patrons,  and  tl^  diligence  <^  those  who  had 
the  diarge  of  education,  it  not  only  lurmounted  tliese, 
but  attained  great  celebrity.  So  many  <^  the  sons 
of  the  nobiHty  and  gratry  came  to  study  at  St  Leo- 
nard's, that  the  name  of  the  College  (^Foor  CUrhs^ 
which  the  founder  had  originally  givra  it,  conveyed 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided  within 
its  walls  *. 

Hiere  were  still  in  the  university  professors  and 
studaits  who  did  not  belong  to  eitiier  ol  the  edleges 
^f  St  $alvatQr  and  St  Leonard*  These  continued 
to  teadi  in  the  posdagogium,  dtiiough  they  were  not 
foarmed  into  a  collie,  and  had  but  dend^  funds  f. 
Archbidicfi  Alexander  Stewart,  who  has  been 
l»ghly  commended  by  Erasmus  £»*  his  literary  at» 
1iubnnent%  intended  to  give  it  a  oolkgiate  &im,  and 

*  Hovei  Oratio*  Comp*  Cald.  MS*  vol.  iL  p.  431. 

It  was  required  of  those  who  were  ftdmU(94  to  St  Leonardos 
College,  that,  besides  being  of  good  character,  acquainted  with 
grammer,  and  skilled  in  writing,  thej  should  be  sofficientlj  in- 
structed IB  the  Gwegfuian  smig^^^^  cantuque  Gregoriano  suffici- 
«Her  instruotuBi.^  (Papers  of  Uniyersitjr.)  The  religious  of 
the  Fciorj  of  St  Andrews  werf  always  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  mnsicy  and  singing  foro^  on^  of  the  ci^giilar  exercises  of  the 
students.  (Boetii  Aberdoi^.  Epis^p.  Vit99,  f.  xzvi.)  Indivi- 
duals who  Imd  belonged  to  it  were  employed  in  composing  the 
Aiusic  used  in  churches  after  the  Beforma^ion.  (Old  Music 
Book,  MS.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  Boece  says,  *'Tria 
in  eo  collegia.  Primum  q^  pedagogiu  voc^t,  amoenissimo  civita* 
tis  loco  situ,  multis  viris  pbis  atq.  literatis  q.  ex  eo  ^iere  in-i 
signe.^*  Aberdon.  Episcop.  Vitae,  f.  xxvi. 
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whin  this  new  he  not  only  rcf  aired  the  chapel  of 
St  John  the  Evangdist,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
wfiffship  to  the  pt^dagcgium  *,  hut  idao  bestowed  <mi 
it  the  Eviiig  of  ^e  ^urch  of  St  Mi^ael  de  Tarvet 
in  t^  ne^hhimi^ood  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  the 
deed  of  annexation  it  is  said»  tiiat  thepiedagdgiiuB 
^  \3^  univenftty  *^  lay  ah»09t  ^tinct  in  oona^ 
qomee  of  the  defidenoy  of  funds  and  of  laaraed 
inea» ;"  tvA.  that  the  arehlnshqH  with  the  consent  of 
his  chipter,  had  resolved  to  '^  endow  and  ^e^  it 
into  a  cdlc|;e»  to  the  pcaise  of  God»  the  defence  of 
the  faith,  fbe  itierease  of  learned  men,  and  the  saiU 
viltieia  of  the  souls  of  the  king,  his  predecessors  and 
snaceasers,  tibe  archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  all 
ihefaitilfolt-''  The  premature  death  of  the  pri^ 
IMte,  who  soon  after  &11  in  tibe  fi^  of  Flowden, 
eppeacs  to  have  defeated  this  annexation^  «id  pre* 
vented  the  erm^^  of  the  ocdlege^*  It  was  not  te 
be  expected  that  the  psBdagogium  would  rival  ooI# 
llgte  whi^  were  provided  with  ^ttensive  funds  and 
ee^omodations  both  for  maeters  and  scholars.  Bnt 
it  iMtttiniied  to  have  regents  and  a  prii^dpel ;  and 
sevimd  d&stingnidied  individuals,  anicmg  whom  were 

*  Hovei  Qrmtio* 

t  "  Annesatio  Parocbiflc  Sti  Michaelis  Psedagogio  Univer- 
•itatis  in  Collegium  erigendo  9  23.  Apr.  1512.^*  (Papers  of  St 
Mary's  CoUeee.)  This  paper  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  But 
it  at>pear8  to  nave  been  executed^  as  at  the  end  it  bears  this  attes- 
tation :  '*  £t  ego  Willmus  Gybsoun  artium  mag',  pbr  iplica  «o- 
tarius,  quia,''  &c. 

X  The  church  of  Tarret  was  fioally  annexed  to  St  Mary^s 
College  by  ar«hbi«hop  Haipilton^  March  31. 1558. 
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George  Buchanan^  received  their  education  in  it, 
while  it  remained  <m  its  original  footing*.  Ak^- 
tnshop  James  Beaton  resumed  the  design  of  his  pre- 
deeessor,  and  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Paul  III. 
authorising  him  to  erect  buildings  for  a  coll^  and 
chapel,  und.er  the  name  of  the  Assumption  of  St 
Mary,  in  which  grammar,  logic,  thedogy,  mediciiie, 
and  laws,  both  ciinon  and  civil,  should  be  taught^ 
divine  offices  performed,  and  a  coU^fial  table  pro- 
Tided  from  the  rents  of  certain  benefices  whidi  were 
united  and  annexed  to  the  institution  f.  The, 
buildings  whidi  were  begun  on  the  site  of  the  paeda- 
go^um  by  ardibishop  Beaton  were  carried  od  by 
his  nephew  and  successor,  the  Cardinal  But  the 
cc^l^e  was  not  finally  erected  until  1554,  after 
archbishop  Hamilton  had  obtained  a  pi^l  butt 
from  Julius  III.  by  which  he  was  authorised  to  alter 
at  his  pleasure  the  arrangements  nuide  by  his  pre- 
decessor t. 

By  the  foundation  of  Hamiltcm,  St  Mar^s  Col- 
kge^  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  JVe«9 
Qdl^e,  was  provided  with  four  principal  profes- 
sors, denominated  the  provost,  licentiate,  bachelor, 
and  canonist ;  eight  students  of  theology ;  three 
professors  of  philosophy  and  two  of  rhetoric  and 

*  From  1517  to  1520,  the  records  of  the  aniversitj  mentioD 
**  Mr  David  Maillitill  regenteiii*priocipaleiii  Pedagogii  Bancti- 
asdrese.** 

t  The  BuUa  Erectionis  and  BuSa  Esecutoria  (each  beariog 
the  same  date,  Feb.  12.  1537.)    are  preserved. 

t  The  ball  of  Jalios  III.  is  dated  Aug.  26.  1552.  Arebb. 
Haaulton's  Foundation  is  dated  5  Kal.  Martii  155S. 
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grammar ;  sixteen  students  of  philosophy ;  a  pro^ 
visor,  cook,  and  janitor;  and  five  vicars  pension*^ 
ary.  The  principal,  hesides  exercising  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  college  and  presiding  at>  the 
tJieological  disputations  once  a-week,  was  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  to  preachy  every 
Monday.  The  licentiate  was  to  read  a  lecture  on  the 
Scriptures  four  times,  and  the  bachelor  fite  times  a^ 
week.  And  the  Canonist  Was  to  leeture  on  canon 
law  five  times  every  week.  It  was  also  the  duty 
of  each  of  these  professors  to  say  miass  at  stated 
times.  The  students  of  divinity  behoved  to  be  in 
priesfs  orders  and  initiated  intd  theology,  '^  so  as  to 
have  answered  thrice  in  public,  and  given  specimen 
of  their  erudition  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
University.''  They  w^re  bound  r^larly  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  three  theological  professors,  to 
answer  publicly  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  every 
holiday,  to  say  mass,  lind  to  preach  thrice  a-year  in 
public  Their  continuance  in  this  situation  was 
limited  to  six  years ;  for  it  Was  expected,  *•  that  by 
the  divine  blessing,  and  their  assiduity,  they  shaU 
within  this  period  be  fit  for  becoming  licentiates  in 
theology,  and  for  diitoharging  higher  offices.''  The 
three  professors  of  philosophy  were  to  teach  logic^ 
ethics,  physics,  and  mathematics,  at  the  direction  of 
the  principal ;  and  the  orator  and  grammarian,  were, 
at  the  same  direction,  to  interpret  the  most  useful 
authors  in  their  respective  faculties.  And  they 
were  not  to  hold  their  places  above  six  years,  or  the 
time  that  they  taught  two  courses,  unless  they  re** 
VOL.  I.  p 
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ceived  a  new  appointment.  The  students  of  philo- 
sophy  behoved^  before  their  admission,  to  be  initiated 
into  gramme  and  the  Latin  tongue,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  express  themselves  proparly  in  that  language  at 
disputations  and  examinations  ;  to  swear  Uiat  they 
liad  no  benefice  or  patrimony  to  support  them,  and 
to  supplicate,  for  the  love  df  God,  to  be  admitted  to 
ihe  place  of  poor  students.  Each  of  them  in  order 
iWas  bound  to  awake  all  the  domestics  at  five  in  tl^ 
morning,  and  furnish  lights  to  such  as  wished  them. 
The  professors,  regents,  and  students,  were  to  weai: 
jcapes  after  the  Parisian  manner;  and  all  the  scholars^ 
including  the  noble  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the 
bursars,  were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  them  with 
a  girdle^  to  which  the  bursars  were  to  add  a  black 
hood.  By  the  bull  of  Julius  III.  as  well  as  that 
of  Paul  III.  the  college  had  the  power  oi  confa:* 
ring  degrees  in  all  the  Acuities ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
oyer  the  bursars  belonged  to  the  principal,  from 
whom  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope> 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  r^tor  of  the  university  or 
any  other  judge*  even  in  the  second  instance.  The 
college  was  provided  with  ample  funds  *. 

As  early  as  1538,  archbishop  Beaton  nominated 
professors  for  his  new  college ;  and  some  of  these, 
including  the  principal,  had  previously  been  teachers 

*  Fundatis  et  Erectio  Novi  Coliegii.  The  revenaes  of  four 
parish  churches,  Tjninghame,  TanDadice,  Inchehriok,  (incladlog 
Craig  and  Pert)  and  Cooveth  or  Laurence-kirk,  were  appointed 
to  the  support  of  the  College  of  St  Mary  5  in  addition,  as  it  woaM 
appear,  to  what  belonged  to  the  PicdagogtaiD» 
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in  the  paedagc^um.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  iu 
his  foundation,  omitted  civil  law  and  medicine,  ^ 
which  his  predecessors  had  appointed  to  bef  taught. ' 
But,  upon  the  whole,  his  arrangemebts  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  to  the  means  of  instruction 
which  he  had  in  his  power ;  arid  in  several  points 
they  indicate  a  due  attention  to  (he  progress-  which 
learning  h^  made  since  the  ierectioh  of  the  two 
othfer  colleges.  He  was  equally  attentive  hi  jlro^ 
Tiding  the  college  with  professors.  Archibald  H^,> 
who  was  made  principal  soon  after  Ciardiiial  Be^on-s 
death,  excelled  the  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that 
time  in  learning  and  liberal  views.  Upon  his 
premature  death  John  Douglas  was  ppefbrred  to  the 
office.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
archbishop  brought  John  Rutherford  frond  PaJriil 
with  the  view  of  introdudng  into  the  umveriitiy  a 
more  improved  system  of  logic.  And  when  two 
noted  English  divines,  Richard  Smith  and  Ridiard 
Martial,  came  to  Scotland^  he  provided  them  witli 
situations  in  his  college  *. 

The  defence  arid  increase  of  the  Catholic  faith 
was  one  declared  object  of  the  erection  of  all  the 
colleges.  This  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the 
deeds  founding  and  providing  for  the  College  of  St 
Mary.  It  was  erected  ^^  for  defending  and  confirm-^ 
ing  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  the  Christian  religion 
might  flourish,  the  word  of  Grod  might  be  more 

*  See  Note  Z. 
P  2 
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abundantly  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,   and 
to  oppose  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  pestiferous 
heretics  andheresiarchs,  who,  alas !  have  sprung  up 
and  flourished  in  these  times,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  ♦.**    Yet  within  a 
ahort  time  after  this  language  was  held,  these  "  pes- 
tiferous heretics'"  prevailed  against  the  Catholic 
£Euth,  and  obtained  possessioti  of  the  places  and  funds 
which  were  destined  for  their  suppression  and  ex- 
tirpation.   The  protestant  sentiments  had  for  many 
years  been  secretly  spreading  in  all  the  colleges  of 
St  Andrews,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  professors, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  those  of  St  Salvator's, 
had  now  enibraced  them^ 

While  the  religious  controversy  Was  keenly  agi- 
tated, the  academical  exercises  were  intertupted, 
and  the  number  of  students  ditninidied.  In  the 
year  1559$  the  faculty  of  arts  were  under  the 
necessity  of  superseding  the  public  exhibitions  usual 
at  graduation!;  Sevieral  of  the  masters  in  St 
Salvator's,  among  whom.  William  Cranst<mi  the 
principal,  appears  to  have  been  included,  adhered  to 

*  fionatio  de  Conveth,  Jon.  26.  1550^  et  Donntio  de  Tarret^ 
Mart  31.  1558. 

t ''  Nonus  Rectoratas  Magri  Joannis  Douglasii  prsepositi  novi 
collegii  Mariani  1558.  Hoc  anno  propter  tumuhos  rdigionis 
ergo  exertos,  paucissimi  scholastici  ad  banc  aDiversttatem  vene* 
rtmt.^'  (Only  three  names  of  Incorporati  inserted.)—^  Coitoiliui 
habitis  15  Maij  a*  59  de  promovendis  discipulis  statnit  academia 
5e8  laureados  hujus  pro  laureatis  baberi,  quod  universa  reip.  per- 
turba^ne  et  religionis  reforoiatione  veteres  ritus  temart  impedt* 
retar.*' 
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the  ancient  reUgion,  aii4 1^  their  places ;  but  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  belonging  to 
the  two  other  coU^es,  embraced  the  Rrf(Hmiation» 
wd  consequently  retained  their  atuations.  John 
Douglas,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  Andrews^ 
was  at  this  time  principal  of  St  Mary's  College  ^j 
imd  John  Duncanson  f ,  was  principal  of  St  Leo* 
Bard's. 

.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lip&ith  and  worship  whidi  was  interwoven  with  the 
laws  and  practice  of  the  university,  and  of  the  col- 
leges belonging  to  it,  was  removed  immediately  up- 
on the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Other 
alterations  were  at  the  same  time  contemplated  by 
the  reformers,  but  various  causes  prevented  them 
£rom  being  carried  into  effect.  Accordingly,  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  academical  exercises,  so 
£ir  as  related  to  philosophy  or  the  arts,  oontinued 
nearly  on  their  former  footing. 
All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a 
^  college,  formed  a  classy  which  was  put  under  the 

'^  Keith  (Scottish  Bishops,  p.  25.)  has  coafounded  the  Arch- 
bishop vriih  a  preacher  named  Doaglas,  who  was  chaplain  to  the 

^  £arl  of  Argrle  in  1558.  The  description  given  of  the  latter  will 
not  answer  to  the  former,  who  was  provost  of  8t  Mary^s  College 
Icon  1547,  and  was  always  resident  in  the  university. 

t  Duncanson  demitted  in  1566.     In  a  donation  of  books,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  subscribed  by  his  own  hand,  he  styles 

,.  himself**  omqle  Maister  principall  of  Sanctleonardis.  College,— • 
and  Mr  James  Wilkye  Principall  regent  and  maister  of  the 
samyn  in  name  of  the  College  askit  instrument.**  Wilkie  .ap« 
jpears  to  have  considered  the  succession  to  the  principality  as  bh 
due,  but  it  was  conferred  on  Buchanan* 
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gbvermnent  or  tuition  of  a  regent,  The  regaits  were 
different  from  the  profefcsor^,  who  had  permanent 
situations  in  the  college.  Originally  every  master 
of  arts  was  bound  to  teach  a  class,  and  came  under 
an  engagement  to  this  purpose  at  his  laureation. 
Afterwaards  it  became  customary  to  grant  dispensa^ 
tions  from  this  duty.  When  the  number  of  gradu- 
ated persons  had  increased,  and  it  became  in  other 
respects  an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  a  regency, 
those  who  were  desirous  of  it  presented  a  petition  to 
the  faculty^  in  which  they  professed  their  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  requested  permission 
to  explain  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  govern  a  class. 
They  were  ordinarily  bound  to  continue  until  they 
had  taught  two  classes ;  but  at  St  Andrews  the 
greats  part  bf  tlie  r^ents  retained  their  situations, 
to  which  the  profits  arising  from  altarages  or  clu^ 
lanries  were  atta>bhed,  until  -they  obtained  swie 
place  in  the  church  or  in  the  state. 

The  regular  time  of  the.  course  was  four  years, 
but  it  vma  more  usually  finished  in  three  years  and 
a  half.  The  session  began  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  continued  through  the  ^hole  year,  except  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  which  were  al- 
lowed as  a  vacation.  The  regent  assembled  his 
class  three  hours  every  day,  and  read  and  explained 
the  books  of  Aristotle,  which  the  students  were 
bound  to  bring  along  with  them.  He  began  with 
dialectics  or  logics,  then  proceeded  to  ethics,  next 
to  physics,  and  concluded  with  metaphysics,  which 
Wfis  csiJiedjprima  philo^cphia  or  the  highest  brunch 
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of  pbilosophy,  and  matliematiGs,  which  included: 
arithmetic.  During  their  course  the  students  y^&ce 
frequ^stly  employed  in  disputations  and  dedama* 
tions  both  privattely  in  their  class,  and  publicly  be- 
fore the  college  and  university.  The  principal 
besides  sedng  that  the  r^ents  and  indents  did' 
their  duty,  fi^uently  read  puUie  lectures  on  whafci 
w»e  then  reckoned  the  higher  branches  of  philo*. 
mpby,  which  waie  attended  by  all  the  students  of 
the  college,  or  at  least  by  all  but  those  of  the  firstc 
year* 

In  the  middle  of  tdie  Aiid  year  of  their  course^ 
such  of  the  studrats  2»s  obtained  an  attestaticm  of 
i^ular  att^idance  and  good  behaviour  from  their 


*  James  Melville  has  left  an  account  of  the  course  of  sttidy 
fdlowed  bj  'Wliiam  CoKace,  nvho  wa«  hk  r^nt  in  St  Leonai'd's' 
between  1570  and  1574.  After  stating  that  he  began  with 
teaching  "  Cassander^s  Klietoric,"  he  adds  :  "  We  hard  the  Ora- 
tion pro  rege'  Deitaro.  Then  he  gaiff  ws  a  compend  of  his  awin 
of  Philosopi  and  the  partes  j'of.'^— We  enterit  in  the  organ  of 
Anst.  y^  year,  and  ieiroit  to  the  DdmontlrationQ.— The  second 
]feir  of  my  course  we  hard  the  Demonstn^tions,  the  Topiks,  and 
the  Sophist  captiones*  And  the  Primarius  Mr  James  Wilkie, 
a  guid  peacable  sweet  auld  man  wha  luiffed  me  wielll,  teached  the 
four  species  of  the  arithmetic  and  sum  ^itig  of  the  sphere.— The 
tbrid  yeir  of  ooi  coarse  we  |iard  the  fyve  bulks  of  the  Ethiks, 
w^  the  aught  bulks  of  the  Physiks,  and  de  ortu  et  interitu.  That 
yeir  we  had  our  Bachelar  act  according  to  the  solemnities  then 
▼sed  of  Declamations,  banqueting  and  playes.— The  fourt  and 
last  yeir  of  our  course,  quhilk  was  the  17  yeir  of  my  age  outpast 
and  18  rinning,  we  learned  the  bulks  de  coelo  and  meteors,  also 
the  sphere  more  exactly  teachlt  by  our  awin  regent,  and  maid  ws 
for  our  vicces  and  blakstons,  and  had  at  Pace  our  promotion  and 
finishing  of  our  course/'    Diary,  pp.  22— 24«] 
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x^ent  and  the  prindpal  of  their  coll^,  wei^  ad-^ 
mitted  to  rater  on  trUtb  for  the  d^;ree  a(  bachdior. 
The  fiiculty  diose  every  year  three  re^ntfli  <Mie 
from  each  ocdlege,  as  exammators.   In  the  presenoe  of 
these  the  candidates  determined  *  a  question,  in  logic 
or  morals,  in  a  eraitinued  discourse^  and  aniwestd 
such  questions  as  were  proposed  to  thrai  cm  a»y  of 
the  branches  which  they  had  studied  under  their 
respective  regents.    The  examinators  made  their 
report  to  the  faculty,  when  such  as  had  given  satis^ 
faction  were  confirmed  bachelors  by  the  Dean,  ait4 
the  rest  were  sent  to  a  lower  dass. — ^The  act  of 
laureation  at  the  end  of  the  course  was  conducted 
in  a  similar  manner.    E^t  on  this  ocranon  the  cim* 
didates  were  cpcamined  on  the  whole  ciide  of  the 
arts,  and  Wfsre  houqd  to  defj^nd  a  the^s,  which  had 
been  previously  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  di£S»^i^ 
colleges.    They  were  divided  into  circles,  and  their 
names  arranged  according  to  their  merit,  with  a  cer- 
tain preference,  however,  to  persons  of  rank  f .  An4 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  sdemnly  confemed 
by  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  university,  in  nomine  Pa- 
triae Filii,  et  Spirittis  Sancti.    The  intermediate 
d^eeof  licentiate  of  arts  is  recognized  by  the  laws* 
but  it  was  not  separately  conferred,  at  least  in  latra 

*  From  this  get  they  were  ci^led  D^terminantes* 
t  **  Extuninatps  sec^Ildaqn  scientiae  &  morum  emiDentiain  prin« 
cipaliter  locent  et  ordipent^  £3^  praeclara  tamen  domo  patera 
nobilitatem  sanguinis  trabentes,  nee  non  cum  Regentibus  honeste. 
^  comroensaliter  ylventes,  nipdo  in  Uteris  aliqualiter  erudl^i  ^t  mo* 
ribus  probi,  nonuibjl  pen«i8tl^^te8•"    Statu^  anifo  }^70«  r,. 
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times.  Both  at  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
Md  master,  the  graduates  paid  certain  sums  of 
iBon^,  according  to  their  rank,  to  the  purse  <^  the 
ninivcTsity  and  of  the  &^ty,  to  the  dean,  and  to 
9tber  iof^&x;  and  those  who  were  poor  oUiged 
^tkemsdves  to  give  what  was  due  to  the  public  funds 
ms  soon  as  they  were  in  ability.  By  an  old  law, 
endi  student,  induding  those  who  held  bursaries^ 
wmi  bound  to  give  to  his  regent  annually,  for  three 
years,  a  Scots  noUe,  which  in  later  times  was  inter- 
pntedas  answering  to  a  pound  Scot^  *^  sab>a  cufus^ 
cunque  itAeriare  liberaktute  ^." 
^.  We  eannf^t  form  such  an  exaet  judgment  respect- 
^ig  the  sammt  foqde  pf  te^hing  in  the  th^logical 
faculty,  as  the  RdTcmnation  necessarily  made  a 
gieater  change  on  tl^is  department  of  instruction. 
Many  of  the  ancient  forms,  however,  were  still  re- 
tniMd  and  observed.  There  continued  to  be  a  theo- 
logical faculty,  consisting  of  the  doctors,  licentiates, 
and  badidors  of  divinity,  who  resided  within  the 
uaiversityt.     They  assembled,  along  with  the  stu- 

*  Statuta  17  Mart.  1533.  By  the  Statutes  of  1561,  the  stu- 
dent was  bound  to  give  thirty  shiiitnors^  **  unless  be  be  poor.*I 

Tbe  designation  jNitfjifr  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always 
Med  in  tbe  same  sense.  In  Feb.  1579,  it  was  declared  **  Solos 
l^nrsarioa  et  mendico^  paoppres  e$8e  censendos*'*  fiut  from  otbt r 
documents  it  appears  that  all  the  students  of  philosophy  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes^  **  Primars  or poUntiores^  Secondars  or 
potentes^  and  temars  or  mnui  fotentes^  olim  pavperes  ^**  and  the 
latter  paid  dues^  although  proportionally  smaller  than  the  two 
former. 

t  Baron  says,  that  Johi^  Winram  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  about  1574^^    (Orat;  super  Jac*  Mi^rtin|q.) 
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dents  of  divinity,  annually  on  the  first  of  October, 
when  a  sermon,  or  discourse  calculated  to  excite  the 
hearers  to  diligence  in  sacred  studies,  was  delivered* 
After  this  the  masters  and  b^helors  met  by  them- 
selves,  and  arranged  the  suliyects  on  which  each 
should  read  lectures  during  the  year,  and  the  times 
at  ^hich  they  should  read  tiiem*  The  lectures  were 
deliv^r^  on  the  Scriptures,  whidi  were  divided 
into  five  parts ;  the  Pentateuch  or  legal  books,  the 
historical  books,  the  sapiential,  the  prophetical,  and 
those  of  the  New  Testament  ♦.  "  Formerly,  under 
papacy,  the  students  ascended  to  degrees  in  fiieo^ 
logy,  by  reading  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard ; 
but  now,  since  the  reformation  of  religion  and  the 
burial  of  popery,  this  practice  -is  altered  and  re- 
fwined."  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  lee- 
tures ;  and  during  this  interval,  the  students  were 
exercised  once  a-week  in  theological  disputations,  at 
which  one  of  tiie  masters  presided,  and  the  rest 
were  present  and  took  a  share  in  the  debate.  The 
disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  altercation 
usually  practised  in  the  schools,  ^^  and  not  to  bite 
and  devour  one  another  Uke  dogs,  but  to  bdiave  as 

*  The  particular  books  included  under  each  of  these  divisions 
are  specified  ^  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  most  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  are  among  them.  Thus,  among  the  histo* 
rical  books  are,  *  duo  Esdre,  duo  Tobie,  Judith,  quibus  et  duo 
Macabeorum  libri  adjungi  possuut.^^  Among  the  sapiential 
books  are,  *  Librum  Sapientise  et  Ecclesiasticum  ^^^  and  **  fia- 
inch*'  is  enumerated  along  with  the  books  of  the  prophets.  (Sta- 
tat.  Theoi.  Beform.  A.  1570.) 
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mea  dl^sirous  of  mutual  instruetion»  asd  as  the  s^r 
vants  irf  Christ,  who  ought  not  to  strive  but  to  be 
geatte  to  all." 

The  lectures  were  <3iiefly  d^vered  by  those  who; 
were  proeeeding  in  their  theological  de^ees.  Be- 
Ime  entering  on  this  process,  they  behoved  to  have 
been  students  0f  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have 
sustained  the  part  of  a  retg^ondent  twice  in  the  pub* 
lie  disputes  during  the  vacancies,  to  have  given 
proof  of  Aeir  talents  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise 
or  propl^sying,  and  to  have  preached  once  in  the 
vulgar  language  before  the.  people,  and  once  in 
Latin  before  the  university*  After  this,  being  ad- 
mitted  by  the  &culty,  they  taught  for  four  years 
in  the.puldk  sdiools,  by  expounding  the  Scriptures 
according  to  tibe  arrangement  formerly  mentioned* 
At  the  commeneem^it  of  each  part  of  their  course^ 
Aey  delivered  a  probatory  discourse  before  the  &- 
culty,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
node  of  teaching  then  practised.  The  lecturer  be- 
gan with  celebrating  the  Divine  wiidom  displayed 
in  the  books  of  Scripture  which  he  proposed  to  ex- 
pound ;  he  next  gave  a,  summary  of  their  contents ; 
and^  in  the  third  place,  taking  occasion  from  d.  par- 
ticular passage,  he  started  a  question,  stated  the  opi- 
nions held  on  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides, 
laid  down  certain  propositions  for  clearing  the  truth, 
confirmed  it  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,,  and  solvei 
the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  it. 
Before  the  students  in  the  public  schools,  the 
lecturers  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
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iingle  chapt^  at  a  time,  and  were  directed  to  exf 
plain  the  text  distinctly  and  metbodically,  by  col* 
lation  of  the  sacred  books,  or  by  producing  the  judgT 
nent  of  the  roost  approved  and  skiHul  interpreters, 
so  as  that  nothing  was  brought  forward  that  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture. — It  would  seem  that 
the  method  followed  by  the  professors  in  their  lee* 
tures  coincided  with  what  we  hare  now  described  ^, 

Whra  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the 
l^al  books,  he  was  declared  by  the  fkculty.a  Ctfr^ 
sory  bachelor  of  divinity ;  on  eommenctng  the  pro^ 
phetical  books,  he  be(^ame  t^Jbrmad  bachelor;  an^ 
on  entering  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  was  prmiounced  a  confirmed  or  complete  hadielor. 
On  finishing  his  course  of  teaching,  be  proceeded  to 
take  his  d^rees  of  licentiate  and  doctor.  The  sta* 
tutes  describe  at  length  the  disputatiws  whidb  w^ie 
maintained,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  used  ^ 
both  these  occasions  f . 

Such  was  the  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  tha 
theological  professors  about  the  time  of  tiie  Refor- 
mation, But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  t^t 
it  was  reduced  to  p^ctice ;  and  though  tiiis  had 
been  the  case,  it  has  little  diaim  to  our  com- 
mendations. The  lectures  read  by  young  men  who 
had  studied  divinity  for  so  short  a  period  as  three 
years,  must  have  be^ti  fSLteemely  jejune  and  superfi* 

♦  Melvllle*8  Diary,  p.  24. 

t  Sututa  Fac.  Theolog.  oHm  coodita,  et  jam  abolito  papisnio 
et  reformata  religione,  circa  A.  D.  1560,  in  parte  motata,  et 
JQXta  Dormam  verbi  Dei  in  melius  reformata. 
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aal,  and  it  dods  ndt  appear  that  any  effectual  pro^ 
▼isioii  was  made  to  secure  their  diligence  or  to  su- 
perintend their  exhibitions.     Yet  such  as  they  were^ 
they  operated  as  a  ptetext  for  the  r^ular  professors 
tieglecting  the  duty  of  theological  instruction.     In 
these  drcunistances  ^e  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  university  was 
nearly  nominal^  ai^  that  scholastic  philosophy  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  both  masters  and  scholars  *• 
The  JPirsf  Bode  of  Discipline  contained  a  scheme 
ibr  neW-modelling  the  three  universities,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  arrangements  for  St  Andrews* 
The  trst  college  was  to  contain  classes  fcnr  dialectics^ 
&aathemati<!8,  natural  philosc^hy,  and  medidne.   In 
the  second  college  there  was  to  be  a  lecturer  on  ethics, 
economicks  and  politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  law, 
Rmnan  and  municipal.    And  in  the  third  collie 
there  were  to  be  two  teachers  of  languages,  one  of 
Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew,  and  tW6  teachers  of 
''^vinity,  the  one  of  the  Old  and  the  other  of  the 
New^Testament.    None  were  to  be  graduated  in 
their  respe^ve  faculties  unless  they  had  attended 
tibe  r^idar  course,  which«  for  students  of  philosoj^y, 
wta  three  years,  of  law,  four  years,  and  of  medicine 
and  divinity,  five  years.    This  plan  was  unquestion'^ 
ably  an  improvement  of  the  original  constitution, 
aecording  to  which  the  tftree  colleges  were  com- 
pletely independent,  and  exactly  the  same  branches 
were  taught  in  each.    And  in  other  respects  it  was 

♦  Mdville's  Diary,  p.  92. 
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favourable  to  the  advancement  of  literature  and 
science.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  In  vain  did  tlie' 
authors  recommend  it  to  the  nobility,  along  with 
a  proposal  to  erect  parochial  schools,  as  contribut- 
ing to  ^*  the  most  high  advancement  of  the  com- 
monwealth." In  vain  did  they  urge,  ^*  If  God  shall 
give  your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  forward  letters  in 
the  sort  prescribed,  ye  shall  leave  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing to  your  posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteem- 
ed than  any  earthly  treasures  ye  are  able  to  amasa 
for  them,  which,  without  wisdom,  are  more  able  to 
be  their  ruin  and  confusion  than  help  and  comf(»rt  ♦." 
Prejudice  is  blind,  and  avarice  deaf,  to  all  conndera- 
tions  of  public  good;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  year  1563,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Que^  and  Lords  of  Articles,  •*  in  the  name  of  all 
that  within  this  realm  ar  desyrous  that  leiming  atid 
letters  floreis  f,'*  stating  that  the  patrimony  of  some 
of  the  foundations  in  the  colleges,  particularly  those 
of  St  Andrews,  was  wasted,  and  that  several  sciences, 
and  especially  those  that  were  most*  necessary,  thi£ 
tongues  and  himfianity,  were  very  imperfectly  taught 
in  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  lieges^ 
their  children  and  posterity ;  and  praying  that  mea- 

*  First  Book  of  Discipline :   Of  the  Erection  of  Univerntiesk  . 

t  This  petition  continued  to  lie  before  the  Parliament  \  and  in 
1567,  and  again  in  1581,  it  was  referred  by  them  to  the  consi- 
deiation  of  commissioDers.  It  must,  therefore,  have  contained 
proposals  additional  to  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  act 
of  1579.    Act.  Pari.  Scot.  voU  iii.  pp.  30,  214.. 
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»ires  ^ouM  be  titkeu  to  remedy  tlieae  evils.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  parliament  Hf^imted  a  com-^ 
mitt^  to  visit  the  cdl^es,  and  to  rqport  their 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  state 
of  education*.  No  report  from  the  committee  is 
on  record ;  but  there  has  been  preserved  a  plan  for 
the  edl^;es  of  St  Andrews^  winch  appears  to  have 
be^  drawn  iip»  in  virtue  of  this  appoinl3n^t> 
by^ncbftnan,  whiOwas  one  of  the  commis6i<mer^ 
Tl|e  partieular  arrangements  which  it  proposes  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  First  Book  of  IHseiplin^ 
tbcmgh*  they  proeeed  on  the  same  general  prin^ 
ciple.  The  first  college  was  to  be  entirdy  con^ 
fined  to  the  ieaeiiiiig  nf  lahgu^es,  and  was  in  a 
great  l^easure  regulated  as  a  grammar  school  f. 
The  second,  called  the  college  of  philosophy,  was  to 
have  four  r^i^nta  in  the  arts,  and  a  ledairar  ati  me^ 
didUe*  The  third,  named  the  college  of  divinity, 
was  Biost  poorly  provided  for :  it  was  only  to  have 
a  pruidpal  to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer  :]:• 
The  aiithor  of  this  draught  had  his  attention  too  ex- 

♦  Act.  Pari.  Scot  vol,  u.  p.  544. 

t  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  college  ot 
great  school  of  Geneva.  Les  Ordonnances  Ecclesiastique  de 
PEglise  de  Geneve :  Item  I'Ordre  des  Escoles,  pp.  83—7. 

X  The  plan  is  puhlbhed  in  Dr  Irving^s  Mem.  of  Buchanan, 
App.  No.  ill.  2d  edit.  According  to  the  old  plan  of  teaching  in 
aniversities,  mathematics  formed,  very  preposterously,  the  laat 
^  part  of  the  course.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  appointed  them 
to  be  taught  before  physics.  But  Bnchanan^s  plan  reverts  to  the 
ancient  arrangement—*'*  the  naturell  philosophie,  metaphislcks, 
and  principis  of  mathematicks.^^ 
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dusivdy  directed  to  the  6ultivati<m  ci  the  lan- 
guages and  hamanity* 

The  civil  war  which  rs^ed  between  the  adhercfnt^ 
of  the  king  and  qaeen  put  a  stop  to  these  measures 
of  academical  reform,  but  no  so<mer  was  this  tenm-» 
nated  than  the  design  was  resumed  by  the  Mends 
of  literature.  In  April  1576,  the  General  Assem^ 
bly  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  and  cono^d^ 
the  state  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews  * ;  and  in 
1578,  the  parliament  made  a  similar  appointment  as 
to  all  the  universities  in  the  kingdom  f«  Nothh^ 
having  been  dcme  in  consequence  of  this  i^point- 
ment,  the  G^eral  Assembly  whidi  met  in  July 
15^09  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  and  council, 
in  whidi  they  urged  the  propriety  of  ref<»imng  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  and  nominated  certain 
commissioners  to  co-operate  in  that  business  vrith 
such  as  the  council  might  be  pleased  to  appoint^* 
The  council  imm^atdy  appointed  eomndssioners, 
to  whom  they  gave  ample  pow^n.  They  were  an- 
thoiiflCd  to  consider  the  foundaticms  in  the  univer* 
sity,  and  not  only  to  relieve  superstition  and  dis- 
place unqualified  persons,  but  also  to  change  the 
form  of  study  and  the  number  of  professors,  to  join 

*  Bulk  of  Univeraall  Kirk,  p.  65. 

t  Act.  PaiL  Scot.  iii.  98.  Melville  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners nominated  bj  Parliament  to  visit  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Thej  were  authorised  to  examtne  the  foandatioot  of 
the  colleges,  to  reform  what  tended  to  superstition,  to  remove  i|n-  ^ 
qoaiiBed  and  plant  qualified  persons)  hut  not  to  make  alterations 
on  the  mode  of  teaching. 

t  Bnik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  93. 
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ar  £vide  the  ftcultie%  io  tmnex  each  faculty  ta 
sudi  college  as  ihey  thought  most  proper  £>r  it)  and 
in  general  to  establish  such  order  in  the  university 
as  should  tend  most  to  the  gbi^y  of  God»  profit  of 
the  ooimilonwealth,  and  good  up-brin^g  of  the 
j^oMh  in  sciences,  needful  for  continuance  of  the 
true  religion.  The  commissioners  found,  that  all 
libe  ixMeges  had  departed  from  their  original  foun-» 
d^tions,  and  that  these  foundations  disagreed  ia 
many  t&mgs  with  the  true  religion,  and  were  far 
firam  ^  that  perfection  of  teaching  which  this  learned 
agfe  craves  f  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  form  of 
instruction  to  be  observed  in  the  university.  This 
was  laid  he^hte  the  ensuing  meeting  of  parliament, 
bjr  vifhcm  it  was  ratified  on  the  11th  of  November, 
U79. 

In  the  college  of  St  Salvator,  a  prindpal,  and 
four  ordinary  professors  or  r^ents  of  humanity  and 
philosophy,  were  established.  The  first  regent  was 
to  teadi  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  the 
students  in  Latin  composition  during  the  first,  and 
in  Greek  during  the  seccmd  half  year.^  The  second 
recent,  who  was  also  considered  as  a  professor  of 
humanity^  was  to  teach  the  princi^es  of  inventioi^ 
disposition,  and  elocution,  or,  in  other  words,  of  rh^ 
toric,  in  the  shortest,  eaaest,  and  most  accurate 
maimer,  with  the  practiee  of  them  in  the  hest  au- 
thors Roman  and  Greek.  The  students  of  this 
dass  were  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  every  day  in 
composition,  and  during  the  last  half  year  they  wei^ 
to  declaim  or  pronounce  an  oratiou  ouco  every  moftth, 

VOL.  I.  q 
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hi  Latin  and  Greek  alternately.  It  wfte  the  dutjr 
ef  the  third  regent  to  teach  the  most  prc^taMe  and 
needful  parts  of  the  logics  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
ethics  and  politics,  all  in  Greek,  and  the  offiees  of 
Cicero  in  Latin^  The  fourth  regent  was  toleach  ao 
much  of  the  physici»  as  was  needful,  and  the  doettme  * 
of  the  sphere.  Each  regent  was  to  retain  his  own  pro* 
fession.  On  Sunday  a  lesscm  on  llie  Grec^  New 
Testament  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  four  ebaaeL 
There  were  also  established  in  this  college  professors  ' 
of  mathematics  and  law,  who  wa*e  to  lecture  on  four 
(days  of  every  week.  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  advocates  and  writers  in  ihe  crai- 
missary  court ;  and  none  w^re  to  be  admitted  for  ihe 
future  to  act  as  procurators  b^cHre  the  lords  or  other 
judges,  until  they  gave  specimen  of  their  doctrine  be- 
fore the  university,  and  produced  a  testimonial  of 
their  diligent  attendance  and  the  degiee  of  their 
progress.  The  principal  of  St  Salvator's  was  to  act 
as  professor  in  medicine.^-— The  same  arrangements 
were  made  as  to  the  Collie  of  St  Leonards ;  with 
this  difference,  that  there  were  no  classes  fen*  mathe- 
matics and  law  established  in  it,  and  the  principal, 
instead  of  medidne,  was  to  explain  the  plnksophy 
of  Plato. — St  Mary*s  or  the  New  College  was  ap* 
propriated  entirely  to  the  study  &£  theology  and 
the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course  of 
study  in  it  was  to  be  comj^eted  in  four  yeaJrs  under 
the  instruction  <rf  five  professors.  The  first  pro- 
fessor was  to  teach  the  dements  of  Hebrew  during 
six  months,  and  of  Chaldee  and  Syiifio  during  ite 
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r0m^ui4e^(^t|if^ii:gtyear^    During  the  .«u)iQeqpMnt 
«»g}ij^S(sn  nwrntk  tb^  «fciideiit8  noeie  to  ^proiseoutp 
tbdse  lm^tSQ9  nn^  i\^  second  ft^ssaox,  mho  mus 
to  migikmth^  p§iil;4temb  and  bistoiwai  bo^  of 
tbe  .Old  Te^tsdn^t  mti<^lyv  bjr  comparii^itlie 
od^ml  4^^t  "inlh  the  Cbft^ee  par^rises,  tbe  . 
Scfteii^t,  wd  QtW  loomed  versi<^^    Thetiwd 
jBtf^k^sm  ifm  to  ^^pbim  the  i^xiphetioal;  ho0]pi.  of 
tbfi  Qld  TettaoaeBt  aftisr  tb^  wme  m^imfit^  during 
the  hut  eig|itefn  numtk^  of  t|«  cdiiiBef    During  tike 
whole  fwr  y^B  the  fiitirth  larofiasi^r  iVaatQ  cacplaiii . 
die!N^dw  Testament  by  eotuparing  the  arigkiid  ivitli  . 
the  $yriao  corneal.:  >Aud  ihe  ^&k  psofeasor,  vho 
was  dPkbfipal  ftf.the  College  muiixiileoturd,  during 
the  saiftie  period^  w  "the  iKimvion^  phkees^  or  system 
oCdiiroity;    By  Ihii  AiraogGmeat^  all  &e  students 
wdee  hawidlo  attend  the  lecstuies  of  thuee  ptofiissars 
£fviriry  day  damng  1^  oOBtmuance  ofthebriduadogical 
€diii9e ;  by  .nthirii  it  ^as  exjMKted  that  ^hi^  wouh^ 
*^  jwith  mesyie  c^thgwce^r  hee^jne  peifitevthecdo- 
^^as/^    Bublk  dif^fiutatiniis  were  to>heh^  every 
wec^»  dechmaticsf  once.a  msiith^  and  at  three,  pe- 
riods duringi  the/caurse/Bisdftknn  cxatmnati^a  was 
ta  take  place^  at  whichy  ^  eirery  learned  maa.  shall 
be  ^eeto  dispute^"    TSif^  bursarsf  oil  theology  wcee. 
to  resUlawith  the  profesiois^  .andido  beisu|^)orted 
on  the  rents  of  the  college.     It  was  ordained,  that 
after  four  years  had  elapsei^  from  the  date  of  this 
new  erection,  none  shoul^  be  admittejl  ministers  of 
the  church,  who  had  not  jc^mpkted  theur  course  of 

q2 
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iheoiogy^  m  who  should  not  be  formi  worthy  and 
quili&d  to  receive  all  thdr  degrees  in  it  aft^  a 
^r%<»oiisexainination'*bythe&eulty.  The  persons 
at  present  occupying  the  place  of  masters  in  the  New 
G>llq;^  were  (»rdered  to  remove  from  it  without 
delay.  From  the  ^  great  variety  at  this  present  of 
learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  and  odier 
tilings  neecKil^'*  the  commissioners  had  elected  sudi 
as  they  thoiq^fat  mort  qualified  finr  teadiing  in  die 
New  College ;  and  they  ordained,  that  upon  any  fu- 
Ixte  vacancy  the  place  diould  befiUed  by  open  compa- 
rative trial  belbre  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the 
oonservater  of  the  privil^;es  of  the  uoivendty,  the 
lector,  deans  of  fiwulty,  and  theological  piofessor^ 
Vaessdes  m  the  two  other  colleges  were  to  be  sup^ 
pUed  in  a  ramkr  maimer.  As  die  youth  had  lost 
mudi  time  1^  Icmg  vacations,  it  was  ordained,  that 
for  thefiiture  the  classes  should  sit  during  the  whole 
year,  except  the  mooth  of  September*.  Boles 
were  laid  down  toot  preventiBg  the  revenues  (tf  the 
colleges  fixim  being  wasted^ur  diverted  to  improper 
uses.  Andat  the  end  of  every  period  (tf  four  years 
a  loyalvidtatioD  of  the  urn  varsity  was  to  take  place, 
to  enquire  into  die  eA^ets  of  this  re£nrmiition,  and 
to  take  caie  that  its  regulations  were^ibaervedf. 
It  would  boaflfronti^g  the  learned  reader  to  enter 

*  So  early  ts  the  dajs  of  Aogastine*  it  appears  that  the  month 
oCSepteroher,  at  the  leatoo  of  the  vintage,  was  allowed  as  a  va<- 
cation  in  schools.    Vaksiaoa,  p.  65. 

t  AmsL  PatI.  Scot  ToL  ill.  pp.  17S— IS2. 
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into^  statement  of  the  fiuperiortty  of  this  ;dati  of 
education  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  super- 
sede. It  was  the  most  liheiral  and  enlightened  plan 
of  study  which  had  yet  hem  established,  aa  &r  as 
I  know,  in  any  European  univa:sity.  In  compar- 
ing it  with  modem  institutions,  alkmaiiee  must  be 
made  for  the  imperfect  sta^te  in  whidi  many  of  the 
sciences  were  at  that  period.  But  erea  as  to  tiiese 
we  may  obsenre  in  its  r^^ulatiims  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  improv^^nait  The  ''  iMst  profitable  and 
needful  parts"  (»ily  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
physics  were  to  be  taught ;  and  the  lectures  on  Pla- 
tonic phflosophy  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Peripatetic,  whidi  had  hitherto  possessed  an  exdu- 
sive  and  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  univarsity^ 
The  method  of  study  prescribed  tor  the  theological 
college  was  wdl  calculated  to  realise  the  hopes  re- 
pressed in  the  act.  It  q^pointed  a  greater  number 
at  teadiers  of  the  Old  Testament  tium  ditiier  was 
neces^uy  or  could  easily  be  obtained ;  and  erne  of 
them  might  have  been  empk^^  with  more  advan- 
tage  iu  reading  lectures  on  Eoclesiastteal  History*. 
But  tiie  attention  paid  to  the  saesed  languages,  and 
espedally  to  the  oriental  tongues,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation,  and  shews  that  the  autbcm 
of  the  plan  had  coooeived  conreot  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  literature  for  forming  able 
and  judidous  interpreters  of  Scripture.     Indeed, 

*  Thb  arraogemeiit  was  iotrodocctl  bto  the  college  at  a  later 
period. 
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it  ^xfceeds  uppa  like.  Yeiy  p]inei{des  idUttfh  have 
since  been  Uid  dowB  ^nd  rea6mmeuddl  by  the  best 
yniten  on  BiUicftl  IdteEj^ittetion.  I  would  not, 
j^pwever^  be  understxMid m  hitunitiing,  that  the.  be- 
nQfii;«i  whieh  actually  i^esulAed  tram.  this,  (^mge  OA 
tjhe  nnivfimty  weK  pr^pi^tt^  The 

wi9est  phms  and  the  moot  salutary  enacfinents  will 
ft^^  nngatoi^,  if  proper  ineasuites  are  not  takisn 
to  carry  them  dnto  exieention.  There  is  reaacm  to 
think,  tfaat»  in  the  preseoft  instance^  such  mea^iures 
were  not  "adqriied,  siid  that  the  new.mode  of  study 
wais  viery  partially  tefeed  upon  iaihe  eoUeges  ^  St 
Sdllvator  and  St  LtenarcL  Nor  was  the  iiet  x)f  parr 
lista^nt  cah:M  intp  eifect  as  to  the  niunber  'of  fffjh 
fessors  in  the'New  CoUf^i 

The  BieiNfmatian  ^  the.uikiy«:^y  of  St  M^ 
dfews  ^9  by  msftake^  bben  asmbeil  to  Budiailta. 
This  has  mam  puliy  '^xxn  .  confouncfing^  it  mth 
another  iseheme  of  aoadeiiiidd  ihsttueiion  yrbi^  he 
isppears  to  :hafe  dra#n  dp  f,  and  pactly  frisn  his 
heii%one>of  the  c(te«iis8MiOTi  who.^Ulh^^  the 
plan  that  tvas  aetuaUy 'ad<^)ted..  That  he  asaated 
tin  ccarreeti^  ity  aad  in .  pDoturing  for  it  a  |pai^ 
ilenAaiyiBanclieh^iahii^^.parohibk^  But  ther^  is 
na  IMBOB  for  dippoeing  ithaithe  plaa>  wasof  hisfeo^- 
-dniotlon.  The courseofiys stis^sand  thf  ik*ttH% 
«f  hfififeqiiiteiilenks  did  tiol  qudify  hiifi  tur  entering 
Into  the  anmigemelnts  whsdi  are  most  minutiely  de- 
tailed in  it.    We  have  direct  evidence  tha^  Mel^ 

*  See  above  pt  239. 
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YiUe  liad  the  pxindpal  hand  in  drawii^  it  iq>  ^ } 
and  though  this  had  been  ^wantu^,  wa  would  hitQ 
been  warranted  in  farming  this  o^ion»  frdm  the 
sitrikiiig  r^semyancd  that  it  be^d  to  th^  mode  of 
dkndy  wfamh  he  had  pi^noiudy  inttodueed  into  tho 
tnit^rsitjr  of  Gksgow  f* 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  St  Salvator's,  or  th«i  ' 
Old  CkiUege^  as  it  was  eaUedi  should  be  ootverted 
ii^to  the  seminiaTy  fin:  divinity,  on  aocount  of  the 
Duniber  of  chaplanries  founded  in  it,  which  would 
serve  for  the  siistentation  of  the  theological  stu* 
dents.  And>  to  make  room  for  Mdville,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  James  Martina^  who  was  at  the 
head  of  that  College,  should  be  translated,  and 
made  principal  of  the  Kqw  College.  But  upon 
matiuer  deliberation  this  measure  was  thought  un^ 
ildvisable.  It  was  judged  that  those  who  were  pre- 
sented to  the  chaplai^es  in  St  Salvatofs'  might 
study  theology  in  any  college  in  whidi  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  taught.  The  revenues  of  the  New 
College,  and  the  number  of  bursars  in  it,  were 
greater  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two.  And 
there  was  less  need  for  dispossessing  the  founded 
persons  in  it,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  who 
had  been  elected  professors  of  theology  |.  Thi4 
lasA  was  the  chief  reason  of  its  being  preferred. 
The  General  Assembly  had  declared  that  Rdbert 
Hamilton's  holding  the  office  of  provost  of  the  New 

*  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  58,  64.  +  See  above  pp.  72.  75. 

X  Determination  anent  the  Old  and  New  College,  September 
6. 1579  ^  snbscribed  ^  S.  Dunfermling.  P.  Sanctandros.** 
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College  w^  an  impediment  to  him  in  ike  disAaxgt 
of  his  duty  as  minister  of  St  Andrews,  and  had  re- 
peatedly enjoined  him  to  demit  the  former  situa- 
tion* .  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  second  principal 
master  of  that  collie,  who  had  long  been  disaffected 
to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  had  latdy 
avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  deserted 
the  university.  The  place  of  John  HamiUxm^  one 
of  the  regents,  had  beai  vacated  in  the  same  way  f  • 

*  Bnik  of  Univeraall  Kirk,  p.  67.  Cald.  MS.  roh  Hi.  pp. 
480,  564. 

t  Archibald  Haroiltoo's  name  occars  for  die  last  time  ui  tlw 
recordi  of  tbe  university.  Not.  2. 1576,  when  be  was  elected  ooe 
oftbe  auditors  of  tbe  questor's  accompts. — On  tbe  6th  Oct* 
1574,  his  name  was  excluded  from  tbe  roll  pf  persons  to  be  chosen 
as  elders,  "  because  be  being  of  befoir  nominat  and  ekctit  re- 
fused to  accept  (he  office  of  elder  on  him,  and  not  to  be  QOBiimt 
qubil  he  mak  repentance  y'foir/'  (Records  of  tbe  Kirk  Session 
of  St  Andrews.) 

John  Hamilton,  **  ex  gymnasio  M*,^*  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  ex* 
aminators  of  the  bachelors,  Feb.  21.  1574.  He  could  net,  there- 
fere,  have  left  Scotland  earlier  than  157^.  Lord  Hailes,  (Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  John  Hamilton,  p.  2.)  says  that  be  was  in  France 
in  1^73  'f  proceeding  upon  tbe  authority  of  Servin,  who,  in  1586, 
says,  **  l\  y  tk  treze  ans  qu^il  demeure  en  ceste  ville.^  TlMoy^ 
de  Maistre  Lois  Servin  Advocat  en  Parlament,  pour  Ma'istre 
Jean  Hamilton  Escossois,  p.  14.  Par.  1586*  The  PlaidoyS  was 
published  by  Hamiltoq  himself,  which  shews  bow  difficult  it  b 
to  attain  to  accuracy  in  such  minute  ciiXMimstances.  Tbe  counsel 
who  pleaded  against  Hamilton  alleged,  **  qn  ^il  ne  &f  ait  parler  ne 
Latin  ne  Fianf  ois.**  Servin  replif  d  that  his  client  was  ready  to 
give^roof  before  (be  parliament  pf  his  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages. Ibid.  pp.  59,  109,  The  pleading  related  to  tbe  cure 
of  St  Cosme  and  St  Damian,  to  which  Hamilton  bad  been  pre- 
sented by  tbe  university,  and  contains  some  curious  matter  as  tt 
tbe  constitution  of  universities  god  tb^  privileges  of  tbe  Scpit 
in  Fnuice. 
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The  profeiisors  of  Uw  and  of  mathematics  ia  Si 
Mary's  College  were  transferred  to  St  Salvator's. 
And  sadi  oi  the  regents  as  were  displaced  w^e  d-* 
lowed  to  r^nain,  if  they  diose,  as  burs^r^  of  theo^ 
kgy. 

When  this  reforasati^m  was  <niade  on  the  xuiivai»« 
ty,  Patrick  Adamsmi,  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews^ 
l^d  the  honorary  office  of  Chancellor.  Jamef 
Wilkie  was  Beetor  of  the  University,  Mid*  Principal 
ci  the  College  of  St  Leonard,  in  which  he  had  tai^ht 
for  more  than  thirty  years  ••  James  A|artine  waa 
Principal  of  St  Salvator's  College,  which  place  John 
Rutheirfurd,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  resigned 
to  him  f .  Though  he  had  never  left  the  college  in 
which  he  received  his  education,  the  literary  attain* 
ments  of  Martine  were  respectable,  and  he  continu* 

*  Id  the  Library  at  St  Andrews,  there  are  Greek  books  which 
belonged  to  James  Wilkie,  containing  MS.  notes,  from  which 
Dr  Lee  is  induced  to  think  that  he  was  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. There  is  the  same  evidence  as  to  the  literary  acquire- 
ments  of  John  Rutherfurd,  William  Ramsay,  John  Duncanson, 
mod  Robert  Wilkie. 

t  On  the  26th  September  1 577,  "  Johne  Rutherford  younger, 
son  lawfoll  to  ane  venerabill  man,  Mr  Johne  Rutherfurd,  Rector 
of  the  university  of  St  And*— with  express  consent  and  assent  of  the 
said  Mr  Johne  his  father,'*  signed  a  letter  of  factory  to  tlie  half 
of  the  tiend  sheaves  of  Quilts ;  **  prsesentibus  Mro  Jacobo  Mar- 
tine  pneposito  dicti  Collegii,  &c.*'  On  the  18th  December,  1577, 
^  Christiane  Forsyth,  relict  and  executrix  of  umqll  M|L[ohne 
Botherfurd,  sumtyme  provost  of  St  Salvator^s  College,  and  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  St  And*,  delivered  certain  wreitts  and 
£videntis,**  &c.  Rutherford  must,  therefore,  have  died  in  the 
interval  between  the  26th  September,  and  the  18th  December, 
1577.     (Papers  of  UniiPeraity.^ 
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dd  to  discharge  the  duties  ci  hin  offiee  wHh  eredit 
to  himself  for  ne^ly  half  a  oentrufy  *•.  Wilfiam 
Skene  i/^as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts^  and  Con- 
serrfttor  of  the  Privil^es*  of  the  University. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  numher  ol 
students  who  attend^  the  university  at  one  tiiihe. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  does  not  appear  that  it  exceeded 
two  hundi^ed)  and  it  did  not  fall  much  short  of  that 
dumber,  luting  the  latter  half  <^f  the  sixteenth 
eentury.  Few^  had  att^ided  it  during  the  first 
half^  6nd  still  fcrwer  previously  to  that  pmod. 

*  Barooii  Orat.  Funeb*  pro  M*  Jacobo  Martinio. 


CHAPTEB  VL    , 

Mfii^viujs  f^  inoaied  prine^ptd  itf  St  Mm^^ 
Ck^ilgex^-^ida  coUee^^s-^^-^harmter  of  Ms  ih^th 
Icgi^  iMtures  jweatr  tdi&  tpfmition  frovi  the 
^ef^dtettcken'^^giJoe^isgkn^  by  ki^  cenmr^s  ^ 
JirieMh^ctMuraMe  tham^je  om  the  univer^ 
'-t^4^a^ge((m  tlw  wwrU-^^kmgerfm^  schemes  of 
Len^oan  €Md  Arrun^^^'-^eir  corrupt  iv^uerkee  oH 
^  Mmg^^Nutiomd  {hoenm^^^.Monilgomery 
made  ntdUnehop  ofGia^gmn^^  served.  wHh  « 
Uhd  hy  .M£hiMe^'-'^eu}wiit9  to  the  dmr^h-^^-'re^ 
t^qots  kii  smbmtMkm  mtd  is  €xcomi/n»niiMeA*^ 
remntmmt  ^  the  amrtf^MehilUts  serfnon  he- 
Jhre-^ie  -Gener&l  Auembiy'''^riM.  iMre^^kl  cott* 
du^«t  BerihMlAe  SMi^  Bidhf^^  ^ 

Winrdm  m^  BmdkjnUtn^^MehiBe.  employed  in 
preaehmg^lSt  Aa^drtmav^  ^jhrpm  fteovers  his 
huterest'  ut  wufi-^-JieMk  tff  ArMkwot  uhd 
Smetons^M^lmil^  is  summoned  before  ike  Trhy 
Council — his  trial — he  escapes  into  England — 
remarks. upon  his  declinature-'r^onduct  of  arch- 
hisbopAdamson— Melville  counteracts  his  letters 
tojbreign  churches — overthrow  of  Presbytery"^ 
ministers  Jly  from  persecution — state  of  the  uni- 
versity after  the  fight  (f  Melvilie — he  visits  the 
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EngUsh  universities — death  ofLawson — tffran^ 
ny  qf  the  Scottish  court — Melville  returns  to 
Scotland  with  the  banished  lords. 


In  the  month  of  Deeember  IfiSO,  MelviUe  went  to 
St  Andrews,  accompanied  by  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Fadounside,  the  lairds  of  Braid  and  Londie,  and 
James  Lawson  and  John  Dory,  ministenr  ^  £din« 
burgh  *.  Being  formidly  instidkd  as  Principal  of 
the  New  College,  he  ddirered  his  inaugural  oration, 
and  proceeded  to  lecture  on  the  system  of  theolqpy. 
He  had  obtained  liberty  to  select  fit»n  die  imiver- 
rity  <^  Glasgow  such  as  he  thought  best  qualified 
Ibr  teaching  the  sacred  languages  under  him ;  but 
as  he  was  averse  to  hurt  that  rising  institetion,  and 
to  weaken  die  bands  of  his  successor,  he  contented 
himsdf  with  taking  alcmg  with  him  fats  nephew, 
James  Mdville,  who,  being  a^nitted  pnyfeasor  of 
die  oriental  tongues,  began  >to  give  tessoM  on 
Hdbrew.  At  the  same  time,  J(^  Robertson  com- 
menced teaching  in  the  Gredc  New  Testament 
The  talents  and  iitawtnie  ol  Robeitsmi  weie  not 
of  a  superior  orderf  $  but  as  he  was  unexoeptioB- 
aUe  in  other  req^ects,  and  had  long  been  &  tegeat  in 

*  Tke  fcrsoos  nominated  bj  ibe  General  Assembly  to  attend 
bim,  were  ^^  the  Lairds  of  Lundie,  of  Seg)>.and  Collutbie,  with 
Mr  Robert  Pont,  Mr  James  Lawson,  and  William  Christie- 
son.'*    Cald.  MS.  voL  iii*  p.  642. 

t  Dr  Lee  is  of  opinion  that,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  books  on  which  his  name  still  appears,  Robertson  was 
not  devoid  of  taste  for  polite  letters. 
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that  college,  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  displace 
him,  and  the  principal  exerted  himself  in  supply^* 
ing  his  deficiencies*.  These  were  all  the  professors 
appointed  at  this  time ;  the  commissioners  having 
detenbined  that  the  two  other  places  should  not  be 
filled,  until  thosie  who  held  bursaries  of  philosophy 
in  the  coU^e  had  finished  their  coursef . 

The  ability  with  which  Melville  went  through  hit 
first  cettse  of  lectures  at  St  Andrews,  is  aeknow^ 
ledged  by  his  greatest  enemies.  Of  this  the  testi- 
mony of  the  biographer,  and  s(m-in-law  of  Adamson, 
may  be  r^arded  bM  a  satisfiietmy  proof  -  ^^  To  con- 
fess f hfe  trath  (says  he)  candidly  and  ingenuously^ 
Melville  was  a  leartied  man ;  but  m^re  qualified  for 
ruKng  in  the  schools  than  in  the  chtirch  or  com- 
monwealdi.  Of  his  first  course,  extending  to  fi>ur 
or  five  years,  I  am  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
havii^  been  one  of  his  eager  and  constant  hearers. 
He  tau^t  learnedly  and  perfectly  the  knowledge 
and  ]^racHee  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
RaUnieal  langilages.  At  the  same  time,  he  eluci- 
dated with  much  erudition  and  accuracy  the  headis 
of  theol^y,  as  laid  down  in  the  Institutions  of 
J^Caltin,  and  otlier  writings  of  excdlrat  divines, 
together  with  the  principal  books  of  both  Testaments, 
,  and  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  mysteries  of  re- 
vealed religion  :|:.'* 

Melville's  lectures  excited  an  interest  in  the  uni* 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  p.  65.  f  Act  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  181. 

t  Viu  Patricii  Aclamsoni :  Opera  Tho,  Voluaeni  J.  C,  p.  4. 
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T^ty,  and  w^0  attended  not  only  Vy  die  stadentt 
of:  thdolqgy,  but  alifo  by  s^v^rflfl  of  the  masters  in 
tbe  otb^  Q?ll?gps,  wbo  ^ftip  cpnpcioiw  of  tblifff  c^ 
iai^nqy  in  iA^im  b^M^che?  of  i^^iuwag  141  iiiFhioh  lie 
^c^Ue^  mi  npta9b<^QM^  to.be  tangbt  j«f^  tbey 
Imdbepome  tbe  te^^is^of  Q#»er8*  Atpoi^  tbese 
was  the  an^i^e  l^pb^t  ^RoU^pl^  <it  tl^t  tii^e  ^ 
ri^m;  i»  Sft  ^alv^toy'fii  CoH^ft  i^n4  flwn  ^fter 
obpKP  to  be  tbe  fir^t  pipffisw  /wd  iwi«iyt).  in.  tbe 
if^wly  »l?ct^  ^nivewty  of  Edi|A^?gh  *• 

Jf#<»wHhfit^»4iBg  liiepe  gn^ifyipg  te6tin|«nie».  pf 
ajp^Qbfition,  the  pp^eh«paion<^  which  M^l^Ue.b^ 
,ei}Jtffrlwi>Bed;a|k  tp  die  di^ouUi^  wb»ph  h4/yir«)i}d 
BAfe^  with  iu  hi«  new  atuatW»  wprf?  v^jrififd^  It 
imn«tj|Q  be  eispfcted  tbpt  «be  i»^tew^ve:cl|WNJPN^ 
fP9PC»bed  fby  tbe  l^  act  of  Ps(rli$m^  (HWl4.be 
itmi^i  i&to:  eiS^  without  e^ppitii^*  dis8A<;islM%i 
in  iiw  nwvepHty.  To  injbfodvo^  a  r^rn^  Wfp 
old  eofpi^tiops  bus  i4wAy$  be^^n  J)^  a  4jiiS«l4t 
ta«)&;  and  scitf-bitergst  b^^;a  fow4rAd  ieiWBf?  flP 
le^rfied  bodiejg^  Aa  well  ai/^n  tibps^  wbJ4h  «K  .^- 
n^^ed  fo?  pi»q^ofie$  directly  sewltfr.  Sdin^  ef  1^ 
teaebert  .^^^le  pffended  at  lonng  tb^  placeSt  odifxs 
at  Ui^  ledictiQn  ifitf  tlmt  ial^ijies ;  tb?  MV  FftgR^ 

Loml.  1619. 12mo.  Thomas  Wilsoo,  ''  lO  cpll.  novo/'  yrasmade 
A.  M.  10  1577  %  but  he  probably  Temalned  in  it  after  ibat  period 
as  a  bursar  or  student  of  theology.  For,  Mr  TboiBas'VjIsomift 
19  tmo9g  tho^e  wlpo  si^^acribeKd  (henrtt^bs  of  ^eligl^n  f  ia  Coi- 
legio  Marianoy'*  from  15S0  to  1587.  His  name  occurs  in  a 
list  of  ajdvocates  for  the  year  1585,  (Records  of  the  Hospital 
of  Perth.) 

♦  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  66. 
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U^w  respecting  tbe  mode  of  te^^hing  were  al^np^* 
ing^to  the  indolence  of  som^  and  revolting  to  t^nf 
pK^ttdj^es  of  otherst  ^  All  df  thevi  were  d^sposed^ 
howerer  unreasonably^  to  impute  tlieir  iniffisrings  U^ 
M^lvUle.  Waiiam  Skene  and  WiJJi4m  Weir 
wood,  the  pro&i^ops  of  law  and  math^inaj;i^  bad 
b«en  t&B^neA  from  tbe  B€w  college  to  th^^t  pf  St 
Sdkator«  The  &nds  of  the  latter  Imd  of  late  beea 
greatly  impaired  by  negKgewee,  or  by  impr<qpier  leases; 
and  the  old  jnrofessors  ^somplained,  that  th^y  w^:? 
uni&le  to  bear/  the  additional  burden  i^npcused  09 
them ;  alleged  that  the  new  prof^saori^  were  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary,  and  rensted  t^  payment  iff 
their  salaries^. 

Rdbert  Elamilton  vented  his  ehag^n  at  bei^ 
deprived  of  the  provostship  <^  the  new.c^Uege^  by 
instituting  a  process  against  his  suceeisisor  fi^r  arreaijis 
which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him.  Melville, 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  had  insisted  that,  pre- 
vious to  im  entering  ;upoa  its  dutiei?,  all  accpunts 

*  Supplkation  to  the  PrWj  Council,  bf  the  Cbancellor,  &c« 
of  Vmmnkyt  against  Mr  WiUiam  Wei  wood,  processor  of  mathe- 
niatifl9$  J9$th  JoJj  15S3.  Tb^  potitionery  say,  t)iatWelwood 
**  lies  employed  00  diligence  in  tbat  profession  of  matbematik 
diis  yeir,^^^-4bit  tbe  ^  college  k  sn^i^expeniik,  luid  tbat  the 
smalDess  of  tbe  rent  is  not  able  to  sus^f  ane  sick  extraordinar  pro* 
iessors/'-^'-fUid '  tbey  offer  to  prove  ''  Ihe  said  extraordinar  ]^^ 
fosors  to  be  superfluoqs  add  unprofitable  in  tbe  universitie— be- 
caus  no  ordinar  auditonrtcmi  bf  found,  to  resort  fri^itfullie  to  the 
said  extraordinar  professoorls.^*  The  preseutatioo  of  AJr  R9- 
bert'Wilkie,  to  be  chaplain  of  the  aUar  of  St  ^obn  the  £va4ige- 
list,  and  Mary  Magdelene,  "  pit.  M^rt  J  578,"  was  subscribed 
Wore  "  Mftg.  W»*  W^lwd  tertio  Mag'**  Novi  Collegii."    , 
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should  be  settled^  and  he  now  devolved  the  plea  oft 
the  commissioners  to  whom  parliament  had  refened 
that  business.  They  were  so  far  influenced,  how- 
ever, as  to  throw  the  claim  upon  him.  The  death 
of  Hamilton*  suspended  the. process;  but  it  was 
revived  and  carried  on  by  the  individual  who  mar- 
ried his  widow.  This  was  Thomas  Buchanan,  mas* 
ter  of  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  provost  of  the  ooU^puite  diurch 
of  Kyrkheu^,  and  minister  of  Ceres,  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  St  Andrews! •  He  was  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  Melville,  who  felt  hurt .  at  being 
harassed  by  one  upon  whose  assistanoehe  had  cal- 
culated, when  he  undertook  his  present  difficult 
charge.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled,  by  the  al- 
lotting of  a  glebe  belonging  to  the  college  to  Hamil- 
ton's relict  during  life.  J 

«  He  died  April  16. 1581.  (Register  of  Conmitnrj  Be- 
creeto,  Nov.  13.  1596.) 

i  The  Church  of  Kirkheuch,  Kirkkill,  or  oar  Ladj  of  the 
Rocky  was  situated  heside  the  harbour  of  St  Andrews.  The 
parish  of  Ceres  was  attached  to  it,  as  a  prebend  or  provision  for 
the  provosU  **  Jacobus;  Allerdeis'*  was  **  Frscpositos  ficclesiis 
Collegiatse  Beatae  Marise  Virginis,  in  rupe  prope  ciiritatem  S, 
Andreee,^  before  the  reformation.  **  Mr  Janses  Lermonth, 
provo«t  of  Kirkhill,  besjde  the  citie  of  St  AnJ*,*'  lets  lands  in 
•«  parochin  of  Scres,»»  Dec  7.  1565  j  and  Sept  16.  1570. 
(Commissary  Records  of  St  Andrews.)  **  Mr  n^nias  bocban- 
naine**  presented  to  **  the  prouestrie  of  Kirkhill,**  AprH  1. 1578^ 
in  the  room  of  umqll  Mr  James  Lermonth.  (Reg.  of  Present,  to 
Benefices,  vol.  ii.  f.  1.) 

t  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  91.  *<  Elspet  Traill  an  of  the  dochteris 
and  airis  of  umqll  Jhone  Traill  younger  of  Magask  my  fader, 
and  ane  of  the  oyis  and  apperand  airls  of  umqll  Jhone  Traill 


Jokii  (Da^defi^h,  ohd  of  t^  anted  teg^tfl^vlHM 
extremely  iqcisynlitb  tis  eoirt{^Btt,Lmd  ,>!99M^ 
te  all  companies- tliat^  be  wdfuldiAfi)!^  th%  tl^w-^ 
m^e  pniicipal»  '"^em^trer  1]^  i»et  ,hm.  ^He-^oii^ 
(lay  burst  into  ^MelyilleTs  chamber/  and  de^^dfd 
rttdely^  if  h&^w  him.^  (Midvilkaaid,  he.did  n^t|| 
*^  I  should  be  Uiiownias  aiinsaitersof  tibM-vCQll^f: 
STfr  name  j&i  Mr  .John ;  GaUoIra^/'*-^'  HOil' Js^  tbjy? 
yottihat  wiQ :hoi^Liiien?'^jrqplied'  MdvijQi&;.  an4^ 
ihtttttng  the  doov,  tcM  him  tint  they  Were  i^qI? .1^9^ 
kiA  hehad  a:  fdin  JOjpportiiDity :  of  <c^rrying  )m  Ihit^ts 
iftfa^seentioiii;  GaSleleugh'schDl^luid  his.ooiii^ge 
ifiamediatefy>  f^ll;*  mpon  lAnxAi  Melville  ^^e.  Mm 
Mih  a  severe;  and  at  the  same  time  ixi^dly^  leeture 
^  th$  im^pmty  of  bis  conduct,  that  be  mmt 
away  ^pike  nUMrtified  a^  hosafaled^  aoceptod  of  a 


of  Bldbow  my  gilds'  with  spetiall  i|dvy|  consent  and  assent  of 
^r  Robert  Harolftown  now  my  spoos,*'  &c.  {ComvtAwkrf  Re^ 
ii!oM  of  St  And.  K^  1567^.)  In  a  process  biefore  tJie  iMk^trate^ 
ff  St  AAdrew%^  in  jwh^b  Tbomas,B«chaoan  and  Elizabeth  TraiU 
|us  spouse  were  defenders,  it  was  pleaded,  that  ^^MrTbomas  Bocb- 
Quhanan  is  suppost  of  tbe  universilie  of  St  And^  and  ane  actoall 
tHidfnt  of'tHeotdgie/andy'bje  the  satd  caei^  should  be  remittit 
te  tbe  rtttJM.ffiid  in  cff'^  (asa^ysors)  |if  ooljr  juges  competent  j^io, 
and  the  provest  and  baillies  aucht  to  declair  themselffis  incom* 
petent  in  the  said  caos.*^  The  pursuer  pleaded  that  *'  the  former 
allegiance  aucht  and  sowld  be  repellit,  in  respect  of  his  bill  con- 
ceavk  upon  ane  deid  don  betwix  Helene  Hunter,  apouseto  the 
i^ftid*  per<tewar,  and  dte  said  Elizabeth  Traill  ^a  is  na  suppost 
of  the  universities  and  the  said  Mr  Thomas  onlie  con?entt*  for 
%\t  enteris,  i]]k  can  na  wajis  stajr  thi»  actionn,  bot  tlwhailteb  in 
re^ct  y-'of  aucht  to  proceed  beirtnitilL*'  (Burrow  Co«rt,  De*^ 
14. 1591.) 
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taMufy  ht^lii^  ^U^  tad  Uved  in  lil^ietlj^  9$  % 
ittidMfl,  im^Lhe  mi^ttUed  to.  act  as  a^ptrofissiHr?^ 
-  Th^  dis^tektt  of  the  e^tdiidect  mastors ;  wem 
MiMfy  allny^  ^faenca  greater  stoiAi  aiwe  agabst 
Melvilte  frdm  tb&  father  cell^k ;  In  the  ewise  oC 
his  lectors  6n  tiiei'Bj/btem  of  theolo^^  he  tooki^CT 
i^airoiif  "^/viiM  tteaititag  of::sBch  headi  ad  tile  Beings 
aa^  AttriUtte-of  G^  Qceatiobylaad  Virovidepmi 
to  «x{^  the  eb^Mf  co^tttttnadr  ]pcthfe.iniitiiigs.0|f 
Ati^lle;^  and  to  sh^  that'  they  weib  iAtpu^mt^ni 
Wi^  the  'prindptesof  hoth  imtuaL'iafliA.neyiiiaSdi 
iidigijiD.  Naaoonahwafi  thia.laldwn^T^diiii^^be^v^ 
gedb'  <^  philoBCqp}^  iaiaed  aq  ^uMiyi  agaim^hiWi 
almoii  ai|  Violent  aa  that  (tf  the  csaftbiw^iiyf  f^^h^jM 
iffaen  edie:  apostle  pveadi^  ag^d9tfikr<jdi(datry^;ai^ 
Irom  ioA^na  niOt  esaeiilialLj^diff^teai.from  tfaarsf, 
They  complained  that  their  character  was  attacked, 
and  their  credit  undermined ;  and  that  a  philoso- 
phei:  whp  had  heen  held  in  immemorial  yenerati(m^  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  world,  was  falsdy  aocused  and 
Indecently  traduced.  So  ifcealous  were  the  members 
^f  St  Xeonard's  College  that  they  delivered  solenm 
oi^tiona  in  defence  of  Aristotle,  containing  broad 
insinuations  against  the  individu!al  who  had  been  ss 
presijiiiptuous  as  to  condemn  their  oracle. 

,    *,*^lmm  m  the  cfaalmer  aboB.(8a7s  James  Melville)  tod 
iiard  ally  and  cam  dowa  at  last  to  the  ending  of  it.**    Diary^  pp. 

.  t  **  Tbair  brebdirinn^,  thair  bonorytbair  estimatiouny  all  wat 
foaSy  'pS  Aiiatotte  abould  b^  so  awirbaded  in  tbe  beiring  of 
thair  scholUrs,**     Ibid.  p.  92. 


LIFE  OV  ANDREW  MELT! LLE.  $5^ 

J\i  ne  cede  maHs^  ied  contra  MideniHor  lio^ 
was  the  principle  by  which  Melville  wag  guided  «tt 
all  such  ocdasiovisl^  .  Msreg^^ng  the  ignorant  oldr*) 
moor  and  liitereBted  alutm  Which  had^bsen  excited^ 
he  persitted  in  the  course  ^hich  he  had  taken ;  andj 
when  the  imli^ect  was  introduced  in  thepuMie  me^ 
higs  <^i  &6  university  at  vacations  and  pronK)tiong^ 
le  refilfi^  the  argunients  oif  hid  opp<^ie]Qts  witii' 
8U&  riad^ite,  force  (^reasoning,  imd  ov^powerk]^ 
eldq^toc^,  as  reduced  them  to  sdlence.  Bdfore  he 
haft  ^^  two  ^ears  at  St  Andrews,  a  favouraW 
change  was  visible  on  t&e  university^  Maily  ^, 
tiioie  who  were  most  strcmgly  prejudiced  against 
the  new  leitming,  as  they  called  it,  were  induced  to 
apply  to^  ti^  acquisition  of  langiliages;  instead  of 
botettngf  |)efj^etually  of  the  authority  of  Aristotlei 
abd  quc^g  him  ignorantly  at  second4iand,  thl3yg^r^ 
nbi^d  Ms  Writings  in  the  original ;  studied  the  arts^Sii^ 
I^tuposes^of  real  utility,  and  not  for  i^w  tod  verbaA 
itonteiftiei^;  and,  becoming  real  philosophers  ati^ 
^eoldgiaiis,  adcnowleged,  that  they  had  undergcme 
**  a  w^mli^rlul  transportation  out  of  daitness^  into 
fi^t.*'-  Almmg  these  w^re  John  Malcolm  and  An^ 
drew  DtiflJaui,  then  regents  of  St  Xieon^d's^  and 
afterwaifds  liiilnistiftrs  of  Perth  and  Oail,  who  from 
being  .amo*%  tlfc  keenest  opponents,  were  converted 
into  ^arm  admirers  and  steady  friends  of  Melville  f . 

♦  MeiVini  Epist.  p.  70. 

t  Melvtil^^9  Diaff,  p.  92,  John  Mftlcotm  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Malcolm^  who  (iii  hidtniment  of  sasine  to  Moneilj 
Soger,   Oct.  29.  1577,)     fe  taHert    **  Providils  vit  Andreas 
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,(  In  the  midst  of  bis  ajrademical  lalx)urs,  Mdviile 
vas  summoned  to  the  defence  «f  the:  liberties  of  the 
churchy  and  the  eccleaiastiatL  polity  which  he  had 
\jioen  so  active  in  establishing.     Soon  after  James 
blad  taken  the  .reins  of  govemmeDt  iiito  his  own 
bunds,  Esme(Stewart>  Liord  d^AuIagn^^  a  cousin  of  bis 
i^ther's,  aorivjed  from  France*    He  gave  out  that  be 
Qime  to  pay  «>^ort  visit  to  his  royal  rebttrei  and 
tei.^aim  ostein  Ian4$  which,  had  des^ea^l^d  to  him 
irom  hi^  anc^pn^  4  but  excuses  w^r^,  foun4  for  pro- 
longing bis.  sti^»  ^d  ^  spon  appeared,  :)fchat  juff 
^mey  had  been  utidertal^en  with'  the  y^w  of  ad-t 
yan^ug  ,m>H    impott^t   and  extensive /4eagi|^ 
Sin/se^tbeicorouatioit  of  Jame$>  all  intff^wse  h^ 
\wem  the;  cQurtSi  of  $(Gft]^i)d  and  Fj^a^ff?  I^  baeft 
l^ldifP  ^flj    and  th(¥3e  ^^bo  .were  su?oes?iyely  eph 
t^^ted  ^v,ith  the  regency  bad  cultivate  ap/^coli^t: 
9ive  QonuQctiou  with  England.    The-^resei^t  was 
^med»  by  the.  King  of  France  and  h^use-^.^ 
Gw^^  a.  favojardl^ler  opportunity  for  recoy^pi^r  thar 
influence  :ov^x[  the  counsels  of  this  co^|aj/  and 
d!Aubigni^.  was  judged  a  fit  instrument  ,^.4»|QC(»n* 
pilling  this  object,  by^  in^ii^uating  himself  int<^  the 
favour  of  the  'young  monarch-    His  pr^^^sessing 
perspQiWd; engaging  mapniers  made  an  easyccn- 
i}U^t  of  the  royal  ajffectiQi^ ;  and  be  quickly  rpse^ 

Malcolme,  pastor  burgen.  iHtrgi  de  Pertli.*^— I  have  a  copf  of  the 
History  of  Polybius  (Basilese  1549.  Folio.  Gn  &  ^4%^)  wkich 
lias  the  idlomiig.lii9cnf^oa  on  the  title-page  ia  Melvtjle^s  hand- 
writuig :     .  *'  .^lulreas  Melvln^f  me  Jiiits  possidetp    ex  ilono 


throu^  -li  'gradation  of  hobours,  to  be  Diike  of 
LieBBox,  k&A  Lotd  tlrgti  Chmnbeildhi.    Under  iaq 
influence  the  eonrt  underwent  a  complete  cKangei 
and  was  fi^d  wi^  peiwns  who  w^e  additted  to 
popery,  who  had  uniformly  oppps^tbe;kii^s  author 
rity,  o#  wfto6e]^vate  ehaiaejter8t!endered>theni  total; 
It  unworthy  c€a6oe0s  to  the  toyaleoi;   Among  th«8f 
was  CsspU^  James  Stiewart)  a  son  bf  Lord  OchiL 
tiise,  aad;a  man  «f  the  most  profligate  igam^rs^  and 
ihe  ofoit  tkprincipled  ambition.    By  these  upstarts 
the  desig^  was  undertaken  ci£  exchangii^  the  fiiendv 
sMpc^lSn^and  for  that  of  France^  and  of  as«)eiat-i 
4ng  the  hdme  of  Queen  Mary  with  that  bf  her^oa 
in  1^  geir^mnent  t^ihe  Idngdom ;  adeagiLwhiA 
'could  Hot  he  earned  into  exeontioii^  witfaoot  oye]> 
inming  all  that  had  been  dotie :  during  £cnirtBe& 
^ears,  and  exposing  the  national  Ub^iids  and  the 
pfotestant  eiUMsshment  to  the  utmost  peril  *^.    ;  - 
This  (jiange-on^ the  court  c<mld  not  feiL  t^  alarA 
tb^  iniiiitftenft  ^4lie  church,  'wbo  had  rec^red-satift-  ^ 
Victory  infotoi^tion  of  the  project  tliat  was  onfodt. 
'^cj^t  Iifprehetia0n9wereeonfimed  by  the  aniiral 
bf  fN^^eral  je(uita  and  seminary  pieata  fmm  afaroad, 
"and  hf  the  open  neviil  c^  i9oaae  who  had,  hitheito 
^)profymeA  the  |Hrote8tani  fSndii    They  acobrcUn^ 
%affii«d  their  heareirt  of  the  danger  which  they  ^p- 
preheAded,  -wd  pointed  at  the:  &vdurite  aa  a{i 
^nlissary^'^'  4^  iiouse  of  6dise. and/of  Rone* 
Lennox,  after  holding  a  conference  with  some  of 
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the  ihibisteilSy  deidared  hitnself  a  convort  to  ihb 
fBiteAuit  Aockiune,  arid  publicly  i^nouneed  die 
popish  religion  *•  The  jealowy  of  the  uatioo  was 
revived  aad  inflamed  by  the  isteiPCepticNl  of  let|v^ 
from  Rome,  granting  a  dispensatiw  to  the  Rconan 
Catholics  to  pro&ss  the  protetlant  tenet^^  jfor  a  iime, 
pro^<^  they  preserved  an  inward  »ttJM?hp>pWit  to 
the  ancient  faith,  and  embraoed  every  opp^jmity 
of  advasicing  it  in  tecretf.  .  Thid.  dim^vef/  w§s  the 
innnediate  occasion. of  that  m^tm^hle  ,^]!ip8a4tioi^ 
the  swearing  of  ^  .Na^iaml  C^mm^:  Jt  was 
drawn  np  fay  John  Craig>  iind  e^lidt^d.  <^  f^,  ab- 
juration,  in  the'iik>8t.s(dMnn.an4'6lEpH^1ci(e;f^  of 
the  vadsms  articles  of  the:|K)pii^  ^yfji^pm^ajidt  an 
^ngagem^t  taadibrae  ixKiajQudi.dofi^  ilhe.do^rioe 
md  disci]^e.bf  tiiO)  refEMln^  ^lUK^b  M>  Sca^^apd. 
As  the  stability  of  ther<prote8tant  religio9;depei^ded 
^'  upon  the.  safety*  and' good  beh^viodir  of  the  Kiqg^s 
rMajtsty,  as  upon  a^^onfortabk'iiifti^uin^i^^ctf. God's 
nserey /granted; to ' this, coimtr^>'^  t^j^ovf^iaf&t^  ^ 
the  reforiners;^  gbsilajvl  were  alii^yftC"^ 
imdalwayts^c^ya/^  thou^ne^car  f2»t^>  rffoittispd, 
t^<  under  the  fisone  €ptfa»:hAnd^W]ai^  apdj^tdi  t^  fre 
<rfiall/  defend  'his  penso^.  afiiid  imtb^tj^iin^: 
goodly  bodies,  .^d  li»efi^  huA^iis/ierm  oiPsiji^li^ 
-«rmngi£t,  Kberties  t^f  >our  dauatryv  mteifftr^tioiir/of 
ij4isUoe,t.  inod  /j^mshmtoti^^iJUifqMtirf  Jl^^ltm^  >^ 
•««edh&es 'M&tbin  ihi9  i^ealm^  oi*  wSjthwt?  «    TMi 

*  Bulk  of  the  Universal!  Kirk,  pp^  96 — ^9. 

t  Spotswood,  p.  308.   /St^|»*f  Anaali,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6  30— 1. 


iKmsAidA^  9MiL  tftemardg,'  in  dfliMq«»n«tM)£  m 

Ifeimhibly^.byrill  'tei&s  of  ]Msr80iiB  thifimgh  ldi«iLhl9> 
imni  tbetmitiigteni  ImTisig  «ealomly  |in)tifiMedr4^ 
BDbffhyflEivti  of  it  n^lJbwy^Bfec^e  pa&lm^i 

TMvBolAn  tniisaetioii  hod  u  powerful iiifittMt^ 
in  mcttiDg  Ike  ttt«w^bment'bf  the  pMp^  tiie 
notioiial.rtti^oB^  bQttrdidrtoottpf(^Mi^^ti>i«!fal 
fiirbunto»  fromi|tat>sdeittii)g  their  AmgeiDM  &^ia|^ 

Aoiv  i£bKira4m«iiiH  bit  5)emickm6  m  Ifctef  im 
ksifyibaisJlubxnikBS,  iik^ea>beiittpiMred  ^di  the  nm* 
M^anC  msAim  weoeirfiil  ^SsMs}  wbitfh^tbejr  mid& 
to^l^tiioii:^t^  ^nmjAes;  teod  comipt  tile  fft^nAi-o? 
drinmhappy.ifriBoe  who  bad'&lleti  iffi»der;thi!ir/im>* 
Akiukl;  Tbe  great  ofcjeet  o^  tbod^  by  lyvhom/S^itei^ 
m»Tiow  Au^Mtded,  waa  td  eradicate  Ui^pited|>fet 
vhidi  his^earfy  iMtYUCtor^  bud  teftised  intohiruiiaidi 
ndrte^  give' than  habit*  oppf^iHie  to'  thbise  wlUcb 
liiajF  haA  Ubbured'  to  fym.  '  The  greatdt  ptn  i^ 
his  time  waatpeBt  in  pastime.  The  coirre^tion  to 
wki^  ha  was  atooitomed^was  pro&ne;  loose,  and 
slilLedlwit&Iow'biillbonery;  MonbeniMUr^FiMioh 
gevtlemih  :wfei^%ad''00ooi^  Lenn^^  to  Soofr^ 
land,  andwlw^Watie^tfafiy  di(ftiiigihished  by  hlsfdce^ 
tibvs  tal^iia  add  iili  Ik^ntioiis  ftianiier«;  was  the 

*  The  iub8cripti#o»  in  the  oniCed  puritheai  i>f  Anstruther, 
&c.  afpouDted  to  743»  aod  ape  still  pvesenred  attested  bj  Mr 
WiUiam  Clarky  ministery  and  two  tvitnesses.  ^  (Regitter  of  th^ 
Kirk-iestiofi  of  Anfitratber.) 


LITXT  OF  ANfmBW  ME'DYILEE; 

mM/^if}9ililm$e,fMwii,  mi  tLdwv^^mieiy^  long 
mb^ymi  he  w«t^  The  odifwis  kmi  afautiloned 
Ci^tai*  Sli^iiriirt  <vlidl)«4  »<m  obtema^  tfa^tleiind 
«flto«ei  of  i^  iitf£»)tuiiate  E«rl  of  Arniii)  i^tkufeoli 
him  into  yoiitbliiJ  ^g^vtoherj^  aod  ivttb  tlie  Tiew  itf 
infl^imi^  ht9  pasflm^  irmpled  bcH  to  rtraa^Ae  m 
thoio^ties  Ifhi^  n^kniial  affidctmr  mdlJi. flense  of 
btaOiirl^fvieiiiducedi^etmort  ft^pSae^xta^peetf. 
Tlie^)itr»e.of  abariiite^powi»^»  ^».lbifctrIiB9  md 
grtttefol  to  pnneefi^  ^mt  poured  into .  kis^  eari  fi;Ifik 
mind  unM  filled  li&th  pffijucBces  agsiiisti  those  vdko 
had  proienwd  Im:  ]iie  tptiid  eroim  ^cbmig!  Mrndi 
nority.  .  It  ipan  iwMiatadf  tiiat  ^i>thitt?iMdr  heefet 
dote^diiftl^  that; pevtodi  ^sHA  eyeo  flmfoithe. Ila% 
fbi»atio«»  WHS  ehnosidw  to  (t^,  (^aKgeiofofte^od 
Mdi«iitrpfitiQ«aBd:iipll^oiit  ABdche/nfosttsiigkit 
Aa6;the  only  v(ay  to  l^giti^oate  his  aiiCliority^^aiii 
to^  l^ro^ure  the  fM$koowk%ement  ^  it  by.  ibreiga 
-finmcUf  mm  eHhet  t^  'odtnit  Im  mother  to  a^^mre 
^tk  himiJltbe  gofenimemt^  orehietby  nmoitti(&Bg 
%ia:tK<^,  to  xeoeive  it  Hgaia:  ^tii' Unf  Vdihita]^ 
ooQsent  ^^  pareli1:aV.bekiedictii)il,  ^Similar  pt^xh 
dkes.wei^  iii8tiUe4  intp  his.  mhtdf^against ;  thfe^ 
tfeiMifi)^  a^d  mmi^ters  oifik^  lAiHa^'  AThe  hmdm 
was  rcq^ro^iit^^/Ut^fi]^  i^r^dmii 
aiid  ah|ojut0  Vtrnt^V^ij  Ub^^if  ;thoiiIaftec  ^hesA 
ilfireirod  io  ;r^tfWP  4}¥H¥rU)^rti#>IhiKMB*iiid.stU 

•   *  Strype's  Artnals,"B.  ^^r  iSf'tUWU"^  DUrfjitf  5i(,  feo" 
■  t  Gal(l;"MS.  apnfl' Aiicmson^  iVIuse*s  TKrenoitie/ vcj^*^ 
B.'*^.     Perth  U74.  "*:'■■■       '"*■    r 


k.  Uiiited  »^kax^y  td3:  liaBIe  to  /be  ;eti{fidila% 
AalledLoifliidoontmUed  in  iHe  exeeatioQ  nif  Jim^l^il^i 
i  f o3V>  tiie  inipmfBbns  whkh;  James  xiweivedLait  jfini 
lun&nidKatistftnn^  as  d]£k  iforiiitipal'oaiQi^/idiB 
teonUte)  which  jilflrtiwtedi.irii  vduhMstratien:  ikt 
fiEUflani^  .at.ivdB.  aa^MsnEribkaiaiy.aiidi  ^&anpMAe 

i9fai&;lua  MeoesfaAPJvsafijorervfhdkied^^     led  to  1^ 
ilWwrtf  pBjpBJMfBi^tji  the  Stearto  from  the^thxoiie 

r:^ibe:  daatk.  6f  airitbiflisyi^'  Aoyd  affofAed '  thd 

fiuftnoitfiftaiii  ^pportmnity  ef  toankomicii^  ^ir  at^ 

tefak  Jttrtiievdiaii^.    Thoiilfk  tkfe  n^mlatioiis :re# 

cogMiadng  ^pisnpacf^  niiioUlweee  made  iat  Leitli  ib 

3kfi7Sa  Ji^  bemiibh9ally=a{n3Qgated  by  tdie  jQei^i^ml 

.^yaolality^ /Bi^  ^li^didoiiad  aiid  mtcodly  imndkd 

hyi'liiiA  cetarti^  yet  w^se  tbey  now  reidted  hj.  bm 

"^[;:li      ;    !:."       :  ^     •  .       *.    •:  •    ^      ^       t       '.  -  --^ 

*^MelyiJla's  4)iary,'p.  89.     "  At  tbat  time  it  wa«  a  uitie  to 

sie  sli  weift  a  brduglit  vp  prince,  till  his  bernhead  was  past,  to  ht 

MUbiis^ralli^  covru^fted  in  tbe.eiTtmsdflHii  springiili'iigeVbilidle 

ijtky  and  vi^  eutil.  gi^d  inatst  dajiigen^uf  :grundes  ^nd  pprl^cipj^ljfs 
in  government  oF  kirK  and  common  Veltn/*  &c. 

t  In  consequence  of  a  sapplication  from  the  church,^— *'  The 
Lords  of  Secret  CoUhsell  thinkis  ineit  and  advyses  the'  Kings 
lifatie  to  six^pend  his  hiehes  Bland  is  on  makihg  any  gift  grant  oi 
promeis  of  the  prelacies  ahonewritten  (Aberbrothock  and  Paisley) 
or  any  pairt'^^rof,  qfk  nfiay  hinder  and  prejudge*  the  diftsblutlon  oV 
the'skme  actdrding  to^tfiefohn'^  els  intendit  anrf  thocht  meit'ti 
be  done.  And  brdatnit  this  pfit  kct  t6  be  maide  heirtipone  ad 
futuram  rci  mcmdriiirti.** '  (ftecord  of  trivy  CoimcH,  Jqne  2. 
1579.)  On  the  9th  of  May  1581^  **  the  Kind's  Matie  With  ad- 
Vys  of  the  Lordd  6f  Secret  CouiwaH,*^  fiiidmg  that  the  consfetu- 
tion  of  the  ccclesiaitical  policy  would  not  be  peroian^t^  ^  cpibifJ 
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wA^Sdmyi&ommV.  I  The  dixpxmk  at  ikgiSm  of 
Gh8g(m,vF^.pnfa  to  Il^niiax^  wha  o&BeHbiAolb 
Afleicnfc  vmnrnter^  upin  the<  ebsdMeii  di  'tiheir 
makings  over  td^'lmn  ite  reTennes^rtailrcoiitentiBg 
dieiii6ekreft  witli  «q  jdmind  petiMn.  /  Tbe  dBEU'wa* 
•t  last  accepted .%  Roberta  Mcnit^bmety,  .inMnHiii^ 
of  Steididg^^.afitaii  Tab^  feeUe,  ^^BEOJ^^pitb^^ 
more  Jftpty  bf  tlie  Ueniidiea  ixilBBftAumd^iiaShmke 
alieiuited  the  peopte'firom  a4  order idreadjrJ^leiomc^ 
thim  to  recondle  them  to  one  whieb  wi^lJMtxk^Qii  oi 
ibeirinitredt."  Tios  '^Tile  bangainf^^^idade  aid  time 
"v^hen  die  €{iiaeopal  office  atbod  ooodbmBod  b|r  the 
General  AMfxmhLjt  and  trading  direeUy  to  placeitiM 
eiiurdi  at  issuo^wsth'tbe  courts  ^OToitqd  :wuarennl 
iadignatiim*  The  afidr  bang  bit>i^  \/d(ytt  Ak 
GenenlAssGBEibijr,  Goober  Idai,  ^  Kii^cbciaiv 
•d  his  wilKngneMLldiat  Moslfpomery  4dioidd<  be  pio- 
eeeded  against  for  any  thing  that  might  be  ^nlty 
in  his  life  or  doctrine.  Upon  this  Melville  stood 
finrward  as  his  accusca:^  and  pcesented  a  libel  against 
1dm,  ^OBsiitiitg  of  fifteto  articles.  Montgomery  bar* 
ing  withdrawn  while  the  proof  was  taking,  the  As- 

tbe  ftOQCfent  houndb  of  t.be  diociev  be,  dissolved,  iquhftir  tbe 
parocbiaes  ar  tbick  tegidder  and  small  to  be  vpeitted,  and  quhair 
tbej  ar  of  over  great  and  Ifiirge  boundis  to  be  devydit,  tbat 
tbairefter  presbiteries  or  eldersbips  nia^  hfi  <on«titot,**  &c.  ap-' 
poipts  coninissioners  to  attend  to  tbis  ^i^iisiness.  (Cpllec^pn  of 
Acts  of  Secifet  Council  bjr  Sir  John  Ha];,  Clerk  Itegister^)       ., ' 

•  Becord  of  Privy  Cottpojl,  Octob.  SiS.J,5SU 

t  Dr  Bobertson. 

t  So  Spotawood,  reg^irdiog  the  siiponif^cal  oatore  of  the  pacf 
tion,.d«8ijjns  it.,  . ,  .:y/7    ...    :„     > 


semUy'  lomtted  the|)roee$s  to  the  presbytery  of  ^i:^ 

Hug,  apfioiiiting  ihemiotepott  their  decisioB  to  the 

poramdad  synod  of  Lothibn,  who  were  empowered 

to  fardiKHinee  senteace  agsinst  him,  if  fotmd  guill^ 

acoordii^.ta  tine  laws  of  the.c^tuidi.    Aiid  in  the 

meantime,  they  prohibited  him  from  leaving  his 

miiiistify  atStirlii^  and  itttmdiiig  into  the  bi^jMrie 

of  Glas^w.    Thia.i^junc^oQ  he  disobeyed^    The 

mmisters  who  eoraposed  the  ehapter  <tf  Glasgow^ 

wtte  ehai^(ed  to  elect  him  as  their  biahop,  and  upoH 

their  lefiNttl,  the  Privy  C(m«cil  Ibund  that  the 

biahopric  had  devdved  into  the  haoda  o(  the  ^mg$ 

and  .Jii%ht  be  disposed  of  by  his .  sole  -authority  ^« 

FoV'  entering  oo,  Montgomery's  eaase»  accoidup^  to 

tine  appointment  of  the  AssMoUy,  the  membetp  (^ 

the  synod  of  Ijotliian  were  sbmmooed  b^tfie  r  the 

FUvyCotmeil.  They  appeal:^;  and  Pont,  ia  their 

name,,  alier  prteestation  of  their  .readiaesa  to  yield 

tilikn^^l  Obedieme,  dedmed  the  jvdgikient  of  ^at 

ecnsstti'ti^  incompetent,  aooosding  to  thelaiws  of  the 

ootttttty;  to  take  cogmxaneejof  a  caoae.  wUdt  was 

. ^iDjilofKitk b£ QlMgQir  d^T<9Wjt  io  t^e  King^s  bands:  Ein 
c^ ,«I5  Jfiivj  Council,  Afv'il  12.  1.582.— The  roj^l  gift,  be- 
stowing the  bishopric  pieno  jure^  being  presented  to  the  Lords 
of  Session  for  their  confirmation,  the  King  discharged  them,  hf 
letjlibr,  from  aJmtttitfg  tb«  conifiiisBioiMn  of  the  ckuicli  iA  k  pft«lj« 
Bfllil^4il4«ffl  pAsled  |H>  ip^rlpcntor  (Maj  %b.^  sustaining  theic 
rig^  tp  be  ))ear4«  The  ministers  had  the  .support  of  ail.  the  ad- 
Tocftte^,  except  David  Macgill,  who  iias  King^s  advocate  and 
Montgomery's  procnratbr.  When  the  'cau$e  was  to  be  leaiUtd, 
th«  Preaident  was  sent  for  to  Dalkeith  by  the  King,  and  a  slop 
pilttoth6^jtikdei«.-'CaIdiiif.  K)P*        i  . 


purely  eceksiastieal*;    Timr  was  done^iraciidBi  the 
menftces  and  t^nitits  df  Anxn^  who  ^afei  peefdiaiiy 
exasperated  at  lieeing  the  kingdisposedt^^bedteai^ 
while  one  c(  the  mitiisters'affectioiuitdy  wamedrif  m 
to  he  on  his  guard  against  wieked^onatseUoKSi    <    < 
Melville  was  (^osen  hioderiktov  of  ^the  .Genend 
Assemhly,  wfaidh  met  at  St  Andres  in  <A^r«hl5afi*. 
Upon  their  taking  up  Montgomery!^  cansc,/  :aa  te- 
ferred  to  theto  hy  *he  presbytery  of  Stirling;,  ike: 
Master  of  Requests  presented  a  loiter  from  hi»  Ma- 
jesty, desiring  the  Assembly  not  to  proceed'aganigt 
-  htm^^r  any  thh^  conneoied  with  tUs  liAapm^ 
Glasgow.    Soon  aft^  a  mtsiengw  at  arms  mksktk 
Ae  tiouse,  and  ehaiged  the  moderitar  and  odsmbers 
of  the  assembly,  xm  the  pain  of  rabdfioo^  to  ^cskfe 
fh)m  the  process.    After  serions  ddiheration^  ii^ 
assanMy  agreed  to  address  a  respeotful  IdUevtorih 
Mi^esty ;  revived  thai  it  was  their  dwty  to  proceeds 
#i(!h  ihetrkd;  somsiicmBdMimtgOKifiry^whaaj^peilti 
t»' the  piivy  council ;  satified  thtntUatmss^Qi  ^e.  pmh 
Ikylferjr  of  Stiiiisg,  jsuflpeodi]^  him  dxw  Uie  mmm 
of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  found  eight  articles  of 
i^  charge  against  him  proved;  declared  that  belAd 
incurred  the  censures  df  deposition  and  excomiAdidri'^ 
Wipn.;   The  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  was  pre- 
vented by  the  submissian  of  the  culprits  whp  ap«i 
leafed  before  tiie  assembly,  withdt^w  his  a^ipeaK  Ai 
solemnly  promised  to  interfere  ^  farther '  with  the? 
taifihopnc.    Though  gratified  withthisac^  pfsubmi^i^. 

'•^   '  ..    ^  ■'.';"  *     '  ■'  ^*"'  -' '    *  ^'^ '-!  -'^ " *'  * 

*  Discbairge  proceidiog  contm  Mr.6»MMpB||g|^i4fi;  JP«^ 
•f  Privy  Council,  die  ut  supra* 
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sion^rthe  assemfaiy  dfraded  Msi  tel^^iktiliii^  atid 
therefore  gave  -  instmictioiis  ;to  n  tUe  ^  pr^sbyteiry  of 
Qlasgowto wid(^  fas  c6i)duet» -iKGd  f^  they 

foMtid  that  he  vioktedhisen^ig^ient;  to  gir^ii^^ 
mediati^  kilbann^oiif  boi  t^e  presbjrtarjr  of  Edinbttfri^; 
who  were  authorised  ioa^poiiit  one  ofitheir  oufnWr 
ta;f pronounce  tUe ;«»teBce  •£  exdomniuaidation 
against  f bim^ '  These  prteautiooff  wfen^  not  unneees- 
saty.  i  >'Urg^  oo  Uy  fais  own  avaiiee,  iad  the  ifiii. 
piiiiiu»tieB  of  LeAnte,  wfao.was inea&iod  at  Itil^db- 
lAgttftobeisg  ikhwattedi  the  aswEnnbly*  was  soir^y 
}mkth(Uf^  v^en  Monlgome^  began  io  prea^  at 
cojiA^  ^d  to  te^ve  his  ^seopal  ehnms.  Tho^pires- 
)]Qf|Oi^^i<i£>€lleii^W' having  met  in^eonsequei^ce'Htf 
4;bi«i,  jb«fenteifid<  tfaeihfHise  in  wbidi  they  ive^  as^ 
^Sftlljbd^faiid/aocofaipanied'by  the  nuig^ttrates  (^llie 
4^  and  Widrmed  iosee,  presented  an  oider  ifrom 
tbf  1^1^  to  ato]^  l^it  prDeedurei  Updn  theil  i*&. 
&ta|^/tbe  ttiodetater^  John  Howiesen^  mimatei*  tf 
CftAl^ilristag,  VMS  pnU^  out  of  the  chair  iyiSae 
jm^fQfrt^  &d;  afiber  being,  struck  myes$l  timet,  ^^tk 
great  brutality,  was  conveyed  to  piison.  The'sto^ 
4entfiiof  theittmvarnty,  for  teitafyii^  th^  ind%na- 
tion  at  such  conduct,  were  dispersed  by  the  guard, 
aid  bev^ral  of  thefo-  w6und^  tt  spite  of  the  con- 
cision4>i'oduced  by  ttis  disgraceful  intrusion,  the 
pfesbytery  coQlinued  sitting  iintil  they  finished 
their  deed,  findings  that  Montgomery  had  violated 
his  promise  and  contravened  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  w^s  transmitted  to  the  presbytery 
ef  Edinburgh,  who  appointed   Joki    Davidaon, 
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minuGkor  of  laMMrton,  ito  cxeomnmntcate  •  Mmit- 
gomery.  Duvidkon  |)rmminoed  the  sentence  ae- 
conlingly ;  and;  akhongh  die  jcowd  threatened  and 
stprmed,  it  was  mtimatod  cmi  the  suoceeding  Sab- 
bath from  the  piil{yif8  of  Edidborgh  and  GilK^ow, 
and  all  the  sunonnding  ehurch^  ^. 

Lennox  md.  Ante  weae  ewaged  beyond  measure 
at  this  resolute  behaviour  of  the  chnh^Iv^ourts.  A 
proclamatioii  waa  issued  by  the  Priiry  Council,  de- 
d^riug  the  ezmouniuncatioQ  of  rMontgomeiy  to  be 
null  and  void.  :.Smb  as  JefiiKd  him  payirieirir  of 
the^piaeopsi rcnta  wimetinrdroed  to  be  impfisMtd 
in  t^e.  castle  of  Iikr^^mess  ^*  The  College  <^:  GAtm- 
gpw  vrasliud  under  a  temporary  inteniaot  bb»  amnnii 
of  tW4qppo(ntion  Made  by  itonwubMi  tty;tfaftAr  tie# 
^vishppt  The  ministors  of  iBdpifaitBghi  on  ^adebufit 
pf  t^e^r.freedoni  in  condenmsDj^  the  lato  metsK!^ 
itf  the  eowts.aad  panting. out  tfe  finrouritpriis  tite 
vguilty  advisers  of  thetn,.  were  wpeatodly  called  be^ 
foBe  ti^e^^uncil  andansuited ;  aipd  «ie  ofiSmn^^n 
I^ury>  wto  hsBirittdfirocn  the  capital,  and  ditKdita'gw 
ed^m  preaohing4*  ^'    ' 

_    MelyilJbpreacfaedtliesennoB^atthecqp^M^^ 

»  Bulk  of  tbe  UiHiiv.  Kirk^  A  ll4.,H7.^l&.  Qiy.  MS. 

vol.  in.  pp.  68,  7W7,  83,  91.— lU.  .  MeWUk'a  DUij,  p. 
^^5;     Spotswood,  pp.  316. — 320.        /     • 

t¥lien  inforined  tbnt  Davidson  baA  ventured  to  preach  in  hn 
^wp  chuicb  on  tiie  Sabbath  sobseqwoi  to  tbt  excoimasiitcatioii, 
J^nnox  exclaimed,  C^est  vn  petit  Diabk! 

t  Eecord  of  Privy  Council,  July  20,  1582. 

t  Cald.  «i.  108,  114. 

$  He  text  wto  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  , 
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n.^ci^iting  <»C^QrGctadraI  Ass«ftly,'dxtm(»liiiatily 
eonv^med  at  this  critioal  jiiiietar&    He  mreigfaed 
9gainat  those  who  had  introducedthe  hlmdiegMie  ^ 
(ag  he  termed  it)  of  ^s^Mcdiite  power  into  the  oonntDyv 
and  who  sou^tto  erect  a  new  ^qiedom  ^  die  perw 
(Sdn  of  the  jgfnme* .  >  The  fope^e  said^  wdsrthd  )fifit 
wlu>  united  the  eodefiiastiodi  siipremai^  to  the.chd^ 
whieh  he  had  wrested  fromthe  empeimv    Smoedia 
HefonaatidQ,  heiha^  with  t&e  view  of  suppDesaiiig 
the  ^Koqpel,  delegatied  hia  afaaidiite  ^ower.  to  dit 
Jmipeiiintand  the: kiiigaof. Spain  and  Franse;  and 
fiiaiBrfirakiaa,  ndiereitJuid.pi^iii^  the  hoafota  of 
^;Bfi(rdioloine#,iit  wasfaroag^tiatoi  this  cwmUryL 
He  aaentft^i|ed.the  desigi^lhen  on  foot,  of  ijaa^^idng 
thaiKing^ar^ttlimrify  kito  ^eifaapda  of  the  Qwen» 
which  had hecbidefviaad  eight. years  ago,  when  hk 
was  ini  Eittnee;  ^d  was  elEpresaed  in  prints  pohiai» 
ing:  theifigvre^af  a  qnten  with  a  child  kneeling  ak 
her  feet  andieDaving  her  Ueasing.    And  lie  iiniaad 
hisbops  JB^ton  and  Xiedey,  as  the  diief  managera  af 
that  affair^    ''This  will  he.  called  meddfing  iNoth 
<nvil  a£biri9  (exdidmed  he) ;  but  theae  things  bead 
io  the  wiisck  ofid^pon^anditherefore  I  rekaaut 
Aemf.^  .A  c  .        •  ^ 

rAa  this  aaaenthly  was  tonaideied  aa  aoontiwu 
ation  of  the  preceding  one,  Melville  was  appanrtt- 
ed  to  retain  the  chair.  The  assemhljr  drew  up 
a  spirited  remonstranae  to  the  King  and  Coimeti^ 
oomjdainiiig  of  the  late  poeeedings,  and  craving  a 
redraaa  of  grievances.    They  complained  that  the 

*  blpody  knife  or  8Wor<l.  .  .  t  Cs^ld.  iiu  113,  114. 
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ififtharity  of/the  ^hmeli  Kadfoe^  ilbr9g«te<]t  bar 
Densuees  condemned  and  ^issonuUed;  and  her  minis- 
ters Nobstnkted,  maUraated;  aad  dutm^oUy  abused 
htlli&^sdiai^  of  thfir  cffiee;   that  his  majeiBtf 
lia4  bcienfpeisuadedi  by  some  Jot  his  eoausdlors,  to, 
JayrchJili^to'a^sjaritiial  fommi  as  if  he  could  not  b^ 
a  oomplete  king  ai|d  head  to  the  isomimOQweaith 
unleoff  he  wasoiBO  he«l  of  the  dittndri  ■  and  that  the 
pna  Jiuc|fldtetions,  whirit  God  had  ditiidod^^Ynere  thin 
coafaunded^bend&oa  conletred  bjr  absolute  authority; 
and  unworthy  ^Besson»^tnuied.iilt&  the  'nunistcpriri 
oiBeetr^ratifyf  Ike^fk^aJMce^bi  men  Mid  adiWM^ 
their: :warUly  lotereBt^.to^tfaegreattlrart  of  itehgidn^ 
luid^ia  direet  oppositions  to  ^.standiag  laies  of  the 
land< ,  i  T&fes<fct>cabipfadat0  wtok  aiiMged:  w^ter  fouxt 
lecacheads,  and  t]ie:ia)i|BemUy^€ADd»dfed:b^ 
«aedniig  his  Majefatgrcmqefcjbuitiljr^i  hr.  the^  loFe  -af 
Godrniiho  had  placed  His  Graee  on  Ida  i»yid  tfaroni^ 
hnd  had  liitherto  .ijrandhmsly.  mainteiiedt  ted  dei- 
leaded,  hts  authonty/'  to  tedless  theit.^grieraiices^ 
with  ^  the  adrite  of  men  that  fbar  God»  and  do 
lender  his  Gsaee's  eistate  and  ^piietiiess  of  this  eom^ 
Momrealth.^  .  Mdidllciwas  apiioiinted,:  alon^^  mtb 
a  number  of  other  members,  to  go  to  Perth,  -  where 
4iKi  King,  was  then  residing,  and  to^jfttscaoEt  this  re- 
inofistranoe« 

The  vfoTourites  repressed  high  displeasure  at 
Clearing  of  this  deputation,  and  die  xuBumr  ran  that 
the  commissioners  would  be  massacred,  if  they  Tea- 
tured  to  ai^proaqh  the  court.  When  they  readied 
Perth,  Sir  James  Melville  of  HalhiU  waited  on 
James  Melville,  and  besought  him  to  persuade  his 
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unde  not  to  appear,  as  Lennox  and  Arran  ?i^re 
particularly  incensed  against  him  for  the  active  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  defeating  their  measures. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  him,  and  his 
B^bew  began  to  urge  him  not  to  despise  the  friendly 
advice  of  their  kinsman,  Melville  replied,  '^  I  am 
not  afraid,  thank  God!  nor  feeble-spirited  in  the 
cause  and  message  of  Christ:  come  what  God 
]^eases  to  send,  our  commission  i^all  be  executed." 
Having  obtained  access  to  the  King  in  council,  the 
commissioners  printed  their  remonstrance.  When 
it  had  been  read,  Arran  looking  round  the  assembly 
with  a  threatcming  countenance,  exdaimed,  *'  Who 
Aiies  subscribe  tli^se  treasonable  articles  ?"  ^^  Wc 
HABE,**  replied  Melville;  and  advandng  to  ike  table, 
tsok  tibe  pen  from  the  derk  and  subscribed*  The 
oAer  c(mimissioner8  immediately  followed  his  exr 
amide.  Presumptuous  and  daring  as  he  was,  Arran 
felt  abashed  and  awed  for  the  moment ;  Lennox 
addressed  the  commismoners  in  a  mild  tone;  and 
tkey  were  peaceably  dismissed.  Certain  English* 
men,  who  happened  to  be  present,  expressed  their 
sstonishm^it  at  the  bold  carriage  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  had 
Bot  an  armed  force  at  hand  to  support  them.  They 
migkt  be  surprized ;  for,  more  than  finrty  years 
elapsed  after  that  period,  before  any  of  their  coun* 
trymen  were  able  to  meet  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary 
oourt  with  such  firmness  and  intrepidity*. 

*  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  125—127.    MelVille*a  Diary, 
p.  96.  Catd.  MS.  rol.  ill.  pf .  123—9.    Petri«,  part  3,  p.  431. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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In  all  these  eoiiteiidiiigs»  the  ntuiisters  had  no 
countenaiMe  or  guppoit  from  any  of  the  ndbiUty. 
They  acted  solely  upon  their  own  Gonvii^on^  of 
duty,  and  were  not  unimated  by  the  prospeet  a(  ^- 
tenial  protection  fixnn  the  cage  of  those  whom  tbey 
offisnded.     There  k  no  eyidenfie  of  their  having 
been  ooneemed  in  the  confederacy  which  led  to  a 
change  in  the:  administrntion  of  the  owntry.    IBni, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  their  vesistanoe 
eontrlimted  greatiiy4o  cheek  th»  career  of  tlie  &?ou^ 
itea»  and  roused  thm  natioii  to  aswrt  tbdr  Ui^^^  89 
igriominiously  imixrpled  m  by  iraworthy  minions  sud 
insolent  strangers.    Had  th^  acted  in  as  passh^  a 
manner  as  the  ndnlity  had  hltheita  dimtv  a  dd^ 
pdtism  might  have  beett  establidbMt  in  the  cqm^ 
wiiidh  nothing  short  of  A.  national  eoHYidsion  oimld 
hare  otertmmad^    The  resiatanoe  whicb.  thi^  mtk 
to  ^oB  ^bitrary  fxi^aoifes  of  the  eonrt  4r»  pei^^y 
defensible  and  lepl.    While  they  k^t  witliin  ^ 
dtrict  line  of  eeeksncitieal  \minms,  their  procedure 
was  autiiorised  by  law.     Tbe^  w^re  entitled. to 
disregard  the   prohibi^ovy  o^ndatea  whidbi  Ytm 
issued*  and  to  hold  them  as  forged*  assun^itieiidy 
obtainedir  er  iUegaUy  gninted  l^.oorrapt  o^urtier^ 
who  attempted  to  supersede  the  statutes  of  tbe 
vealm>  and  to  stop  the  estahUshfad  eowse  of  juitic^ 
And  they  I&d  a  r^hl  to  OoofS^,  in  defence  of  thek 
liberties,  those  cenmires  whicd^  were  >compet^t  to 
them,  and  which  in  tfaia  li^t  had  bec^  s0lenud]r 
sanctioned  and  repeatedly  recc^gnized  by  acts  of  the 
legislature.    At  the  sap^  time  their  resistance  was 


a  due  iregird.  t<r  public  peace.  Tbey  stipl^Hctfted^ 
xeptesttited^  itootisttated.  N&  tumiik  was  estAfh^ 
ed  by.  ifaenL.  And  alt&ougfa  pulpits  wese  fcmedi: 
4iid  ^iiri&KJMits  iru>kted,  imd  miiiislieiB  tswidted^i 
they  Bever  sittfqptei  to  raise  the  papubus^  m^  Mir. 
cording  to  a  practice  common  at  that  time^  to  ana 
tii€ti.^!jrada  in  their  dc&ns^. 

.'3^\}m^iime9^  iB^  aifaitrary  mea*^ 

Airm  4£:  the  ikvbiintes  at  kogdi  >€!dmiu^  Vb» 
piritortft.'oi  ihei^iMea^:  wim. resolved*  to  fiiee  then* 
tdveftttidrthei  toteitryftoia  a  disgiaecAil  sJemtude* 
?lie  QoitHKiiiirliicdi  they  ttek  to  aeoMqpfish  tida  i/9i0 
iMky  AffiseeBicfrom  ithe  open  and^  regoiar  rfOwtaMe: 
«f  the  assefeBUass'iof  thp  ichobeL    A  cisnbiMtiwi 

hnatavtlieytgQifeppsaeadbn  of  itfae  King'»fp^sim>by 
siafprifaj  f  gmrilpeBed  Leiakix:  to  leaW^'ldiigdotD^ 
and  Arran  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  h»  ami 
Ibouses,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  direction  of 
public  ajSMri*  :By  this,  es^etpme*  kiiotni  bf  the 
xmmk  of  t}^  Ndid'i^Bwl^T^,  Ihe  chtttch  wM  re- 
$t6red:  tp  h^  "fibe^rty,  ^^d  ^ehjoyed  a  temporary  calm, 
i^oth^bcig  (;^H,be  a  ^lea^r^  V^ooi  of  the  haugbtiwew 
mikh  v^ieh^  Lentaot  had'  vied  his  power,  and  tiie 
Aan^^fViuii  itlfluehce  Which  he  was  understood  to 
possess  J  ov^  the  royal  inind^  tbap  the  inexorabl)^ 
maimer  i A  which  the  confedeirated  brda  insisted  <m 
his  qukkingthe  country,  contrasted  with  their  con- 
duct to  Arran,  whose  personal  character  and  private 
mamiers  were  incopparably  more  hateful  and  der 

s  2 
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tDibecL  If  diey  ymre  really  actuated:  by  any  fim^v 
fiir  ihe  latter,  or,  ¥^hich  is  the  more:  jArobable  sup* 
poflition,  if  they  imagined  that  the  detettation  felt 
at  his  viees  wocdd.  prevent  him  traih  ever  wgaxmngp 
his  finrmar  influence,  they  were  soon  .undeceived,  and 
smarted  seveirelyfor  their  criminal  partiality  or  im-* 
poHiic  foibearanca  ^.  v  ^ 

Soon  after  this  change  of  admhtistaratioti,  J^bii 
Wifiram,  suhnprior  of  die  abbey  dBi%  'Andicfws^ 
aafl  ittpemleadckit  of  Fife,  4ied  alt  nL  advanced 
age*.  Thoilg&indined  td^  the  r^mndd  ilentiflietttg 
at  an  early  pmadl,  he  had  n^aiiied'  his  diustion  in 
t]iepbpousbd^JrehHntilits«vertfcrow«  fikitnidity 
and  t^potizing  condnot  were  oflben  blaaiedliy  the 
piotostants,  and  afforded  jtqdCs  of  invectii^a^intt 
him  toibe  Ronaa  €ithoKc^;s4e&^h&)atla8t  d^ 
asfted  thf ir  coimnttiiotL  iiBseappenrtQ  have  been 
a  nlan  of  ainiahle.  disposttiooa  and  o^  oonsiderabk 
kaoiingt..  •  •''-  ' 

'  *  J#liii  JobMlob,  iti  bis  veraorto tbe  memorj  •TWlsfAn,  Mjn^ 
dKit  be  4164  4»9,  the  281^1  Sepkmb^t  {3^1;  (Wej4#<te  Siwx« 
iL443.)  But  that  September  IS.  ;i^82  is  |^  trfie  .4at^  ftf- 
pears  from  a  decreet  of  the  Lor^  of  l^sioQ,  against  the  tenaoti 
•f  FoKmoak,  NoV^  24;  158ijr^  the  Prforjr  of  S£  Senran  b6 
witl^in  the  I^oclr  of  Levin,  ^tfatrwiaBxatteil  .BQJtmkk;i-^vaeaMt 
be  dfmissiou  of  tbe  same  be  oiDi|ll  Mr  John  "Wji^iPflast  Prioc 
— 4md  albeit  it  be  of  veritie  that  the,  said  Mr  John  departit  ibis 
mortal  life  apoti  the  zviii  of  Sept^  Ik'sti^*  &c.  The  Priory  of 
PettoMak.  having  been  resigned  by  him,  was  giTen-to  tbe  Col« 
)egi»  of  St  Leennrd^i  in  1580*  (Agister  of/Presentalioiis  U 
Benefices,  vol.  ii.  f.  37*) 

t  Life  of  John  Knox.  1.  31,  ii.  443.  Nicol  Burners  Dispa- 
tation  :     AdtnonitioH  to  $Ae  Mtmsters^^In  the  Records  of' tbe 
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At  iiA%  time  too  tlie  ooimtry  was  deprived  <if  ift 
•gteateit  literary  ornament,  by  Ae  de^ik  of  Bij^adaoi 
The  gplradour  of  bis  talents  is  universally  acknow^ 
ledged,  and  )ii«  political  sentimoits  ahd  moral  cha^ 
racter  have  found  able  advocates.  But  be  deserves 
also  to  live  in  tbe  memory  of  bis  countrymen  as  a 
Mneereandraealousfiimd  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
fcnrmation.  He  had  qot  concealed  his  partiality  to 
this  oause  when  be  was  abroad  ^,  and  after  his  I'etum 
to  his  native  country,  he  gave  it  his  uniform  ^nd 
inp;st  decided  support  f.      Melvilje  appear^  (P  Iw^ 

universitj  of  St  Andrews  li^  is  designed  ^  Sacranun  litenmioi 
professor  eximius/*  I  was  formerly  disposed  tp  suspect,  tbat 
tbe  Catechism  which  Bale  ascribes  to  Winraip,  under  the  name 
of  Wouram  or  Wyrem^  was  jthe  s^roe  with  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton's (Life  of  Kooi^,  i.  411.)  Qut  in  a  list  of  books  be- 
longing to  the  qniversitj  of  St  Andrews,  taken  in  the  year  1599, 
a^  the  two  following  separate  entries  : 

*^  Catiechismos  D.  J.  Win  ram  Supprior. 
Catechisn^us  Jo*  Hamilton  Epi.*' 

The  superintendent  was  of  the  family  of  Rathow,  and  manried 
Margaret  Stewart,  Lady  Kinawdy,  (relict  of  ■«-— >  Ayton  of 
Kinawdy)  who  died  March  1573.  (Act  Buik  ef  the  Commis* 
$ariot  of  St  Andrews  \  May  1.  and  Oct*  18. 1574,) 

*  Langueti  Epistolse,  lib.  li.  ep.  37. 

t  T)v  Irving  says,  **  Tbe  extravagances  of  John  Knox,  bav^ 
yseceived'no  splendid  encomiums  from  the  historical  pen  of 
Buchanan.  He  was  too  enlightened  to  applaud  the  fierce  spirit  of 
intoleration  in  men  who  had  themselves  tasted  the  bitterness  of  per- 
secution.^^ (Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  316.  2nd.  edit,)  The 
Doctor  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
strongest  measures  to  which  he  affixes  the  character  of**  intolen^ 
tion,**  were  approved  by  an  assembly  of  which  Buchanan  was  not 
only  a  member,  but  aim  the  moderator.  Buchanan^s  usual  way 
js  to  pronounce  bis  encomiumt  on  individuals  when  he  records 
their  death,  and  his  history  does  not  reach  the  death  of  Knox.  * 
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m^ojred  itlaige  siiaie  oChis  frbudsid^Md  t^nfidence; 
and  the  Itst  biteivkm  trntv^eea  ibitm,  presents  «t 
nvitb  some  of  the  most  ittteresting  trmts  m  the 
chteacter  of  the  most  origmsl  writer  tiiat  ever 
ScotUod  piiodiioed  ^. 

While  Mel?iUe  ttbs  engaged  in  ibis  contest  in 
behalf  of  the  Hherties  of  the  churoii,  he  found  him* 

•    '  *  ■.      • 

*  ^*  Th&t  Septemlier,  in  tytait  of  vtcMs,  mf  vttcle  Mr  Ao^ 
Mr  Tiiomas  Bucliaiia4|  aad  I  beiribg  y^  Mr  Giofge  Buch«iti  wm 
veak  and  his  bistorie  voder  yo  press,  past  ower  to  Edio'.  annes 
earetid  to  visit  bini  and  sie  tbe  wari^«  Wben  we  cam  to  his  chal- 
mer  we  fand  bim  sitting  in  bis  cbaire  teatcbing  his  young  man  y* 
servit  bim  in  bis  chalmer  to  spell  a,  b,  ab ;  e,  b,  eb  )  &c,  efter 
salutation  Mr  Andro  sayes,  I  sie,  siry.yie  ar  no*  ydle*  better 
tbtt  quoth  be  hor  stelling  sbeipe,  or  sitting  ydle  ^hilk  is  als  ill, 
y^'efter  be  shew  ws  the  espistle  dedicatorie  to  the  king  j  tbe 
qubilk  when  Mr  Andro  had  read^  he  tauld  him  y^  it  was  obscore 
in  sum  places  and  wanted  certean  words  to  periyt  the  sentence. 
Siayet  be,  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on  a  not  her  mater* 
"What  is  that,  sayes  Mr  Andro.  to  die  qiyotb  be :  hot  I  leave  y^ 
and  mania  ma  things  ^o  you  to  belpe.  (Me  was  telling  him  also 
of  Blakwoods  answer  to  bis  buik  de  iore  regni,)  We  went 
from  bim  to  tbe  printers  wark  bous,  whom  we  faud  at  tbe  end  of 
the  17  buik  of  bis  Chronicle,  at  a  place  qbuilk  we  thought  Terie 
bard  for  tbe  tyme,  qhuilk  might  be  an  occasion  of  staying  tbe 
baill  work,  anent  the  burial  of  Davie.  Tberfor  steying  the 
printer  from  procelding  we  cam  to  Mr  George  again  *and  fand 
bim  bedfast  by  [contrary  toj  bis  custome,  and  asking  bitn  wboif 
be  did,  Even  going  the  waj  of  weilfare  sayes  be.  Mr  Thomas 
bis  cusing  schawes  bim  of  the  bardnes  of  that  part  of  bis  storie, 
y^  the  king  wald  be  offendit  w^  it  and  it  might  stej  all  tbe  wark. 
tell  me  man  sayes  he  giff  I  have  tauld  tbe  treuthe.  yis  sayes  Mr 
'^Thomas  sir  I  think  sa.  I  wiU  byd  his  fead  and  aU  bis  kin^s 
then  q**he,  pray,  pray  to  God  for  ms  and  let  hipn  direct  all.  Sa 
DC  tbe  printing  of  his  Cronicle  was  endit  y*  malst  lerned  wyse 
»nd  godlie  man  endit  this  mortal  lyff.^   Melville^s  Diarjr,  p.  60 
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self  also  iBTolved  in  the  perfbmMiBae  of  estfaor- 
dinary  duty  at  St  Andrews.    Arehbishop  Adam- 
s^i  had  begun  to  officiate  as  apreachetr  in  the  towjD, 
bat  ad  he  was  sometimes  absent,  an^  at  other  timeft 
did  not  feel  himself  disposed  for  sueh  public  aj^ar- 
ances,  Melville  was  often  prevailed  on,  at  his  request, 
to  oeeupy  his  place  in  the  pulpit    On  the  death  of 
Hamilton,  the  kirk-sesrion  petitioned  for  his  s^- 
yices,  and  during  the  vacancy  of  their  parish,  the 
public  duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  divided  between 
him  and  his  nephew,  James  Melville*.    He  was 
extremely  anxious  that  they  should  fix  on  an  in- 
dividual properly  qualified  for  discharging  the  pas- 
toral duties  among  tbeas,  and  one  who  w«mld  be 
useful  in  his  station  to  the  university.    His  exer- 
tions in  forwarding  this  object  were  not  spontanea 
Otts  on  fais  part,  but  made  at  the  express  up^ 
pointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  the 
particular .  request  of  the  kirk-sesdon  of  St  An- 
drews f  •    The  individual  first  chosen  was  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Pont.    He  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  St  Andrews,  had  held  the  office  of  elder 
in  that  ecmgregation  finr  some  time  after  the  re- 
formation, and  was  at  present  mimster  of  St  Cutfa- 
bert's  Church,  and  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Edin- 
burght.  In  compliance  with  the  invitation  now  given 

«"  Melville's  Diary,  p.  66. 

t  Regitler  of  Kirk-aeenioo  •(  Bt  Aodrews,  Deo.  6^  and  SO. 
1581,  and  May  9. 158S.    BuiJi^  ef  Uoir.  Kirk,  f.  134,  a. 

t  *^  Mr  Bobert  Pont*'  sigps,  aaaong  the  elders,  a  deed  uf 
tKe  session,   Marck  SO.  1560,  aad  aooiker  May  14.  1561. 
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him,  Pont  came  to  St  Andrews,  and  oflQciated  as  mi- 
niister  to  the  congregati(m  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
but  being  unable  to  procure  a  stipend,  left  it  ^rith 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  ^.  This  oc^ 
currence,  with  the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  was 
the  occasicm  of  much  une^iness  to  Melville.  The 
iBie  minister  of  the  town  had,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  grown  remiss  in  the  dischai^  of  his 
palstoral  Amctions,  and  allowed  the  ecclesiasticsLl 
discipline  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  into  disuse^ 
The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the  prindpal 
inhabitants  had  no  desire  to  obtain  an  active  and 
conscientious  minister,  and  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  with  a  person  of  mean  gifts,  provided 
only  he  ¥^ould  allow  them  to  live  at  peace,  as  they 
termed  it,  and  not  disturb  them  with  reproof  from 
the  pulpit,  or  with  sessional  prosecutions.  The 
prior  and  pensioners  of  the  abbey  availed  them- 
selves of  this  feeling,  and,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  retained  tbe  fuu4& 

(Bcpofd  of  Kirk-session  of  St  Andrews.)  I  understand  Iiim  to 
be  tbe  person  called  '*  Mr  Robert  Kynpont/*  trbo  was  one  of 
tbe  commissioners  from  St  Andrews  to  tbe  Genenl  Assembly 
1560,  and  wliom  tbe .  assembly  declared  qualified  **  for  minis- 
trjng  and  teadiing/*  (Kekb,  Hist.  498.)  '*  Maister  Robeit 
Fontt^commissioner  of  tbe  snperintendentrie  of  Murray,^'  was 
presented  to  **  tbe  personage  and  vicarage  of  tbe  parisb  kirk'  d? 
Bimie,  in  tbe  diocie  of  Murray.^'  Jan.  13.1567.  (Reg.  of  Present, 
to  Benefices,  vol.  i.  f«  2.)  '*  He  was  presented  to  ^*  tbe  vicarage 
of  St  Cotbbert^s  kirk,  vaicand  be  tbe  decetse  oF  W">  Hairlaw,^' 
Dec.  29.  1578:  (Reg.  of  Privy-Seal,  vol.  45,  f.  97.)  He  was 
made  provost  of  Trinity  CoHege^  Jan.  27.  1571,  aUd  mtgned 
tbis  office,  June  23.  1585*  (R^.  of  Present,  voh.  i«  ii«) 
*  Boik  of  tbe  Univ.  Kirk,  f,  134,  a. 
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dbstined  for  tbe  minister's  support  in  th^  own 
liaiids,  and  spent  it  in  pastime  and  luxury*    Find- 
ing that  their  services  were  made  an  etcuse  for  de- 
laying the  settlement  of  a  regular  minister,  Mel- 
rilie  and  his  nephew  resolved  to  discontinue  them. 
The  presbytery,  on  being  infcnmed  of  this,  issued 
i^rders  for  the  speedy  fiUii^  up  of  the  vacant  charge. 
This  irijunctmn,  with  the  reprimand  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  gave  great  office ;  and  two  of  the 
faaillies  caused  the  precentor  to  i^ad  to  the  congre- 
gation a  paper,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  prior, 
and  containing  the  most  disrespectful  reflections  on 
the  presbytery ;  for  which  they  were  brought  before 
tbe  General  Assembly,  and  enjoined  to  make  public 
satisfaction  «     Smeton  and  Arbuthnot,  the  prinei. 
pals  of  the  universities  of  Glacfgow  and  Aberdeen, 
were  afterwards  successively  chosen  ministers  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  so  sensible  were  the  General  A&- 
aembly  of  the  importance  of  having  that  town  pro* 
▼ided  with  an  able  pastor,  that  they  agreed  to  the 
translation.    But  the  Kii^  influenced,  as  was  sup- 
posed,  by  the  pricMr,  prohibited  it  in  both  instances, 
cm  the  ground  of  its  being  iigurious  to  the  universi- 
ties f  •    By  these  means,  that  extensive  parish  was 
lept  vacant  during  upwards  of  three  years  |. 

In  these  dreumstanoes,  the  services  which  Mel- 
ville performed  gratuitously,  though'  aceq^taUe  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  exposed  him  to  illt 

*  Boik  of  Unir.  Kirk.  £  132,  b.  134^  a. 

i  See  Note  B  B. 

t  BecoMs  ef  JLirk-sessioii  of  St  A^drewv 
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will  and  abuse  <»i  the  part  of  not  a  few.    As  loi^ 
as  he  continued  to  preaeh,  it  was  in^KiiBifale  fbr  him 
to  refrain  from  condemning  the  eonduct  of  those 
who  obstructed  the  settlement  c^  the  parish.    The 
umbrage  taken  at  this  was  increased  by  the  sevo- 
Ttty  with  which  he  rebuked  the  more  ingnat  vic^ 
which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  wete 
overlooked  by  those  in  authmty.     OaUed  1^  his 
reproofs,  the  i^rovost  one  day  rose  from  his  seat  in 
^e  middle  of  the  sermon,  imd  left  tiie  dmreU, 
muttering  his  dissatisfaction  with   the  prcwdicr. 
Placards  were  affixed    to  the   new  eollege^gi^ 
threatening  to  set  ire  to  the  principal's  lodgings 
to  bastinade  him,  and  to  cbase  himoiA  <^  the  towa 
While  his  friends  were  alarSMd  fbr  his  safety,  he 
remained  unintimidated,  and  refused  to  yield  in  tin 
slightest  degree  to  the  violence  of  his  adversariea 
He  summoned  the  provost  before  the  presbyt^ 
for  isontempt  of  divine  ordinaBees.    He  persemied 
in  his  pubHe  censures  of  vice.    One  of  the  |dacarAi 
wias  known,  by  the  f^r^^h  and  ItaEan  j^irasei  in 
it,  to  be  the  production  of  JmMs  LieamMMt  younger 
of  Balcomy.    This  MelviUe  produced  to  tiie  com^ 
gregation,  at  the  end  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  had 
been  uneommonly  free  and  vehement,  and  desmbed 
the  author  of  it,  who  Was  sl^ng  before  hin^  as 
**  a  Frenchified,  ItaKanis^,  joly  gentleman,  who 
had  polluted  many  marrbige-beds,  an^  t^^  boasted 
that  he  would  pollute  the  church  of  God  by  basti- 
nading  his  servants.**    He  silenced  his  adversaries 
at  this  time,  but  they  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
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wvengiag  tfaexisdveB  for  tlie  freedoms  inbich  lie^ 
liad  taken  nfith  then  ^. 

At  this  tixnef  Akzaader  Arbntbil^t^^  prineq^ 
of  the  uaivetBtty  of  Abtrdecn^  departed  this  li^  f. 
He  vms  iifiowed,  in  the  counse  of  a  few  menths^ 
by  Thomas  Smeton,  principal  of  the  univenit^  e£ 
GiASgow  j:,    Mdviile  d^loied  their  denth  in  strains 

♦  Melville's  Diary  p.  93. 

t  He  died,  nnmarried,  on  the  16ih  of  October  1583,  in  the 
45tb  jearof  hit  kge.  CaM  iiL  it82.  Spotswood,  SS5«  '  Keiii* 
Mdy't  Annalfl  of  Alnr4ten»  ii.  ars-^3.  Oo  th4  ISth  of  Jalj 
X§^Bf  be  received  a  preseoUtion  to  '*  the  personage  and  vicaraijB 
dtfl^gj  callit  logy-buchane—- aneof  the  comonn  kirk«  of  the  cathed* 
ral  kirk  of  Aberdeen.^  His  presentation  to  the  office  of  Prin* 
cip^  of  the  King^s  College,  i»  dated  July  B.  1569.  (Heg.  of 
Piemt.  I9  BfOffiw,  Tol.i.  S.  14,i26.J  On  the  ^5di  July  1569. 
be  vas  presented  to  **  the  personage  and  vicarage  of  Arbuthnot 
callit  ane  prebendarie  of  the  kirk  of  heuch  of^tanctandroi8  &c 
Provydmg  &c  and  adninistrat  the  sacrameotis  of  Jesus  Chryst, 
Or  ellia  trayeli  id  sofA  Tther  als  necenar  vocdeia  to  the  atilitte 
fi  ibe  kirk  and  approvit  be  the  samyn/*  6cc.  (lb,  f.  27.)  Dec 
3.  15ft3,  Mr  Bob'  Arbutbnett,  was  presented  to  **  the  per. 
sonaget  &c*  of  Arbuthnet,—- vaikand  be  deceis  of  vroqll  Jlfr 
Alex^  Arbuthnett.'*     (IK  voT,  n.  f,  93.) 

t  Htt  died  on  the  |3tb  of  December  1593,  in  the  47th  year 
of  bis  age*  Cald»  iiL  299.  Spotswood,  336*  Smeton  was  mar- 
ried, (Melville^s  Diary,  53,)  and  Thomas  Smeton  made  A.  M* 
at  GHasgow  in  1604,  was  probably  his  son.  Besides  the  answer 
to  Hamilton,  Smeton  waa  ceoeemed  in  aaotiDr  warit,  of  wkkb 
Ibe  oaly  aceoimt  I  can  give  i»  contained  la  the  fd^lowing  ex- 
tract8«  ^  Ane  method  of  preaching  to  be  printed  and  put  In 
Scots  be  Mr  Tho'  Smetoun,  (Buik  of  Univeisall  Kirk,  f,  112^ 
aO  Af  ril  1581.  **  Anent  the  printing  the  method  of  preacbi^g 
and  prophesieing  set  out  be  and  shewed 

and  read  in  the  Assembly,  the  Assemblie  hath  thoght  meet  that 
the  aamine  may  be  cpmmittit  to  Irons,  and  printed  as  neces- 
sary for  the  forme  of  teaching,  and  to  be  put  in  Scottish  be  their 
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which  were  honourable  to  him  as  a  firieod  md  a. 
patriot^.  The  removal  of  two  midi  laamed  aad 
highlyrespedsd  men,  was  uuversaUy  bewuledas  an 
iireparable  loss,  and,  oceuning  at  a  critical  period, 
was  looked  on  as  a  prognosticaticm  of  a^^roacfainfS 
calamity. 

Notwithstandiog  what  bis  migesty  thought  pm* 
per  to  profess  to  the  commissioners  of  the  church 
and  to  foreign  ambassadors,  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  felt  a  rooted  aversion  t<f  the  Ruthven  Lords.  In 
the  end  o{  Jime  1583^  he  suddenly  withdrew  from 
them,  and  having  shut  himsdf  up  in  the  castle  o# 
St  Andrews,  issued  a  prodamation  condemning  the 
enterprize  of  Ruthven»  and  declaring  that,  since 
that  period,  he  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  restrakit 
and  captivity.  At  first  he  promised  to  pardon 
the  offence  which  he  had  received,  and  to  govern 
by  the  oommon  advice  of  his  ndbili^.  But  the 
mask  of  moderation  was  soon  thrown  off.  Arran 
was  again  received  at  court,  recovered  his  formear 
influence,  and  renewed. his  tyrannical  career  with  a 
tary  increased  by  the  reeolleotion  of  his  recent  cfo- 
grace.  This  change  portended  a  storm  to  &e 
ehurdi,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  burst  on  the 
heads  of  her  prinoqpal  ministers. 

In  the  mean  time  all  those  who  were  eoneemeA 
in  seizing  the  Eong^s  person  at  Ruthven  were  de-> 

brother  Mr  Tbonms  Smetone.'^  (Cald.  iiu  430— The  author's 
i^ame  does  not  appear.*^— '*  Hjperiut  de  formandis  coocionibitt*^ 
was  printed  at  Basil  in  1563.     ^'  Hjperios  Practice  of  Preach* 
iog/*  translated  into  Enslish  by  Lodbam,  was  printed  in  1577^ 
*  DelitisB  PoeU  Bcot.  il  120—1. 
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dared  traitbrs,  and  faaviti^  refused  to  deliver  them- 
lieltes  up,  were  ordered  to  be  pursued  as  fi^tivei^ 
from  justice.  Tl^  caution  whi^  tiie  ministers  of 
liie  dmich  had  xiaed  in  amoving  of  tliat  enterprize, 
f«ev<ented  the  court  from  taking  any  liastymea^ 
siures  against  them  as^  a  body  *.  '  But  Anran  i^beed 
i^es  about  the  principal  m^ldduals  among  them, 
mih  instractions  to  inform  hitn  if  tbey  uttered  any 
tbingfrom  die  pulpit  derogatory  tc^bis  proceedfngsf. 
Soon  after  the  King  came  to  St  Andrews,  and 
before  An^n  had  been  re-admitted  to  his  presence^ 
Mdnlle  ite^wrei  a  visit  fi*oiii  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
fSe^oneof  the^newooratiers:  Sir  Robert  informed 
him  that  some  of  his  ill-wishers  had  been  busy  ill 
ptepittiessing  fiietioyal  mind  against  him,  and  adtised 

faimas  alonsman,  to  embrace  the  &st  opportunitj^ 

•  ' '      -  •      ,      .  ) 

*  The  approbation  which  the  .Cieoecal  Asstmblj  f^ve  to  tl^ 
Bftid  of  Bathveo,  or  rather  to  what  was  done  in  coo8eqoe;nce  of 
k,  w«8  retj  guarded*  Thej  consnlted  with  his  majesty  Wforfe 
they  took  that  stofH  aod  itreqoittil  all  Jatoet^s  kiog-cnA  to  glosa 
ater  this  fact,  wiien  it  vom  apfMaled.to  by  the  Engltsb  amboasfr 
dor.    Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £  128,  >•  129.    Cald.  iii.  261. 

In  a  petition  presientod  by  thin  assembly  are  the  following  ariti* 
des :  **  That  bis  Haitie  and  Lords  wilf  wey  quhat  great  incoH- 
Yometla  tM  akiurdilm  Mia  fiirtb  vpoii  Ibt'aoi  of  ^oooscU  oiado 
coocereiDg  absolute  power,  and  for  remo?i|ig  y^of  to  dalate  jro  aadi^ 
nevir  to  be  remembent  heirafter.^*— *'  That  it  will  please  your  Ma. 
and  liO.  to  have  pitie  and  compassion  on  y*  noble  and  godly  man, 
Jaoies  Hsmiltoo,  Erie  of  Arrao,  sometyitie  a  noble  and  comforts- 
able  instrument  in  reformmg  ye  kirk  of  God,  and  now  liUk  be 
ye  band  of  God,  and  under  pretense  of  Jaw  bereft.''  Boik  of  Uoir. 
Ktrk,  f.  131y  b.  It  IS  much  to  the  honour  of  the  assembly  that 
tbey  had  presented  a  similar  petition  in  behalf  of  the  last  nanoed 
individual  during  theadmmistratioa  of  Lennox.     Ibid.  p.  98. 

t  Wodrow's  Life  pf  Galloway,  p.  6.     MSS.  vol.  2. 
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&am  cakmiDy*  M^vUlethtolced  his  firiend  for  this 
mBH^V  .^  ktadu^fiB,  Imff  ^xmsed  hisuse If  firom  oonqplp 
u^.wiik  his  tiAvifie.  If  his  Majesty  irahM  his  ofi^ 
mfm  9^  my%\ang  idntuig  tothe  chibx^V.tireQnt- 
SAQQNi^altbf  or  if  he  reffuited;  Us  attrodtiiee  io  cxpfan 
qr  Wisw^  ^  any  purf:  of  hia  «wduct»  he  m^  rcadj^ 
ha  .mAf  to  obey  the  royal  CMlmands  iritfa  all  !hia^ 
najlily:  ^d  rovdEfufe.  Biit  b^  ^krao  oerlamir  iM:  iio 
fq9^  (Sflifdd  Justly  charge  tim  ^KdHli  hairit^  ftfled  in 
j^be  diiijF  ^  B.  aufe^efU  ted  he  w^rfdA  dol^talte  a^^ 
whi^  inplifd  n  eoBflNJpiwijMws  ofTgnilt^^id  wMUl 
IPdke  him  Mi  ib^ect  aMum:  ^af  ^teadf  ta  lit 

:  Qfi  9$twd^9r  thelMh  of  Febinary  1584,  Mdvilla 
f^mda ahMge  ta appatt  bafrrer  tiu  pnvy  coim^ 
cil  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Monday  following^  to 
answet  fin:  seditions  and  treasonable  speeches  ut* 
tered  by  him  ui  his  sermon  m^  prayers  on  a  fast 
which  had  been  kepi  during  ijie  pfeaeditig  maoA, 
€oiiseR)»  ofhis^  iAnocenee,  he  felt  no  hesitation 
on  his  own  account  in  resolving  to  appear^  His 
only  concenr  vv;as  to  know  how  he  dumld  condnet 
hkasi^y  as  aa  ndt'tir  pi'oH^  tli6  righta  of'the 
ebtii*ch  and  the  Hberty  of  the  pulpit,  which  the 
court  sought  to  infringe  by  its  present  mode  of  pro- 
o^ujn^  On  this  important  p^int  he  had  little  time 
to  Miba^te,  or  to  take  the  adyiee^  of  his  brethren. 
The  tiniversity  gave  him  an  ample  attestation,  ia 

*  Mclvilte\  Diaiy,  p.  10. 
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wh^  tbey  declared  tWir  conviction  that  tha  ao 
citation  ii?a«  &lse  and  calunrniow ;  t)l^  they  bad 
been  constant  atten^lacits  on  hfia  doctiine»  «aA  ha4 
never  heard  any  thing  proceed  from  his  mouth  th^U; 
wa$  dercgatory  to  higM^esty^s  goveramfi^t;  and 
that^  whenever  he  had  oeca^on  to  touch  on  thqt 
^hjeet,  ii^  doctrmei  inapiplioaldo]!,  or  intp:ayers»  he 
}md  always  spoken  reverenl^. of  bis  M^jpsi^y,  and 
f^:2(horted  his  hearers  to  yield  obedience  to  him*  and 
tf>  the  meanest  umgistrate  who  poss^sed  mthority 
under  him  *.  ^milar  testimon^ab  were  given  fa&m 
by  the  town-coianeilt  the  kirk^iession^  and  ik»  ft&h 
bylerj^  of  St  Andrews. 

Wbra  he  aiqpeaied  he&m  the  privy  qoundlt  hf^ 
with  ,the  ntj»^  reisdinessi  gaive  ao  aeoount  <^  the 
sermon  on  whdob  he  was  acousedji  for  the  sfttisfao- 
tion  of  bis  Majesty  and  tb^  hvdsbips.  He  bdd 
peached)  he  said,  on  the  words  with  whiph  Danid 
wminded  BeVsb^Ksaw  c^  the  history  of  bis  Hik^t  Na^ 
buf^adnesBBar ;  and  be  deuced  £coxn  thett  U)is  j§f^i€- 
^  doctrine^  ^^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  ap. 
ply  examples  of  divine  mercy  s^  judgimait  in  sXL 
agefi^  takings*  princes^  and  people;  and  that  the  nearer 
tbepersone  are  to  us  the  more  ^ippUeaUe  i«  the 
example.''  On  this  part  of  bis  subject  be  had  smd, 
"  But  i^  now  a  dayes,  a  minister  would  r^iaanie 
the  ^^ample  that  feU  out  in  king  James  the  third's 
dayas»  who  wias  abused  by  the  flattery  of  biSieeiartiiM% 
be  should  be  ss^d  to  vaige  f  ftion  his  tex^  atid  p^ 

♦See  Note  CC.  fwaiwter.. 
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chance  be  accused  of  tteason.^  He  denied  that  he 
had  9aid»  as  he  was  accused^  *^  thiit  our  Nebnchad- 
Bezzar  {meamng  the  king^s  mother)  was  twice  seren 
years  banished,  and  would  be  restored  again ;"  and 
idboBed  that  such  a  thought  never  came  into  his  mind. 
He  solemnly  protested  that  neither  in  that  sermon, 
nor  in  any  other,  had  he  used  the  words,  fiailsely  im- 
puted to  him,  *^  The  King  is  unlawfully  promoted  to 
the  erown,'*  nor  any  expression  savouring  of  such  a 
sentiment.  Indeed,  it  was  notorious,  that  the  law- 
fulness of  his  Majesty^s  authority  had  all  along  be» 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  church ;  and  he  could 
appeal  to  all  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  if  he  had 
not  exerted  himself  tb  establish  it  in  all  his  discourses 
and  reasraings,  both  publicly  and  privately.  What 
he  had  laid  down,  as  founded  upon  his  text,  was, 
^t  whether  kings  are  raised  to  their  thrones  by 
election,  by  succession,  or  by  any  other  ordinary 
means,  they  owe  their  exaltation  to  God,  a  truth 
whidi,  from  the  infinnity  of  human  nature,  is  easily 
forgotten  by  them.  And  having  confirmed  this 
fact  from  tiie  history  of  the  good  kings  mentioned 
in  Scripture^  instead  of  making  any . application  of 
it^  he  oflfered  up  a  prayer,  (as  he  was  aecus- 
tcmied  to  do  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  M^esty) 
beseedung  God  of  his  grace  not  to  suffer  cmr  King 
to  ifoiget  the  divine  goodness  displayed  in  raising 
him  extraordinarily  to  the  throne  of  this  country, 
when  be  was  a  child  in  the  cradle,  his  mother  yet 
alive,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  his  enemies, 
and  in  pteserving  him  since  the  burden  of  govern- 
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inent  was  laid  on  his  own  shoulders.  Melville  con- 
dud^  his  statement  by  assuring  the  council  that  he 
had  given,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect,  the  very^ 
words  which  he  had  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  and  by 
entreating  his  Majesty,  and  their  lordships  not  to 
listen  to  tibe  misinformations  of  those  who  wrested  his 
words  from  malice,  or  who  were  so  grossly  ignon^nt 
as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  an  extra^ 
ordifianf  and  an  uniawfUl  calling.  He  at  the  same 
time  produced  the  public  attestations  of  his  inno- 
eenee  which  he  had  bx>ught  along  with  him. 

Instead  of  resting  satisfied  witl)  the  explanation 
and  testimonials,  the  council  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  trial,  upon  which  he  stated  the  following 
objections,  in  the  form  of  request.  He  requested^ 
first,  that,  as  he  was  accused  upon  certain  expressions 
alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him  in  preaching  and 
prayer,  his  trial  should  be  remitted,  in  the  first  iur 
stance,  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  ordinary 
judges  of  his  ministerial  conduct,  according  to  Scrip*' 
ture,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  agreement 
made  between  certain,  commissioners  of  the  priyy 
council  and  of  the  church.  Secondly,  that  he  should 
be  tried  at  St  Andrews,  where  the  alleged  offence 
was  committed.  Thirdly,  that,  if  his  firi^t  request 
was  not  granted,  he  should  at  least  enjoy  .the  privi- 
lege of  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
by  having  his  cause  submitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  rector  and  his  assessors. 
Fourthly,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
apostolical  canon,  *^  against  an  elder  receive  not  an  ae- 
c;usation  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.''  Fifthly, 

VpL.  I.  T 
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that  he  shouM  have  ll^  hemefit  of  a  free  subject  hj 
Bdng  made  aequainted  with  his  accuser,  and  ^t 
the  individual  who  appeared  in  that  character  should* 
if  the  charge  turned  out  to  he  &lse  and  calumnious^ 
be  liable  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  statutes 
kgsm^  those  who  deek  to  alienate  the  king  from  his 
^thful  sul^eets.  In  fine>  he  potested  th^  if  Wit' 
Ikm  Stmatt*  was  the  informer,  be  had  just  ground 
to  exeept  agakist  him,  both  as  aa  accuser  and  as  a 
witness,  inasmueh  as  he  entertained  a  deadly  malioe 
against  bim,  and  had  frequently  threatened  to  do 
him  bodily  harm  if  it  was  in  his  power.  When  he 
had  stated  these  objectk»U3,  the  council  adjourned 
tiie  fhrthet  con^d^aticm  of  (he  cause  to  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  ihe  int^ral^  MelvUle,  afr^  consulting  with 
his  brethten,  drew  up,  in  the  form  of  a  protest^  the 
olgections  whidi  he  had  already  stated  verbally 
against  the  councirs  proceedii^  in  the  trials  Next 
day  eommis^ners  fr^nn  the  presbytery  and  from 
the  university  of  St  Andi^ws  attended,  the  fcmner 
to  protest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  the 
latter  to  re-pledge  Mdville  to  the  court  of  the  reet<N; 
But  they  ware  refused  admimon ;  and  Mdville, 
finding  that  the  council  were  d^;ermined  to  proceed, 
gave  in  tiid  protest  f.    The  reading  of  this  paper, 

*  Sttwftrt  wfts  Ode  of  the  pensioners  of  the  Abbej  of  St  An- 
drew^ and  had  conceived  hatred  against  Melville  on  acc<Hint  ef 
lis  activitj  in  procuring  a  minister  for  that  town«  His  cvbdoct 
«n  the  (kreseol  oeeaftion  procured  him  at  St  Andrews  the  coiMnoa 
Mune  of  the  Aocmmr, 

t  This  protest,  or  declinature,  as  it  is  nsoally  called,  may  be 
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thoi^h  expfessed  m  tke  most  temperate  and  re*- 
apeetftdlan^iage^  threw  the  Kiiig  aad  Arranint^  io 
Ttolent  a  rage,  that  their  thr»teidiigs  disturbed  tl)^ 
IHrivy  emincil^  and  spread  an  alarm  amoi^  those  who 
were  unthout,  and  anxiottsly  waited  the  issue  <^  the 
feial.     This  vkdeHee  rotts^  Melville's  spirit.    H^ 
resolutely  defended  the  step  which  he  had  takm, 
and  UM  Ihe  eoungeUor^, .  that,  wheii  there  was  a 
eonstitttted  ehurdk  in  the  country,  they  (^ewied 
themselves  too  bold  in  passing  by  its  teadiers^  imd 
assuming  a  ri^t ,  to  pronounce  sentence  oeq  the 
doctrine,  and  eontnd  the  administrations  of  the  ser- 
rants  of  a  Kii^  sad  Coumil  greater  than  themsdres : 
^  And  that  ye  nuty  see  your  weakm^  imd  rashness 
mtaidngupottyou  what  ye  neither  ean  Brought  to 
do,  (ufidaqnag  his  Hebrew  HUe  £r(Hn  his  girdle,  and 
lliromngitoB  the  taUe,  he  said,)  JTiese  are  my 
instmctaoDs:  see  if  aay  of  you  can  judge  of  tbem^ 
orsliewthatlliave  passed  my  injunctions.'*    Arran 
took  Qp  tibs  book,  and  peroeiWng  it  to  be  written  in 
a  strange  language,  ga?e  it  to  the  £01^,  saying; 
**  Six,  he  scorns  your  Migeity  and  the  eouncil.''<--i^ 
^No^mykixls;  (rqplied  MdviUe)  I  scomnot;  but 
with  an  earnestness,  zesi,  and  gravity,  I  stand  fer 
idle  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and  lus  church.''    He  wap 
set^eml  times  remoired,  but  not  allowed  to  haye  any 
intercottTse  widi  his  l»ediren.    Intreaty  and  menaoa 
w«re  alternately  used  to  induee  him  to  w«di^|fUf 

seen  at  larger  in  the  piinted  Calderwood,  pp.  144—146.  Comp. 
Hume  of  Godscroft  Hist,  of  the  Hooee  of  Doaglai  and  Angus, 
it.  309—313. 
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his  potest,  but  he  refiiaed  to  do  it  unless  his  csocie 
were  remitted  to  the  proper  jiKlges.  At  last  Stew* 
art  was  brought  forward  as  aceuser,  and  the  depoidv 
tion  of  a  number  (^witnesses  taken.  But  although 
most  of  them  were  his  known  miidikers,  nothing 
could  be  extracted  from  their  evidence  that  tended 
to  criminate  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  declining  the  judgment  of  the  coun** 
dl,  and  behaving  irreverenUy  before  them;  and 
was  condemned  to  be  impriscmed  in  the  castle  ci 
Edinburgh,  and  to  be  further  punic^ed  in  his 
person  and  goods  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure  *. 

His  friends  were  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the 
course  which  they  should  now  advise  him  to  take: 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  averse  to  deprive  the 
church  and  schools  of  his  ser^ces  by  advisii^  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  they  were  not  withcmt 
hopes  that  they  would  be  able  to  procure  bis  libera- 
tion after  a  short  imprisonment  Chi  the  other 
band,  a  temporary  intermissioD  of  bis  labours  was 
tu>t  to  be  put  in  balance  with  the  safety  of  his  life ; 
mid  the  fury  with  which  Arran  conducted  himself 
Justified  the  strongest  apprehensions.  It  was  judged 
proper  that  he  should  keep  himsdf  concealed  in  the 
capital,  while  his  nejdiew  sounded  the  courtiers, 
^nd  tried  to  ascertain  the  treatment  whidi  he  was 
likely  to  receive.  From  some  of  them,  James  MeU 
vil||  reoeived  favourable  assurances,  but  those  mi 
whom  he  could  place  more  dependance,  repeated  the. 

*  See  Note  C  C. 
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pm^erb  of  ihehoase  of  Angus,  ^*  loose  and  living/', 
and  signified,  that  if  his  unete  surrendered  his  liberty 
lie  would  not  come  out,  of  prison  except  to  the  scaf- 
fi>ld«  This  was  corroborated  by  inlbrmation  that 
the  place  of  his  con&iement  was  dianged  from, 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  that  of  Blackness,  a40« 
Mtary  and  unwholesome  dungeon  k^t  by  a.  creature 
€f  Arran's  \  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  Melville  de- 
dded  upon  the  course  which  he  would  take,  but 
without  imparting  his  resolution  to  his  friends.  He 
eame  from,  his  concealment,  and  made  as  if  he  in-, 
tended  to  obey  the  s^itence  of  the  {nivy  council. 
He  dii^  iu  Lawson's  house  with  the  minii^rs 
who  were  in  town,  and  was  the  most  cheerful  per- 
son in  the  eraipany ;  mingling  more  than  his  usual 
portion  of  hilarity  with  the  graver  conversation  of 
the  table,  drinkii^  the  health  of  his  captain,  as  he 
called  the  ke^er  of  Blackness,  and  deoring  his 
brethren  to  prepare  to  follow  him.  The  macer 
being  announced,  he  requested  that  he  diould  be 
hrought  in;  and  received,  with  all  respect,  the  charge 
to  enter  himself  a  prisoner  within  twenty-four  hours* 
A.  little  after  this,  he  left  the  company,  and  being 
joined  by  his  brother  Roger,  retired  from  Edinburgh, 
passed  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  next 
day  reached  Berwick  in  safety ;  to  the  mortification 


*  John  Davidsoo,  in  his  aofwer  to  Allaio,  ta,js  that  atfceral 
•f  the  lords,  when  leqiMSted  to  mibacribe  the  sentence  as  Inered 
bj  Arran,  refosed,  and  said,  that,  to  please  his  M^esty,  they  had 
yielded  too  far  in  agreeing  to  it  in  its  original  form.  Cald.  ii*  34S« 
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of  .Ajrati  who  had  a  coaipiity  of  hamtix^n  piiporcd 
to  eenduet  him  to  Blaeksess  *. 

The  court  incun^  great  odism  fay^  iiai  arvere 
iMatment  <^  MelviUe.  The  ittinistefs  of  Edinhui^ 
prayed  for  him  in  puhtte^  attd  the  universal  Ifune&t 
Wft6,  that  the  King,  under  the  iniuenee  of  evil 
eouBsel,  had  driven  into  exile  the  most  fearned  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  aUest  champion  of  reUgioii 
and  the  liberties  of  the  chim^h.  To  eonntemct  thia 
impresfion  the  privy  counotl  issued  a  prodamatioii^ 
declining  that  his  exile  was  voluntary,  and  dis-^ 
claiming  any  intention  of  using  him  rigorously  f. 
Little  orec^was  given  to  this  representetion,  whk^ 
was  contradicted  by  an  act  of  conncil  made  aftar 
MelviUe^s  flight,  and  ordahnng  that  sudbi  preachcn 
as  were  accused,  should  henceforth  be  apprehended 
without  the  fbrmidity  of  a  legal  daatge  t* 
^  Had  the  aftiir  which  we  have  now  related  been 
a  detached  and  insolated  occmrrence,  it  might  have 
been  passed  over  without  enquiring  narrowly,  whedior 
the  issue  to  which  it  was  l»^ought  was  more  owing 
to  the  imprudence  nt  the  person  accused,  m:  to  the 
violent  and  arbitrary  procedure  of  his  judges.    But, 

*  Cftid.  ill.  d04-^'{14.  Melville's  Dinry,  pp*  102^104, 
Spotewond,  330.  Hume,  Hi^t.  of  (he  House  of  Douglas  and 
Anguci,  11.  308— Hume  says  that  Melville  published  his  Apo- 
logy, or  the  Declinature  which  he  bad  given  in  io  the  privy 
cou^L 

i  A  Declaration  to  som  reportis  maid  snent  Mr  AadfO  Mel* 
tiile  :  Recoid  of  privy  council,  nit.  Febr.  1583. 

t  Galloway^  A}  ofogy  for  his  flight,  in  WodrowV  Life  id  Mr 
Patrick  Galloway,  p.  6.    MBS.  in  fiibL  Coll.  Glas.  vol.  ii» 
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it  is  only  one  of  many  cMes  which  oomne^  HiHi 
involves  the  great  question  whidi  was  so  keenly 
digitated  between  the  ooort  and  the  church  dming 
ibe  wh<de  of  this  reign.  On  this  aooount>  and  t* 
inreveDt  fiitnre  repetition,  I  shall  in  this  plwe  nu^ 
a  few  observations  on  a  subject  which  hat  been 
mndi  misanderstood  and  misrepresented. 

It  is  needless  to  contend  about  words.  I  fibilB 
therefore  allow  that  tl^  instrument  which  MelviHf 
^ve  in  to  the  privy  council,  ou  his  trial,  was  H 
material  decUuaiure ;  althou^^he  did  not  make  uae 
of  that  term,  and,  it  ia  probaUl^  avoided  it  inteih 
tionally,  tiist  he  m%ht  not  give  unneoeasary  iib>- 
brage,  or  afifecd  a  handle  to  tlioae  who  aonght  ad«> 
vantage  against  him  and  l^e  cause  whidh  he  •aam- 
tained.  But,,  it  would  argue  a  very  sleader  ao- 
^piaintance  with  the  subject  to  infer  fisom  this,  thait 
be  disowned  the  authority,  or  caUe4  in  qnestaou  tibe 
jurisdiction  of  diekingandhk  council*  The  moat 
that  it  could  imply  was,  that  the  privy  council  waa 
not  the  proper  court  £»*  trying  the  aecusatioti 
brought  against  him ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  shew 
that  it  did  not  imply  so  much.  Eveiy  lawful  judi- 
cature is  not  entitled  to  judge  in  every  cause,  and  a 
party  has  a  right  to  take  legal  steps  for  having  his 
cause  brought  before  the  competent  judges.  Even 
in  that  age,  wheu  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
jurisdictions  were  &r  from  being  accurately  ti^ed, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  dedine  the 
.  judgment  of  the  privy  o^uncO,  and  to  advocate  liieir 
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cause  to  the  Lords  of  Session  *.  Tfaey  were  not 
m  ihat  account  thought  to  be  guHty  of  treason,  nor 
ehavged  with  impeaching  the  royal  authority ;  and 
the  assemUies  of  the  church  w^e  judicatories  ac- 
knowledged by  law  as  much  as  any  civil  or  criminal 
Hourt  in  the  country. 

It  is  equally  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  identify 
the  plea  advanced  by  Melville,  with  the  chum  which 
the  popish  clergy  made  to  immunity  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction  f .  Not  to  mention  that,  in  the  latter 
^»se,  the  ultimate  decision  m%ht  be  given  by  a 
finreign  power,  in  consequence  of  a  reference  or  appeal 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  po^h  clei^  daimed, 
ami  actually  obtained,  an  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  as  to  all  crimes,  of  whatever  kind  th^. 
might  be,  and  on  whatever  occasion  .they  might  be 
committed — ^murders,  adulteries,  thefts,  secret  con- 
spiracy, and  open  appearances  in  arms  against  ike 
state.  The  plea  of  the  presbyterian  minist^s  was 
limited  entirdy  to  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral 
Auctions*    To  represent  these  daims  lis  the  same,  k 

*  **  T.  Esteem  ye  Uiat  light  for  m  subject  to  flecline  bis  pt-iDce^s 
jadgroent  ?  Z.  Is  tbat  anj  nenv  tbing  f  Falls  doC  tbat  forth  all- 
jn^st  every  day  before  the  Secret  G>uneel  ?  Declined  not  Mr 
John  Cramound,  within  20  days  after  Mr  Andrew's  dyet,  the 
King  and  Counsel  as  judges  competent  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
beretrix  of  Badraville,  and  be  was  never  ^uMrraled  as  a  declyner 
of  the  Kings  M»  authority*  That  is  a  form  common  em>ogb  be- 
fore any  judges/'  Dialogue  between  Zelator,  Temporizor,  and 
Palaemon,  apud  Cald.  iii.  678. 

t  This  has  been  done,  in  very  unqualified  terms,  by  Dr  Bo- 
bertson.    Hist,  of  Scotland,  toI.  ii.  p.  425^  Lond.  1809. 
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as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  confound  the  protection 
granted  to  worshipping  assemblies  by  every  civilized 
nation,  with  that  privilege  yrbicb,  formerly  rendered 
religious  bouses,  and  their  consecrated  appendages^ 
so  many  saiictuaries  for  all  kinds  of  malefactorsSL 
Nor  did  presbyterians  plead  that  the  ecclesiastieid 
courts  wei^  the  sole  judges  of  doctrine  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  *>  or  that  it  belonged  to  them  to 
judge  of  treason.  If  they  had  done  so,  and  if  th^ 
had  at  the  same  time  contended  that  the  mere 
acquittal  of  a  preacher  by  the  church-courts  barred 
the  civil  nmgistrate  from  proceeding  agamst  him 
for  the  crime  of  treason,  then  I  acknowledge  that 
the  charge  brought  against  them  would  to  a  certain 
extent  be  well  founded,  and  that  their  claims  da- 
served  to  have  been  rented.  But  such  was  not  the 
nature  of  their  plea.  All  that  they  insisted  for  waci, 
that  when  a  minister  was  accused  of  exceeding  the 
proper  bounds  of  his  office,  and  of  teaching  from  the 
pulpit  what  tended  to  the  hurt  of  the  state  or  the 
dishonour  of  magistrates,  instead  of  being  immedi- 
ately dr2^;ed  before  a  civil  tribunal,  the  accusation 

*  Dr  Robertson  represents  Melville  as  contending  that  '*  the 
presbytery  of  which  be  was  a  member  had  ths  sole  ri^ht  to  call 
bim  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  the  pulpit  -y'*  and  yet  be 
allows,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  his  plea  amounted  only  to  this, 
that  ^^aeitber  the  King  nor  council  could  judge,  in  thejirat  instance^ 
of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  preachers."  If  thi»  plea  had  been 
admitted,  he  says,  "  the  protestant  clergy  would  have  become  in- 
dependent on  the  civil  magistrate,"  and  might  have  taught, 
'*  without  fear  or  eontroul^  the  most  daogerous  prbcjples,'^  &c. 
History,  nt  supra. 
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i^ainst  Urn  dhould  be  brongiit,  in  the  first  itutance^ 
be^re  those  courts  i/i^ich  had  the  dii?eet  oTendgfat 
itf  Us  pastoral  conduct.  If  they  dboidd  fii^  the 
Mcusatum  wdl^ouiided,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  closure  him  for  a  vioktion  of  his  misirterial  duty» 
and  to  leave  him  to  the  ju^mCTt  of  the  pnq^er 
court  for  any  civil  offisnce  which  he  mig^t  have 
committed.  Or  if  they,  through  the  influence  of 
undue  partiality,  should  justify  him  enmieously,  it 
ivaa  still  competent  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  pi3^ 
«eed  against  him  in  the  e:Kereise  of  diat  authority 
which  the  antecedent  jvdgm^t  of  the  diurch  could 
«ritha*  supersede  nor  invalidate  *. 

Such  was  die  full  amount  of  the  claim  made  by 
the  diurdb  at  this  time,  and  if  candidly  examined  it 
will  not  be  found  so  extravagant,  or  so  unreasonable;, 
as  has  been  alleged.  When  accused  of  uttenng 
seditious  or  treasonable  language  fircnn  the  pulpit, 
a  preacher  was  chained  yaiii  a  double  <^fenee»  vdiioh 
rendered  him  amenable  to  a  douUe  juriadiction* 
He  was  amenable  to  t^  <^urdi  for  the  tranf^re»' 
mon  of  his  official  duty,  and  to  the  state  for  vidat* 

*  **  The  question  was  not  (says  Principal  BailKe)  Whether 
ministers  be  exempt  from  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  nor, 
Whether  the  pulpit  puts  men  in  a  liberty  to  teach  treason  without 
any  civill  cognizance  and  punishment.  Since  the  Reformation  of 
religion  no  man  in  Scotland  did  ever  assert  tuch  things.  But 
the  question  was^  as  Spotswood  himselfe  states  it.  Whether  the 
Counsell  was  a  competent  judge  to  Master  Melvitle^s  doctrine 
in  prima  instantia :  these  were  the  expresse  tearmes.'^  Answer 
'  to  tbt  Declaration,  p.  12  ^  snbjofaied  to  Historical  Vuidicalion, 
]jond.  1646. 
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mg  his  duty  »s  a  siibjeet  The  only  questiw 
was  as  to  the  urder  in  which  the  cause  should  come 
to  be  tried,  and  the  tribunal  beSore  whidi  he  sboiild 
be  primarily  called  to  iqvpear*  Some  afrangemeii(» 
behored  to  be  made  as  to  this ;  and  wh^^tb^^e  waa 
a  oonsiUuted  diiireb»  whoee  judicatories  were  reeog^r 
niaed  by  the  state,  it  serais,  on  several  grounds^ 
itioft  fii^pet  and  expedient  that  the  individual 
acd^ed  should,  in  the  first  instance^  be  made 
accountable  to  them.  Tbongh  a  ^l^ect,  it  was 
Irhen  aetmg  in  the  eharafiter  of  a  public  minisd:er 
of  the  <^urdi  that  he  incurred  the  charge  brought 
against  him.  He  could  not  offend  agsunst  the  st^^ 
or  agrinst  any  individual,  without  first  tran^^essing 
his  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel*  By  this  ar-^ 
nmgemoit,  the  state  might  be  saved  from  much 
disagreeaUe  and  unnecessary  bumness,  either  in  the 
way  of  its  appearing,  fr^n  the  investigation  he£o^ 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  diarge  was  com-r 
pletely  groundless ;  or,  if  it  turned  cmt  otherwise,  in 
the  way  of  thrir  sentence  leading  to  what  might  be 
justly  rc^rded  as  a  suffici^it  reparation  of  the 
offence,  and  a  prevention  <tf  its  future  recurrrace ; 
in  both  which  cases,  the  necesidty  of  a  legal  prosecu« 
tionwouM  be  happily  superseded.  This  arrang^nent 
liquid  also  have  the  effect  of  preventing  ministers 
£ron  bdng  harrassed  by  espionage  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  or  by  malirious  informations  of 
individuals  offended  at  their  fidthfulness  in  the  re- 
proof of  sin  or  in  the  exercise  of  discq>line.  All 
these  objects  would  be  gained,  while  at  the  same 
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time,  the  dyil  courts  retained  their  authority  entire 
and  unimpaired.  I  need  scarcely  add»  that  the 
regulation  in  question  was  never  intended  to  i^ly 
to  extnu»rdinary  casea;  aikl  that  no  siK^h  immunity 
was  pleaded  as  woidd  prevent  the  executive  govern- 
ment from  immediate  procedure  against  a  minister 
who  should  he  notoriously  guflty  of  exdting  sedi- 
tion or  treason  by  his  preaching,  en  who  should 
even  be  sui^ected  of  this,  in  a  time  of  public  couk 
motion  or  national  alarm. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  this  arrangemait  would 
produce  collision  between  the  two  authorities.  But 
how  could  this  be  prevented  altogrther,  in  the  sup<> 
posed  case,  without  aboli^ing  the  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  of  the  church  ?  If  it  shcmld  be  stid,  that 
the  previous  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
would  impose  a  restraint  on  the  proceedii^  of  the 
dvil,  I  grant  that  it  would  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
then  I  maintain  that  this  would  pove  upon  the 
whole  a  salutary  dieck,  and  that  its  tendency  w(mld 
be  to  discourage  the  court  from  indulging  in  arbitrary 
and  vindictive  prosecutions.  What  is  it  but  the 
restraint  of  opinion  on  coereive  authority«-*the  great 
safeguard  of  the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
powerful  ?  It  is  proper  to  guard  against  the  lieaioe 
of  the  pulpit ;  but  it  is  equally  proper  to  provide 
against  encroachments  on  its  due  lib^ty.  This  is  an 
object  of  great  importance,  whetlier  it  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  immediate  ends  of  the 
pastoral  office,  or  to  the  indirect  influence  whidi  it 
is  calculated  to  have  upon  public  opinion^and  the  na^ 
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tkmal  weal.  Those  who  speak  in  Heaven^s  name  to 
men,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  the  whole  counsd 
of  God — ^to  inculcate  the  ohserrance  of  the  divine  law 
in  all  its  extent — to  reprove  irreligion  and  vice,  in*- 
justice  and  oppression,  wherever  they  appear,  and  hy 
whomsoever  committed-^-to  warn  of  approaching 
judgments  and  impending  dangers — ^to  call  all  to  re^ 
pentonce  and  refiormation  of  life — and  to  watch  for 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account — are  entity 
led  to  use,  and  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of,  more  tlmn  ordinary  liberty  of  speech.    If  they  are 
fettered  by  injunctions,  and  awed  by  prosecutions  and 
peiKdties  *— 4f  they  dare  select  no  subject,  advance  no 
sentiment,  employ  no  expression,  but  what  is  agree- 
able to  men  in  power,  and  smoothed  down  so  as  not 
to  gmte  the  delicate  ears  g£  courtiers-— if  they  are 
prohibited  fram  applying  the  examples  of  Scripture, 
and  improving  the  events  of  Providence,  to  the  in- 
struction and  admonition  of  their  hearers — and,  in 
fine,'if  they  are  not  allowed  to  exhort,  reprove,  re- 
buke, with  all  authc^ty,  they  cease  to  be  the  sei^ 
vants  of  Christ,  and  become  faithless  and  unprofit- 
able to  dieir  people.    Nor  is  the  conservation  of 
tihis  privilege  (for  why  diould  not  the  pulpit  have 
its  privileges  m  well  as  the  senate,  the  bench,  and 
ike  academical  chair?)    of  less  importance  in  a 
mtional  and  political  point  of  vieiv.     Despotism 
liaa  rarely  been  established  in  any  nation  without 
the  subserviency  of  the  ministers  of  religion.     And 
it  ni^rly  eontems  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  that 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  common  instructors  and 
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j|he  faithful  and  ftailess  monitors  of  all  eluse% 
fibould  not  be  converted  into  the  trained  /ryeophants 
of  a  corrupt,  or  the  txemUii^  daves  of  a  tyrannic^ 
administration. 

At  the  period  of  wfaidd  we  speak,  the  pntjat  nis^ 
ia  &ct,  the  only  o^an  by  whidi  pidbUc  opmion  was 
^nr  could  be  expessed ;  and  the  ecdesiastieal  courts 
were  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  which  pos- 
sessed amy  thing  that  was  entitled  to  liie  same  ni 
liberty  or  independence.  Parliament  had  its  ban- 
ncBS  prepared  to  its  hand,  and  laid  befinne  it  in  the 
ahape  of  acts  which  requined  only  its  aesoit  Dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  speech  were  lulknewB  in  its 
meetings*  The  courts  dTjurtice  wevedepatdentiHi 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  aud  fteqaently  had  dieir 
inroceedings  regulated  and  their  dedsims  «Kctatsd 
by  liters  or  messages  from  the  throue  It  was  the 
poachers  who  irst  taught  the  peo|ile  to  express  aa 
opmiofi  on  the  conduct  of  ihdt  rulans ;  and  die  m^ 
sembHies  of  the  chtnrch  set  the  earH^  exaakiple  of  a 
regular  and  firm  q»p(mtion  to  the  arbitrary  mi 
widXDStitutional  measurss  of  the  eoiifft  This  is  a 
&ct  which  has  been  strangely  ovaiooiced  by  most 
modem  writ^v,  who,  instead  of  pmsenthig  aocuiate 
aiwl  liberal  views  of  the  stete  of  sodety  at  that  period, 
have  too  often  amused  their  readers  by  pokitiBg 
sarcasms,  or  turning  elegant  periods,  on  the  waogxatt 
jwetensions  «id  dangerous  racroachaMHts  of  a  pits- 
Vyterian  hierarchy. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  nation  at  large  was  iiK 
tenested  sn  the  qnestion  re^ectiifg  the  ind^iendiwce 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  ev^  enlighteBed 
friend  of  justice  and  freedom  at  that  time  must  have 
mAeA  success  to  the  struggle  which  the  preadiers 
nete  making  in  defence  of  their  privileges.  The 
powers  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  appear  tm 
tetve  heen  veiy  undefined,  their  mode  of  procedure 
suxnsory,  and  their  decisions  frequently  of  the  mort 
arbitrary  ^od  despodcal  kind.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  tai^,  in  my  opinion,  to  extract  from  their 
records  a  smes  of  proceedings,  in  which  they  not 
^ly  intet&red  with  causes  which  properly  bdm^^ed 
to  the  dvil  and  cnninal  courts,  but  also  decided 
them  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  most  essential  priui- 
i^es  df  justice,  and  the  most  explicit  statutes  of  the 
wim.  It  will  searcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that»  im 
the  proseitsntion  of  Melville,  the  court  had  more  im 
ifkm,  Hksok  checking  the  liberties  used  by  preachen, 
4t  resitting  the  aUeged  claim  of  churchrcourts  to 
judge  in  cmob  of  treason.  Their  grand  olgect  was 
fo  rend^  the  autI]M>rity  of  the  sovereign  absdutc, 
by  bdaging  every  cause  before  the  conncil4abte 
for  decision*  A  right  had  already  been  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  j^vy  council  to  judge  in  any  cause  <lf 
a  civil  nature,  and  the  daim  was  af);erwards  con** 
finned  by  a  slavish  parliament  *•    But  the  royal 

*  In  the  cause,  Janres  Menzies  against  Earl  of  Athde,  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  April  3.  1576,  it  was  pleaded  by  tbe 
defender  that,  by  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Justice,  all 
causes  should  be  tried  by  them .  It  was  answered  by  the  pur- 
suer, and  **  by  Mr  David  Bortbwick,  advocate  to  his  Matie  in 
his  bienes  name,  that  be  act  maid  be  King  James  the  third  it  is 
declared  that  it  ahail  b^  lesum  to  his  Matie  or  his  successoure^ 
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power  was  regarded  as  limited  and  incomplete  at 
long  as  ecclesiastical  causes  were  exempted  from  its 
jurisdiction.  The  right  which  the  church-courts 
exercised  of  appointing  their  own  diets,  the  freedom 
tif  discussion  allowed  in  their  meetings,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  resisted  every  attempt  to 
encroach  on  their  rights,  were  disliked  by  the 
courtiers  as  tending  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  dreaded  by  them  as  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  the  civil  courts  to  lay  claim  to  similar 
privil^es.  It  was  the  suppression  of  these  that  was 
aimed  at  in  the  present  prosecution,  and  in  the  late 
affair  of  Montgomery* 

On  bis  trial,  Mdville  pleaded  not  only  the  acte 
rfpariiament  and  privy  council  ratifying  the  juris- 
jdiction  of  the  church,  but  also  an  agreement  which 
had  be^i  entered  into  with  the  view  oS  avoidiiig 
•dissention  on  this  very  subject.  In  eonsequ^ice  of 
the  offence  which  was  taken  at  the  court's  havii)| 
imprisoned  Dury  for  expressions  used  in  the  pulpit, 
a  conference  was  held  between  commissioners  of 
the  council  and  certain  ministers,  who  agreed  that, 
in  future,  if  the  king  was  offended  at  the  doctrine 
of  any  preacher,  he  should  cause  a  c(Hnplaint  to  be 

to  decjde  in  wbatsumever  causes  at  y^  pleasour  notwithstanding 
OBJ  |M*iveledge  granted  to  onj  vther  Jnges.^*  The  lords  of  secret 
council  found  that  thej  were  '*  Juges  competent***  (Lord  Had- 
djngton^s  MS.  Collectiomi  from  Minutes  of  Secret  Counsel,  &c) 
The  Parliament  1584  ordained  that  the  king^s  majesty,  hb 
iieirs  &c*  shall  be  *'  Juges  c5petent  to  all  personis— -iVi  a/l  mat' 
teris  quhairin  thay  or  onj  of  thame  salbe  apprebendit,  summound 
or  chargeit  to  ansner  to  sic  thingis  as  salbe  inqoirit  of  thame  be  oar 
said  soueraue  lord  and  his  counsell.*'  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  293. 
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given  in  against  him  to  the  ecclesiasticatl  coutt,  in^ 
stead  of  summoning  him  to  appear  befwe  the  privy 
counpil  *.  Accordingly  this  was  done  in  the  in- 
stance of  Balcanquhall.  Melville  had,  therefore, 
reason  to  complain  that  this  agreement  was  violated 
in  his  case.  It  is  a  very  insufficient  and  weak  apo^ 
1<^  for  such  bad  faith,  that,  in  Balcanquhall's  pro- 
cess, the  General  Assembly  did  not  give  the  king 
satis&ction,  and  did  '^  force  him  to  take  other 
courses  than  he  desired  to  followf ;"  ,as  if  the  agree- 
ment had  been,  that  the  assembly  should  have  the 
power  to  ju^e  of  the  doctrine  of  preachers  provide 
they  humoured  his  Majesty  by  always  condemning 
it. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Melville  were  grossly  unjust  and 
illegal*  His  sentence  rested  not  on  the  proof  of 
the  articles  libelled^  but  entirely  on '  the  mode  of 
his  defence.    Granting  that  the  council  had  the 

*  "  In  respect  that  at  the  last  calling  of  Jo°  Dune  befor  the 
privie  counsell  vpon  ane  compt  of  certaine  words  alledgit  8pokin 
In  his  sermon,  ordour  was  takin  be  certaine  comissioners  of  coun- 
sel! and  brether  of  the  kirk,  that  in  cace  such  accusationes  after^> 
ward  sould  fall  out,  the  kirk  sould  have  the  judgement  yrof  f  And 
if  the  kings  Ma.  please  to  send  any  comissioners  at  trjall  they 
sould  see  the  proceidings  of  the  kirk.''  Buik  of  Universall 
Kirk,  f.  114.  b. 

t  Spotswood,  pp.  317— 8«  ,  Those  who  consult  the  expressions 
charged  on  Balcanquhall,  as  given  bj  the  archbi««hop,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  offensive  in  them  > 
it  lay  in  the  preacher's  pli^ying  on  words  in  the  pulpit.  And 
snrely  his  Majesty,  at  least,  had  no  right  to  be  offended  at  a 
speaker's  being  acquitted  for  punning  unseasonably. 
VOL,    I.  V 
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fullest  right  to  judge  in  the  cause  and  at  first  iu- 
gtance,  and  consequently  that  his  requisitiun,  protest^ 
or  declinature  was  invalid  and  inadmissihle,  all  that 
remained  for  the  court  to  do,  was  to  repel  bis  de* 
fences,  to  find  itself  competent,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.  He  was  before  them,  and  the  only  op- 
position which  he  made  was  by  words  and  written 
instrument.  Of  the  same  compJexion,  and  still 
worse,  was  the  c<mduct  of  the  council  in  introducing, 
among  the  grounds  of  his  sentence,  his  behaviour 
and  the  words  used  by  him  on  his  defence.  Although 
these  had  been  as  offensive  and  disiespectiul  as  tb^ 
were  alleged  to  be  *,  still  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust  to  convert  them  into  matter  of  crimina- 
tion, and  ground  of  punishment,  in  the  absence  and 
complete  failure  of  all  proof  of  the  charge  es^hibited 
against  him.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  great  liberty 
is  allowed  to  them,  or  to  their  counsel,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  legal  plea,  and  to  urge  every 
plausible  objection,  whether  it  respects  the  com- 
petency of  the  judges,  the  relevancy  of  the  Ubel, 

*  According  to  Spotswood^s  account,  ^'  He  burst  forth  in  nn- 
dutiful  speeches  against  the  King,  saying,  He  perverted  the  lawi 
both  of  God  and  fnahJ*^  (Hist.  p.  330.)  But  this  statement  is 
refuted  by  the  act  of  privy  council,  which  makes  no  mention  of 
a  personal  charge  against  the  King,  but  merely  says  that  he  al- 
leged, ^*  thai  the  laws  of  God  and  practices  observed  within  this 
country,  were  perverted,  and  not  observed  in  his  case.'*  (Record 
of  Privy  CouDcil,  Feb.  17.  1583.)  If  the  archbishop  had  the 
minute  of  council  before  him,  the  odious  turn  which  he  gives  to  it 
ivould  be  most  inexcusable. 
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the  eharaeter  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  mode  of  con** 
duodog  the  prosecution.  And  it  is  osily  where 
tyranny  and  blind  passion  have  usurped  the  seat  of 
jostiee,  that  the  strong,  and,  it  may  be,  intemperate 
language  that  has  escaped  a  prisoner,  in  the  heat 
and  agitation  of  his  defence,  is  charged  against  him, 
m  recOTded,  upon  his  cwiviction,  as  eren  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  crime.  Such  procedure,  while  it  demon- 
sbates  the  iniquity  of  the  judges,  aftbrds  the  strong- 
er possible  preramptiou  of  the  innocence  of  the 
aocnsed  individual. 

MelviDe*s  flight  to  England  turned  out  to  be  of 
great  advantage,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  and 
counteract  the  insidious  schemes  of  Adamson. 
Dnri^  the  late  changes  ilie  ^chbidiop  had  acted 
with  Ids  usual  a*aftiness  and  inconstancy.  In  the 
afikir  oi  Mcmtgomery,  he  appeared  to  co-operate 
with  the  church,  while,  in  reality,  he  was  secretly 
encouraging  the  court  to  persevere  in  the  support  of 
qpiscopacy*  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  giving 
the  stnM^est  assurances  of  his  attachment  to  the 
presbyterian  discipline,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  plotting  ita  overthrow  *•    The  Greneral 

*  ''  Efiter  y^  generall  assemblie  ia  October  [1581]  Mr  Patrik 
Adamsooe  aggreit  to  all  tfee  pointts  of  the  baik  of  Polecie  and 
coneerning  the  office  of  a  Bischope,  and  calling  to  dinner  Mr 
Andro  lleliiill  my  uncle  Mr  Alex'  Arbuthnot  and  vthers  diuers, 
he  sobscryvk  j'to,  quhilk  his  sobscription  is  yet  in  knj  uncles 
costodie.  item  j^  triptar  he  past  ower  to  a  conventioa  of  the 
esteates,  and  efter  he  fand  no^  curt  as  he  loiked  for  he  drest  him 
to  the  mbisters  of  £d',  shading  tham  how  that  he  cam  ower  to 
court  w'  Balams  hart  of  purpose  to  curse  the  kirk  and  do  euill, 

u2 
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Assembly  having  appointed  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow to  try  certain  charges  against  him,  Melville 
was  empowared  to  summon  him  to  appear ;  Imt  he 
excused  himself  from  executing  the  summons^  <m 
account  of  the  sickness  under  which  the  bishop 
laboured.  But  no  sooner  had  the  King  withdrawn 
from  the  confederated  lords  than  Adamson  left  his. 
castle,  to  which  he  had  confined  himself  f<»:  a  whole 
year,  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and,  although  he  had 
himself  approved  of  the  enterprise  at  Kuthven  *,  i|i- 
veighed  against  the  nobility  who  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  inich  of  his  brediren  as  had  supported  their 
administration.  To  avoid  the  pending  prosecution 
against  him  he  left  the  kingdom  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1583,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  Spa  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  But  he  proceeded  no  ^har 
than  London,  and  having  obtained  a  puUic  eominkk 

bot  God  haid  wrought  sa  w^  biro,  y^  he  had  turned  his  hart  to  the 
contrare  and  maid'  him  bathe  in  reasoning  and  votting  to  stand 
for  the  kirk,  promising  to  schaw  fordar'  and  fordar  fruitts  of  his 
conversion  and  guid  mieniag.  Wharat  Jhone  diiry  was  sa  reioreit 
y^  be  treated  him  in  bous  and  wrot  ower  at  lainthe  to  me  in  his 
fawour*  Whervpon  I  past  down  to  bis  castell  at  his  hamcoming, 
and  scbew  him  what  information  eoncerning  him  I  haid  gottid 
from  the  breitbring  of  £d',  thanking  God  ^'for  and  offering  him 
in  caiss  of  continuance  the  rigbt  band  of  societie,  wberat  reiojsiog 
he  tauld  me  the  maiter  at  lainthe,  and  narolie  concerning  the 
grait  motiones  and  working  of  the  spreit.  Weill  said  I  y^  spreit 
is  an  vpright  halie  and  constant  sprit,  and  will  mair  and  maif 
kjthe  in  effects  -,  bot  it  is  a  fearfull  thing  to  lie  against  bim/'^ 
Melville^s  Diary,  pp.  89—91,  95.  The  papers  which  Adam- 
son  subscribed  at  this  time  may  be  seen  in  the  printed  Calder- 
wood,  pp.  93 — 96.  comp.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  iii.  pp.  350«*364. 
*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  326. 
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sion^  became  an  active  agent  for  Arran,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prepossess  the  court  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
Scottish  nobl^nen  who  had  fled  into  England.  He 
conmilted  with'  the  archbishop  of  Canterbmy/and 
bishop  of  London,  as  to  the  overthrow  of  presbytery 
in  his  native  country.  He  represented  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  his  brethren  in  an  odious  light 
to  the  ministers  of  the  French  Church  in  London, 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  same  purpose  to  the  churches 
of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  Melville  having  obtained 
copies  of  these,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  other 
letters  to  the  foreign  churches,  in  which  he  conveyed 
a  very  different  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  and  planted  Adamson  in  no  very  &vour- 
able  or  flattering  colours.  As  he  was  well  known 
in  the  places  to  which  he  wrote,  his  representations 
weie  successful  in  defeating  the  designs  of  Adamson, 
who  hoped  to  have  drawn  from  the  continental 
divines  such  a  reply  as  would  be  helpful  to  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  *.  Melville  had  hitherto 
Uved  on  good  terms  with  the  archbishop,  but  from 
this  time  all  friendly  intercourse  between  them  was 
broken  off.  Whatever  encouragement  Adamson 
might  receive  from  the  bishops  in  England,  f ,  his 

*  Adamson's  papers,  and  Melville's  letter,  or  at  least  k  trans, 
lotion  of  it,  are  preserved  in  James  MelvUle's  Diary,  pp.  107— 
118.  Tbe  answer  from  Geneva,  addressed  to  the  exiled  lords,  b 
'  inserted  y  Gald.  iii.  735.  Melville  wrote  also  to  Gastol,  one  of 
tile  French  ministers  in  London.  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  59. 
'  t  Mr  Beale,  Clerk  of  the  Queen's  Closet,  in  a  letter  published 
by  Strype,  charges  Archbishop  Wbitgift  with  speaking  in  a  de- 
grading style  of  tbe  miBisters  of  ScotUnd  and  of  other  reformed 
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embassy  did  not  succeed  at  oourt,  and  his  reaidenoe 
at  London  iigured  the  cause  whic^  he  was  sent  to 
prmnote.  This  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  Ins 
private  condttot,  which  was  nnbeeoming  the  dmcal 
character  and  disgraceful  to  the  sovereign  whom  he 
represented  *. 

Upon  Adamson's  return  to  Scotland  a  parliament 
was  held,  by  which  presbytery  was  overthrown,  ai^ 
the  liberties  <^  the  church  and  the  nation  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  those  by  whMi  he  was  guided* 
To  dedine  the  judgment  of  his  Majesty  or  of  the 
privy  coimcil  in  any  matter  was  dedalred  to  be 
treason.  Those  were  dedared  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  who  should  impugn  Or  seek  tl^  duainutbn  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  any  of  the  diree  estates 
of  parliament ;  by  whidi  all  that  the  church  bad 
done  for  a  series  <j£  years  in  the  abolitlcm  of  ^is- 
oopacy  was  pronounced  treasonable.  All  ju^^csts 
and  jurisdictions,  spiritual  or  temporal,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  exercised,  but  were  not  approved  by 
parliament,  were  discharged,  and  aU  the  milgeota 

churches,  and  sajs  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  giveu  his  ap- 
^hailon  to  Adamion^t  design  of  overtoraing  the  order  of  the 
cfautxh  of  Bcotland.  Whitgtft,  in  an  ftpolegelical  kWst,  iajri,  tbtl 
he  had  not  giten  hiranbscription  to  Adamson^s  plan,  but  doesoot 
denj  having  conferred  with  hioi  on  the  tnb|cc(«  Lifir  of  Wkitgift, 
pp.  149, 150.  Append*  p.  57* 

*  la  making  this  statenent,  I  do  not  rttt  on  the  aathority  lA 
satiTJcal  poems  (See  Dml^rell't  SceCUsh  Poeins  of  tbe  |^th  Ca^ 
tvrj,  p.  309.)  ;  nor  even  ef  Calderwood,  who  might  bt  anspedcd 
of  giving  too  etsj  fiiith  to  reports  nnfkvonmble  to  the  hitbop. 
B«|  it  is  confirned  h^  Sir  Janies  Melvifle,  who  was  of  die  s*nt 
political  partj  with  AdaiMon,  tad  appoiated  to  aticeeod  him  m 
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prohibited,  under  high  pidns,  fnmi  cOByenmg  in  any 
assenably^  except  the  ordinary  courts^  U>  treat,  eoii* 
snlt^  of  determine  on  any  matter  of  state^  civil  or 
eo^riasti^l,  without  1^  special  cotnmandm^tit  an4 
lie^iie  of  his  Majesty.  This  act  was  intended  fol^ 
tiie  in:9pres8lon  not  only  of  the  presbytmes,  but 
also  of  the  General  Airaembly ;  or  ratiier»  it  put  th^ 
whole  goremment  of  the  diurch  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  without  uriiose  express  cmisent  no  ecdesi* 
astical  assembly  could  be  held  *.  Accordingly,  it  was 
ordained,  by  another  act,  that  commissions  shtfuld 

amlmssftdor.  '*  llie  stid  B%bop— -was  disdained  in  Engllind, 
and  didloiiodred  kis  cboDtry  bj  borrowing  gold  and  pretiou» 
farniture  from  the  BUbop  of  London  and  others,  which  was  never 
restored  nor  payed  for.^*  (Memoires,  p.  150.  folio  edit.)  Adam- 
son,  in  a  letter  to  Whitgift,  promises  to  send  his  Grace  ^  Ugallo* 
mty  oaig,^'  in  retvrn  fbr  hisfaMpiuHty  ;  bot  that  the  **  opportunit 
commodite^^  of  conveying  it  ever  presented  itself,  or  that  the  naig 
ever  occapied  a  staJl  at  Lambeth,  is  more  than  dubious*  (Eiarl* 
MSS.  num.  7004.  2.) 

*  **  The  Tther  fotme  of  Jngement  qnhilk  hes  Majesty  bes  dis- 
cbargit,  is  the  general!  assemblie  of  the  haill  Clergie  in  the  Re- 
alme :  under  pretence  i|nhairof  ane  number  of  Ministeris  from 
ssndry  presbyteries  did  assemble,  with  sum  gentlemen  of  the 
country,**  &c.— ^*  Hit  Maicitie  ypoun  necetsarie  occasionii— 
i^tonne  homble  supplicatioon  made  vnto  his  Hienea  will  not  re- 
fbse  to  grant  them  licence  to  convene  To  ^it,  the  EfshoppeS) 
ComosiMionert,  and  sunie  of  the  maist  verteouH,  leamit  &  godly 
of  their  dioceis,**  Sec.  (Declaratioun  of  the  Kings  Majesties  in- 
tenCtonn  and  meaning  toward  the  lait  Acts  of  Parliament,  pp. 
17,  19.^din.  15850  Even  the  meetings  of  kirk-sessions  were 
disebarged  by  this  act.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  May,  1584,  a 
special  licence  was  granted  by  bis  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  his  dig* 
ptnsittg  power,  fsr  holding  the  weekly  exercise  and  meetings  of 
kirk-sestioo  in  Edinburgh,  *'  notwiibsuuiding  our  late  act  of  par- 
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be  given  to  the  bisbops,  and  sudi  others  as  i^U  be 
constituted  king!s  commisi»<m«rs  in  eoelesiastical 
muses,  to  put  oi^r  to  all  eeclesiastiGal  matters  in 
tbeir  dioceses.  In  fine,  it  was  ordained  that  nose 
idiould  presume,  privately  or  publidy,  in  nermmsn 
declamations,  or  familiar  conferMces,  to  utter  my 
false,  untme,  or  slanderous  speeches,  to  the  disdain,, 
reproach,  and  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  bis  council, 
or  proceedings,  or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt  or  prc^udioe 
of  his  highness,  his  parents,  and  prc^nitprs,  or  to 
meddle  in  the  affidrs  of  his  highmss  »id  his  estate, 
present,  bygane,  or  in  time  coming,  under  the  pains 
cmitained  in  the  acts  o£  parU^meut  ag^nst  the 
makers  and  tellers  of  lesings,  which  w^e  to  be  ex- 
ecuted with  all  rigour,  even  upon  those  who  heard 
such  speeches  and  did  pot  reveal  them  *• 

These  are  the  black  acU  (as  they  were  called)  of 

liament  or  any  pains  contatoed  therein,  anent  the  which  %vee  dit' 
pense  be  thir  presents ^^  (Culd.  iii.  ^1^.^  An  Intimation  of  a  si- 
milar kind  ivas  made  to  the  elders  of  St  Andrews  by  Adamsoo. 
(Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  8t  And.  June  17.  1584.)  &ot 
where  the  ministers  or  elders  were  unconformable  to  the  will  of 
the  court,  they  were  prevented  from  assembling.  The  Kirk 
Session  of  Glasgow,  which  used  to  meet  every  week,  did  not  aj. 
semble  from  July  18.  1584,  to  March  31,  1585*  (Wodrow's 
Life  of  Mr  David  Weems,  p.  33.  MSS.  vol.  3.) 

*  Aet.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  293,  296,  303.— As  a  fit  supplement  to 
the  last  mentioned  act^  finehanan's  History  and  Dialogue  De 
Jure  Begninre  condemned.  Tempora  mutofiiur.  Not  many  years 
before,  a  pension  of  £  20  yearly  had  been  assigned,  *'^or  the 
guid,  trew,  and  thankful!  service  done  to  our  so.  lord  be  his  loait 
Mr  Johne  Geddy,  sernitout  to  Mr  George  Buchquhannan,  pre? 
ceptour  to  his  hiepes  and  kepar  of  his  privie  seal,  jn  writing  of 
the  Chronicles  of  this  reaime  and  vtheiris  lovabk  werkis  of  the 
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tlds  servile  parliament.  Though  erersive  of  all 
liberty,  civil  and  natural  as  well  as  ecclesiiusticat  not 
a  nobleman,  baron,  or  burgess  ventured  to  open  his 
mouth  a^inrt  them.  Some  ci  the  ministers,  having 
received  secret  infofrmation  <^  what  was  intended, 
repaired  to  the  parliament^honse,  with  the  design 
of  protesting  for  the  rights  of  the  church ;  but  the 
dcmrs  were  shut  on  them.  The  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  received  orders  to  pull  out  of  the  pul* 
pit  any  individual  who  presumed  to  censure  what 
the  parliament  had  done.  But  this  did  not  deter 
them  from  exonerating  their  conscietice ;  and  when 
the  acts  were  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross,  Law- 
!^n,  Balcanquhall,  and  Pont,  **  taking  their  lives 
ia  their  hands,  went  boldly  and  made  public  pro* 
testation"  against  them,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
uaual  on  such  occasions  *. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  apprehend  the 
protesters,  but  they  saved  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight.  Upwards  of  twenty  ministers  soon  after 
followed  their  example,  and  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land.     Arran  threatened,  with  his  usual  brutal 

said  Mr  Georges  editioun.'*  May  8,  1577.  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal, 
vol.  43.  f.  81.) 

To  be  consistent  the  parlianoent  oaght  also  to  have  condemned 
Buchanan^s  Bapthtes,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  expunged  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  James ;  '^  Volo  etiam 
hunc  jibellum  apud  posteros  testem  fore,  si  quid  aliqqando  pravis 
iSonsidtoribus  impulsus,  vel  regni  licentia  rectam  educationem 
superante,  secus  committas,  non  prseceptoribus,  sed  tibi,  qui  eis 
recte  monentibus  non  sis  obsecntus,  id  vitio  vertendum  esse.'' 

*  Hume  of  Godscroft's  History,  iL  3^5 — 6.  Cald.  iii.  366, 
368.     Spotf.  333. 
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Ddardeness,  **  that  he  wduld  make  Lawson's  head  to 
leapftom  his  halse*,  though  it  was  ^  big  as  a  hay- 
ateek."  He  imprisoned  David  Lmdsay,  the  itiiak;- 
ter  of  Leith,  in  Bltokness^  imd  John  Howieson  in 
Spey  Tourer.  For  graying  fiw  his  distransed  brethren^ 
Nidol  Dalglaah^  minister  of  St  Cuthbal's  Churdi^ 
was  tried  for  his  life.  The  jury  acquitted  him  ; 
hut  he  was  instantly  served  with  a  new  indietmeBt 
idt  holding  correspondence  with  rebds,  iberely  be- 
cause he  had  read  a  letter  which  otie  <riP  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinbm^h  had  sent  to  his  wife.  Being 
pervaded  to  c<»ne  in  the  king^s  will  for  thki  faulty 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  and,  though 
it  was  not  executed,  yet  by  a  refinement  in  (aiielty, 
the  scaffold  was  erected  and  kept  standing  for  seve* 
weeks  b^re  the  win^w  of  his  prison  f .  AH  mi- 
nisters, and  masters  of  colleges  «id  sdiools  were 
required  to  subscribe  a  bond^  in  which  they  engaged 
to  obey  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  bishops  as  their  ecdeidastical  superiors, 
under  the  paiti  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of  their 
benefi<;es  and  salaries  |«     The  most  of  the  ministers 

*  neck.  ^ 

i  Nicol  Dalgleish  bad  been  for  manj  years  a  regent  in  St 
Leonardos  College,  St  Andrews,  nvhich  be  left  in  tbe  year  157Tm 
(Papers  of  the  University.)  Me  l^renl  to  France,  and  remained 
for  sonie  time  at  Bourges.  (Cald.  ii.  ^06.)  After  hi&  return  to 
Scotland  he  inras  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1581, 
as  a  fit  person  for  being  made  principal  of  King^s  College,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  Arbutbnot  to  tbe  ministry  of  New 
Aberdeen.     (Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  102.) 

t  Act  Pari.  Scot  iii.  347. 
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refused  subscnpticm*    Having  convent  tbe  prhiv 
dpal  recusant^  Arran  asked  them,  How  tl^y  durst 
be  so  bold  as  to  find  fault  with  the  late  acts  of  pan- 
liameut.    John  Craig  told  him,  that  they  durst  find 
iault  with  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Qod. 
Up<m  this  Arran  started  to  his  feet»  and  threatened 
that  he  would  shave,  thm  heads,  pair  Iheir  niols^ 
cut  th^  toes,  and  make  them  an  example  to  all 
rebels.    Craig  having  admonished  him  that  God 
had  humbled  persons  who  were  raised  as  high 
as  he  was,  he  replied,  ^  I  will  make  yoU  of  a  fidse 
friar  a  true  prophet ;"  and  &lling  on  his  knees,  ex^ 
daimedt  **  Now  I  am  homUed."    Perceiving  that 
iJie  greater  part  of  tlte  ministers  were  not  to  be 
t^^nrified  into  compliance,  Adamson  artfully  divided 
them  by  proposing  to  introduce  into  the  bond  on^ 
<^  those  ambiguous  and  unmeaning  clauses  which 
sexve  only  to  Uind  the  simple,  and  to  salve  the  con^ 
sei^ces  of  such  as  ate  anxious  to  escape  from 
trouUe  *.     Craig,  after  a  manful  resistance^  suffered 
himself  to  be  caught  in  this  snare,  and  drew  into  it 
the  greater  part  of  his  brethren.    Even  the  honest ' 
and  intrepid  Dury  is  said  to  have  become  a  sub* 
scribar,  and  thus  to  have  lent  his  hand  to  build  again 
the  things  which  he  was  among  the  foremost  to 
destroy.    And  Erskine  of  Dun,  whose  diaracter 

^  They  promised  "  to  obey  &c.  according  to  tJie  wordofGodP 
James  Melville,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  intended  to  expose  the 
eril  of  tbe  bond,  characterised  this  qualifying  clause  as  *^  manu 
festam  repugnantiam  in  adjecto  ;  as  if  one  should  say,  he  would 
ob#y  the  pope  and  his  prelates  according  to  the  word  of  Ck>d/' 
Diary,  p.  144* 
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stood  80  high,  and  who  had  fonnedy  made  so  ho- 
Dourahle  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of  the  church,  not 
only  l)ecame  a  conformist  himself,  but  was  extremely 
activeinpersuading  others  to  conform.  So  difficult 
is  it  for  good  men  to  preserve  a  strict  and  inflexible 
int^rity  in  the  hour  of  temptation  * !  There  is  no 
^nd  to  the  impositions  of  despotical  authority,  and  to 
the  humiliations  of  those  who  have  once  bowed  their 
necks  to  its  yoke.  Subscription  was  not  reckoned 
a  student  bond  of  fidelity,  and  written  injunctions 
were  sent  to  all  the  conforming  ministers,  by  which 
they  were  obliged  to  frame  every  sentiment  and 
e^tpression  in  such  a  mann^  as  to  please  the  comrtf . 

The  privileges  of  all  the  universities  were  violated. 
At  Glasgow,  the  rector,  Andrew  Hay,  was  l^nished 
to  the  north  of  Scotland ;  all  the  professors  were 
thrown  into  jail ;  the  students  dismissed,  and  com- 
manded, by  public  proclamation,  to  leave  the  city ; 
and  the  cdkge  shut  up.  Nor  did  the  remote  situa- 
tion c£  the  university  at  Aberdeen  save  it  from 
simile  treatment  t« 

As  so<m  as  he  recovered  from  the  depression  of 
mind  into  which  he  had  sunk  upon  the  flight  of  his 
uncle,  James  Melville  returned  to  St  Andrews,  and 
exerted  himself  in  preserving  the  college  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened.  His  first  care 
was  to  secure  his  uncle's  library,  which  was  in  danger 

*  Cald.  lii.  529,  641—643.  Hume  of  Godscroft's  Hist.  p. 
337.  Wodrow's  tife  of  Mr  Jamos  Melville,  p.  16X.  MSS. 
vol.  12. 

t  Cald.  iii.  742— 3. 

t  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  78. 
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of  confiscation,  after  which  he  endeavoured  to  snpply 
his  {dace  by  leading  lectures  on  the  system  of  divi- 
nity.   In  addition  to  his  double  task  as  professes 
o£  Divinity  and  of  Hebrew,  he  found  himself  oblig- 
ed to  undertake  the  management  of  the  revenues 
of  the  ooU^e,  and  the  board  of  the  students ;  the 
steward  having  refiised  to  act  as  socm  as  he  learned 
that  the  court  looked  on  the  establidiment  with  an 
evil  eye.    In  these  cureumstances  he  was .  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  masters  of  the 
univerdty,  who  attended  his  lectures  as  they  had 
done  those  of  his  uncle,  and  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  New 
College.    On  this  occasion,  too,  Thomas  Buchanan 
testified  his  r^ard  to  his  exiled  friend,  at  the 
risk  of  displeasing  the  court,  by  coming  forward 
and  taking  a  share  of  the  burden  of  theological 
instruction,  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly*.    They  met  with  no 
interruptioii  until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  no 
sooner  had  it  passed  the  laws  overthrowing  the  pres^ 
byterian  discipline,  than  Adamson  came  to  St  An- 
drews for  the  purpose  of  imposing  them  on  the  uni- 
versity.    He  had  procured  an  order  for  apprehend- 
ing James  Melville ;  but  the  latter,  being  apprized 

*  October,  1582.  ''  It  is  leisam  for  a  minister  for  a  season 
to  soperseid  y*  ministrie  and  vse  y*  office  of  a  doctor,  y'for  y* 
assemblie  hes  conclndit  and  ordanit  Mr  Tho.  Buchannan  to  enter 
in  y*  new  Colledge  and  vse  and  exercise  y*  office  of  a  doctour 
jr'  for  y^  support  of  y*  samein,  his  kirk  [Ceres]  being  alwayes  pro- 
vydit  of  a  sufficient  pastour  and  y^  said  Mr  Thomas  sufficient) ie' 
satisfied  anent  y^  promise  made  for  expeditioun  of  his  pleyis." 
Bulk  of  Universall  Kirk,  f.  129,  b. 
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of  the  fact»  efoaped*  ii0t  witi^mt  haamtl,  by  crossing 
tbe aeain  ^nopen boat  to  Berwi<^.  Bobertson  ynls 
tibe  only  pi ofeuor  iriio  remained  in  the  eolkge»  and 
the  bishop  fioon  after  enqipi^ea^  flie  teaching  o£ 
tiieology  ♦. 

A  few  days  before  his  iie^iew  aroved  at  Ber«« 
wide,  Melville  had  left  it  lor  LoDdon,  aoeimipaiiied 
by  his  relation  and  pupil,  Patrick  Forbes  younger 
of  Corse.  He  had  obtained  liberty  from  the  £ng*r 
Msh  court  to  r^air  to  the  oapitaU  and  was  fnmidied 
with  instmctioBS  from  the  exiled  noUeman  wha 
jEilill  r^nained  at  Berwick.  Aki^  with  James 
Cannichael,  minister  of  Haddington,  wfae  added  to 
his  learning  a  talent  for  pubHe  business,  he  had 
sereral  i^terriewB  witli  Wakinglwn,  Bowes^  and 
Sydney,  and  found  these  statesman  cordially  iiadined 
to  befinend  them  f  *  But  there  wetie  others,  particsc 
l^ly  ameng  the  faidiiop^  who  wwe  unfriendly  to 
^^ir  Cfrase,  and  did  ev^y  thing  in  their  poWer  to 
injure  it.  Adamson  oonveyed  his  i»pre8entatio»i 
through  the  archhishop  of  Canterbnry  i;  and  the 
agents  of  Arran  spared  no  prQfeudoB^  or  pronufles 
to  induce  EUaibeth  to  drive  the  enil^  from  hev 

*  MvivilU's  DbiVYf  pp^  105,  118rr-123.    C4M.  i]L  424. 

t  A  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Carmichael,  Gallowaj, 
i^nd  Hutne  q(  Godscroft,  and  containing  minute  informatipn  of 
transactions  at  this  periody  a<re  preserved  among  tbeWqdrow  MSS« 
in  the  Advocates  Library.  A  great  part  of  them  h  transcribed 
into  the  Sd  voU  of  Calderwood's  MS.  and  Wodrow^tf  Lives  of 
Carmicbaeh  and  Hume.— *Carmichael  was  the  author  of ''  Gnua* 
maticse  Latinse  de  Ktymologia  liber  secundus.     Cantab,  1587.^* 

X  Letter  from  Patrick  aichb.  of  St  Andrews  to  bis  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  June  la.  1584.    HarU  MSS.  i^um.  7004.  2. 
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dominions,  or  at  least  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  thdr 
complaints.  Melville  was  at  this  time  employed 
in  writing  a  reply  to  a  vindication  of  the  Scottish 
court,  published  under  the  title  of  a  Deolara* 
tion  of  the  King*s  Majesty's  intention  in  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  artfully  drawn  iip  by 
archbishop  Adamson,  and  contained  yile  aspefv 
sions  on  the  banished  lords,  and  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  church^  Melville,  of  course,  came  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  abuse.  This  declaration  deserves 
particular  notice  as  the  original  of  those  misrepre^ 
sentations  of  Scots  affairs,  which  {»^vailed  so  long 
in  England,  and  are  not  completely  removed  at  this 
day.  The  answers  given  to  it  by  Melville  and 
others  exposed  its  falsehoods ;  but  they  shared  the 
fiite  of  aU  fugitive  pieces,  in  being  soon  lost  and 
forgotten  ♦.  The  declaration,  on  the  contrary,  was 
carefuUy  preserved.  By  means  of  some  of  Arraa'« 
agents,  it  was  rq^rinted  at  Liondon,  with  a  pre&oe 
more  odious  than  itself.  Being  published  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  it  was  embodied  in  HoUinshed's 
Chronic  as  an  authentic  document,  from  which  it 
continued  to  be  quoted  and  copied  ^d  reprinted^ 

*  Melville's  reply  (which  is  inserted  Cald.  iii.  714—734.)  is 
entitled,  Ao  **  Answer  to  the  Declaration  of  certain  Intentions 
net  out  in  the  King^s  name  &c.  7th  of  Feb.  1585.^'  JameS  Mel- 
ville is  sopposed  to  be  the  author  of  another  replj,  in  the  form  of 
a  Dialogue  between  Zelator,  Temporizor,  and  Palsemon,  which 
is  dated  Newcastle,  Feb.  10.  1585.  (Cald.  iii.  672—714.)  It 
is  probable  that  both  were  printed,  (lb.  423,  428.  753.^  Th« 
former  passes  over  what  relates  to  Melville  ',  but  the  latter  vindf^ 
cates  him  strenuously,  and  its  style  is.  sharper  and  more  acrimo- 
nious  than  that  of  the  other.  (See  extracts  from  them  in  the 
printed  Calderwood|  pp.  174—184.) 
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after  James  had  disowned  it,  and  Adamson  had  re- 
tracted it  as  an  unfounded  and  slanderous  libel  *• 

In  the  month  of  July  1584,  the  Earls  of  Angus 
and  Mar,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis,  wrote  to  Mel- 
viUe,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  them  immediately 
at  Newcastle,  along  with  Lawson,  "  oh  matters  of 
greater  importance"  than  they  could  judge  of  alonef . 
With  this  request  he  was  prevented  from  comply- 
ing, as  he  was  then  absent  from  London,  on  a  visat 
to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  t«  He 
was  received  at  these  ancient  seats  of  literature  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  profession  and  merits,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  much  delighted  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  colleges,  the  gravity  of  the  professors,  and  the 
courteous  manners  of  the  students.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  formed  an  intimacy,  which  was  afterwards 

*  This  was  strange,  considering  that  the  Declaration  was  the 
Manifesto  of  an  arbitrary  administration,  and  an  abusive  attack 
on  the  men  who  had  oniforraly  shewn  themselves  the  mo«t  steady 
friends  of  England.  ^*  Our  kirk  deserved  no  such  indignity  at' 
the  hands  of  that  estate  As  to  be  so  highly  prejudged  by  the  pob- 
)ick  records  of  the  realme  ^  for  our  kirk  was  ever  careful!,  and 
at  the  same  time  specially,  to  entertain  amitie  betwixt  the  two 
countries.  But  let  such  a  lying  libell  lay  there  as  a  bltirr  \q 
blott  the  Chronicles  of  England.'^  (Cald.  iii.  650.)  But  this* 
was  not  all.  In  1646,  the  Declkratiori  was  reprinted,  in  IScots 
and  in  English,  not  hy  the  cavaliers  at  Oxford,  (that  would  not 
have  been  strange)  but  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  at  Lou* 
don,  who  had  so  lately  loaded  the  Scots  with  thanks  for  tbeir 
f *  brotherly  assistance,*^  and  solemnly  vowed  '^  the  preservation  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,— in  discipline  and 
government  !*'     Baillie's  Historical  Vindication,  Epist.  Dedic. 

A  4. 

t  Cald.  iii.  432. 

X  Melville's  Diary,  p.  159. 
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maintained  by  letters,  with  two  very  promising 
young  men,  George  Carleton,  who  became  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Thomas  Savile,  whose  early  erudi- 
tion was  no  less  admired,  than  his  premature  death 
was  deplored,  by  the  learned  on  the  continent  and 
in  his  native  country  *.  Melville  afterwards  paid 
a  fine*corapliment  to  two  of  the  theological  masters, 
and  to  the  ycmng  men  whom  he  foimd  at  this  time 
prosecuting  their  sttulies  under  them : 

Non  ita  aeterni  Whlttakenis  f  acer 
Luminis  vindex,  patriaeque  lumen, 
Dixit  mit  sensit :  neque  celsa  summi 

Penna  Renoldi  J, 
Certa  sublimes  aperire  called, 
Sueta  coelestes  iterare  cursus, 
Lceta  miscen  niveis  beatae 

Civibus  aulas. 
Nee  Tami  aut  Cami  accola  saniorg 
Mcnte,  qui  ccelum  sapit  in  frequenti  " 

Hennathenaeo,  et  celebri  Lycseo 

Culta  juventus ; 
Cqjus  afiiilget  genio  Jovae  lux  : 
Cui  nitens  Sol  justitiae  renidet : 
Quern  jubar  Christi  radiantis  alto 

Spectat  olympo  §. 

♦  See  ^Melville's  letter  "  D.  Th.  Saville  et  G.  Carletono,^'  ill 
the  Appeifdix.  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  bj  Bliss,  vol.  i.  col. 
159*  vol.  ii.  312,  422.  Fasti,  coll.  212,  227.  Thomas  Savil* 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of  Eton  Col* 
lege.  lii»  letters  in  Catnbclem  EpistoI(e  shew  the  progress  which 
he  ba^l  m  ide  in  recondite  literature  befo  c  Melville  became  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

t  Dr  William  Whitaker,  Regius  Professor,  and  Master  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

t  Dr  JohnEainolds,  Divinity  Reader^  and  successively  Master 
of  Queen's  College,  and  Presidmt  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 

§  Anti-timi-camicategoria,  Authore  A  Melvino.  1604. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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On  his  return  to  London,  Melville  had  to  per- 
form the  painful  duty  of  attending  the  death-bed 
of  his  early  friend^  and  highly  esteemed  brother, 
James  Lawson.  The  air  of  £ngland  disagreed 
with  his  constitution,  and  induced  a  disorder  whi^ 
was  aggravated  by  distress  of  mind  on  aceouat  of 
the  unhappy  state  of  his  native  country,  ascl  tfa^ 
undutiful  behaviour  of  his  flodc.  He  had  joined 
with  his  colleague  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh,  in  whic^  they  stated  the 
reasons  of  their  fli^t  Adamsoa  drew  up  a  reply 
in  the  name  of  the  eongregation,  couched  in  the 
harshest  and  most  contumelious  language*  denomi- 
nating their  ministers^  fugitives,  rebels,  aiid  wolves, 
and  renouncing  all  connection  nvith  them.  This  the 
King  sent  to  the  town  council,  accompanied  with 
an  injunction,  that  it  should  be  si^M^bed  by  them, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  by  the  threats 
and  importunities  of  the  court,  a  number  of  persons 
were  induced  to  set  their  u»nes  to  this  disgraceful 
paper  *.  Their  conduct  made  a  deeper  ioipression 
on  the  delicate  spirits  of  Lawson  than  it  oi^ht  to 
have  done,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 

*  Cald.  Hi.  377—383,  436.     Hume  of  Godscroft's  Hist,  il 
361. — On  the  11th  June  1584,  a  commissioner  from  his  Majesty 
presented  to  the  town  council  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  their  minis^ 
ters,  with  a  charge  to  suhscribe  rt.     Because  it  appeared  to  be 
*'  consavit  in  scharp  and  ruch  tearmes,^'  the  council  appointed  an- 
other form  to  be  drawn  up.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,    , 
they  appointed  some  of  their  number  togo  to  Falkland  to  intreat  his   ' 
Majesty,  that  they  should  *^  nocht  be  burthenit  w*  any  thing  hurt- 
full  to  yair  consciences,  and  to  labour  that  his  Maitie  may  be  content  j 
with  the  secund  form  y'of  pennit  be  the  town."     (Records  of  ' 
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tbe  case.  He  dial  pkMi^ljr  aad  comfortably,  Inew* 
iog  an  faoniKurabk  teslimony  to  theemAe  m  wlwk 
he  bad  spent  bis  Hfe»  aiij  exbortin^  his  brotbi^m 
who  surrovinded  bis  bed,  and  bad  aUeyiated  }m 
^ufferiiip  by  their  Bymp^niia/g  attrntioaui,  ta  p^t 
severe  ia  their  atta^bmeiijt  to  it  wl^teyar  it  mi^t 
cost  tb^m.  Such  wa«  the  recpe^  io  wbfcb  be  was 
held,  that,  tb(Mi^  a  atraog^,  Im  body  was  ace(Hnpa«> 
med  to  tbe  grave  by  ahor^  fiye  hundred  persons  of 
respeebbility.  La^^^^on  ba£l  been  selected  firom  all  his 
hcethiien  by  Knooc^  to  whom  ^  be  owed  even  his 
own  self  besides,'*  as  the  individual  best  qualified 
for  succeeding  him  in  the  charge  of  the  church  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  his  conduct  in  that  important  sta- 
tion, and  during  the  most  difficult  times,  proved 
that  the  dioice  had  been  made  with  our  Reformer's 
usux^  sa^^ty.  He  was  pioiis,  learned,  eloquent,  mo- 
dest, zealous,  prudent  *.  He  bad  been  <Niginally  in 
a  humble  situation,  and  displayed  tbe  ornament 
of  a  buyable  spirit  after  he  rose  to  distinction.  BQs 
capacity  and  a^dity  for  learning  had  attract  the 
attention  of  Andrew  Simson,  the  celdi)rated  master 
of  the  school  of  Perth,  who  took  him  into  his  own 
bouse,  bestowed  upon  him  agratuitous  education,  and 

Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.  W,  b.  92,  a.)  ThU 
request  was  peremptorily  refused.  See  the  Letter  from  William 
Davison  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  June  15.  1584  ^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

*  David  Buchanan  De  Script.  Scotis  Illustr.  num.  58.  MS. 
Adv.  Lib.  W.  6.  34.  The  works  which  this  author  ascribes  to 
Lawson  appear  to  have  been  all  in  manuscript. 

X  2 
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reeoinmended  him  first  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drews,  and  afterwards  to  the  Countess  of  Crawfurd, 
whose  son  he  accompanied  as  tutor  to  the  conti- 
nent *.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he 
testified  his  gratitude  hy  the  zeal  with  which  he  uni- 
formly  promoted  public  education  ;  and  his  exertions 
in  restoring  the  High  School,  and  erecting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  entitle  his  name  to  a  place 
among  the  distinguished  benefactors  of  literature  f  • 
Balcanquhall  and  Davidson  preach^  once  of 
twice  in  London, 'but  received  an  order  from  the 


*  Wodroif  ^s  Life  of  James  Lawsoo,  pp.  1,  2,  30.  Cald.  lil. 
535. 

t  Crawfurd'»  H'M.  of  Uoivereity,  pp.  19,  26.  Feb.  3,  1568, 
he  vfua  preaented  to  *^  tbe  secuod  place  ivHn  the  new  collage  or 
pedagog  w'in  the  univeraitie  of  Sanctandrois,*'  or,  if  it  #as  af- 
ready  provided,  to  "  the  third  place  in  the  said  new  college.* 
(Beg.  of  Present.  toI.  i.  f.  23.)  January  8.  1569,  be  was  pre^ 
tented  to  the  place  of  sob-principal  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
(lb.  vol.  i.  f.  26.  b.)  He  died  on  the  12th  of  October  1584,  and 
was  buried  '^  in  tbe  new  cburch  yaird  at  Bedlem.**  His  testa- 
'ment  was  subscribed  by  him  **  at  London  in  HonielaHaof  Cheap- 
tide,  in  Mr  Antony  Martinets  hoase  upon  Wednesday  tbe  7  of 
October  lk5S4tJ*^  On  hearing  of  his  death,  archbishop  Adaroson 
wrote  a  testament  in  his  name,  containing  a  recantation  of  his 
principles,  and  a  variety  of  letters  to  his  brethren,  in  which  he 
is  made  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  and  motives  in  opposing  tbe 
king  and  the  bi&bopsr  These,  as  well  as  the  veal  testament,  are 
inserted  in  Cald.  iii.  537— -584.  His  testament  informs  us,  that 
he  left  three  children.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  New  College 
of  St  Andrews,  A.  1601,  was  "  M.  Jacobus  Lowson,  M.  Jac.  f. 
Ediobupg.  ^"  of  whom  the  record  says,  ^'  paulo  post  obiit.^'  Eli- 
zabeth Lawsoun  was  the  only  surviving  child  on  Aug.  23»  1603. 
(Inqubitiones  Retorn.  Gener.  num.  142.)  She  married  Mr  Geor|>c 
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bishop  to  desist*.  When  the  banished  noblemen 
came  to  the  English  capital,  they  applied  for  the 
use  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  but  this  liberty, 
which  was  granted  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  was 
refused  to  them.  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
invited  the  Scots  ministers  to  preadi  in  his  Chapel, 
which  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdit^ion  of  the 
bish(^  of  London.  Among  other  exercises  perform- 
ed there,  Melville  read  a  Latin  lecture  on  Genesis, 
^hich  was  well  attended,  and  much  admired, 
particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  possessed 
a  more  cultivated  mind  than  any  of  the  Scottish 
peerage  f .  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  he  should, 
on  this  occasion,  have  officiated  in  the  place  where 
he  was  afterw^ds  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 

Scotland  was  in  the  mean  time  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague,  by  which  its  principal 
towns  were  depopulated,  and  from  the  scourge  of  the 
worst  of  all  plagues,  an  insensate  and  despotical 
government.  The  following  anecdotes,  which  are 
not  generally  known,  will  perhaps  convey  as  correct 
an  idea  of  the  policy  with  which  it  was  afflicted,  as 
the  more  glaring  acts  of  tyranny  which  have  been 
often  stated.  In  the  year  1684,  Robert  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists  in  England,  came 
out  of  the  Low  Countries  into  Scotland,  with  a 
number  of  his  followers.     Having  taken  up  his  resi- 

Greir,  minister  of  Haddington.     (€ommis8arj  recordft  of  Edin- 
burgh, April  5.  1615.) 

♦  Caid.  iii.  649. 

t  Hume  of  Godscroft's  Hist.  ii.  361. 
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dence  in  the  Canongate  of  Ii^nburgh,  he  began  to 
^sfieminate  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  to  circulate 
writings  in  which  all  the  refinrmed  chiarches  were 
stigmatiised  as  imseriptural  and  antichtistian  so- 
ciel^.     The  cottrt  took  this  rigid  sectary  under 
their  protection,  and  encouraged  him,  for  no  other 
conceivable  r^son,  than  his  exclaiming  against  the 
ministers^  and  calling  in  question  their  authority*. 
At  the  same  tim^e  papists  were  openly  favoured, 
and  arrangements  made  with  James   Skeen,  one 
of  their  emissaries,   for  having  a  colony  of  Je- 
raits  quietly  admitted  into  4^  country  f  -^^The 
wives  of  the  exiled  minista-s  of  Edinburgh,  indig- 
Bant  nt  an  abudve  letter  which  Adamson  had  ad- 
dressed to  th&i  httsbands,  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  m 
whtdi  they  expressed  themselves  with  great  warmth, 
and  treated  his  Grace  very  unceremoniously  f.    In- 
stead of  overlooking  this  excusable,  if  not  amiable, 
display  of  conjugal  affection^  or  defending  himself 
by  the  weapons  with  which  he  was  aiisaSed,  the 
afi&onted  primate,  in  a  wty  rather  unmanly,  retreat- 
ed behind  the  throne^  and  directed  its  thunder 

*  Cald.  in.  302-^304.  On  his  return  t6  Engkvd,  Brown 
published  a  bouk  into  Tvhich  be  introdiiced  varidus  inTectlves 
against  the  mrnisters  and  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Dr  Bancroft  Aid  fmt  scrti^e  t6  Appeal  to  bisidfl^m^^d  statements, 
as  flffie  df  t^e  two  Mithorieitt  otk  ivbieb  he  t^Usd  his  atttclc  on 
the  presbjterian  discipline.  (Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Cros.«, 
9  Feb.  1588,  p^  G3.  Reprinted  Loud*  16^») 

t  W.  Davison  to  Sec.  Walsingbam.  Cotton  MS8,  Cal'ig. 
C.  viii.  63. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  num.  291.63.  Cald.iii,  437. 
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against  the  spirited  females^  whose  wmth  he  had  pro- 
Toked,  and  whose  dlargeshe  was  uetal^  to  repeL  A 
royal  procdaniatitm  was  issued,  ch^ging  them  and 
their  &milies  instantly,  iind<^  the  pain  of  rebellion^ 
to  leave  their  manses ;  and  also  commanding  and 
diarging,  under  the  same  paii^,  cerUun  other  ma- 
ttmis^  ^^  Worse  a£Bected  to  the  obedience  of  our  late 
apcts  of  |)arliament,  to  remore  ftotn  the  capital,  and 
retire  beyond  the  water  of  Tay,  till  they  give  fer- 
ther  declaration  of  their  dispontion  *•"  The  treat* 
ment  of  the  Countess  of  Gowrie,  whose  husbaad 
had  been  lately  executed,  was  marked  with  the 
most  savage  inhumanity.  After  being  different 
times  repulsed  in  her  suits  in  behalf  ei  her  children, 
fthe  (me  day  met  the  King,  and  '^  reaching  at  his 
^oak  to  stay  his  Majesty,  Arran,  putting  her  from 
him,  did  not  only  overthrow  her,  whidi  was  easy  to 
do  in  respect  of  the  poor  lady's  weakness,  but  march- 
ed ov^  her,  who  partly  with  extreme  grief,  and 
partiy  witib  weakness,  swooned  presently  in  the 
open  street,  and  was  £un  to  be  conveyed  into  one  of 
the  next  houses,  wfa^ie  with  mudb  ado  they  recovered 
life  of  her  f/'  The  last  fact  whidi  I  shall  mention 
is»  ii  posttble,  a  proof  of  still  deeper  depravity, 
whether  it  be  viewed  in  a  political,  moral,  or  religious 
point  of  view.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
patriotic  asserter  of  Uie  liberties  of  the  Low  Coun- 

^  HjiH.  MSS.  num.  2dl.  6«.  Culd.  ili.  531.  Janet  Adam- 
9dn,  reKdt  of  Sir  James  MacgiH  af  RankeiUor,  Clerk  Begister, 
was  among  diesc  "  trowe  affectcii"  laiiee. 

t  Davison  to  Walsingham.  Cotton  MSS.  Caltg.  C.  viii.  84. 
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tries,  fell  at  this  time  by  the  bands  of  a  hired  as- 
sassin. When  the  news  of  his  death  came  to  Scot- 
land, the  King  said  openly,  that  the  prince  had  met 
with  such  an  end  as  he  deserved,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  court  rejoiced  at  the  event  *. 

A  government  so  much  at  variance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  nation,  and  which  trampled  so  out- 
rageously on  its  tenderest  and  most  sacred  feelings, 
could  not  maintain  itself  long*  The  people  groaned 
for  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  of  which  they  durst 
not  complain.  The  principal  courtiers  whom  Ar- 
ran  had  attached  to  him  by  his  favours,  disgusted 
at  his  arrogance  or  anticipating  the  ML  of  his  for- 
tunes, consulted  their  own  security  by  entering  into 
a  correspondence  with  those  who  were  likely  soon  to 
supplant  him.  His  power  rested  wholly  on  the 
dread  he  inspired,  and  the  ascendancy  which  he  had 
gained  over  the  royal  mind.  James  himself  b^an 
to  feel  unhappy,  though  he  still  continued  to  be 
the  slave  of  an  ignoble  and  vicious  favouritism  f  • 
In  these  circumstances,  the  exiled  noblemen,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  Elizabeth,  appearedonthe 
borders.  They  had  scarcely  entered  Scotland  when 
the  inhabitants  began  to  flock  to  their  standard,  and 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  63.  Cald.  iii.  435,  528. 

t  **  The  king  is  become  very  ill :  I  will  say  no  worse.  For 
being  at  the  hunting,  wben  be  came  borne,  be  drank  to  all  his  dogs. 
>imong  the  rest  he  had  one  called  TeU-true^  to  whom  he  spak& 
tbir  words :  Tell-true^  I  drink  to  thee  above  all  the  rest  of  my 
hounds  J  for  I  will  give  thee  more  credence  nor  either  the  Bishop 
or  Craig.''  (David  Hume  of  God$croft  to  Mr  James  Carmicbaeli 
March  20. 1584.    Cald.  iii.  750.) 
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'  by  the  time  that  they  had  reached  Stirling,  to  which 
the  court  retreated  on  their  approach,  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  with  a  numerous  army. 
After  meeting  with  a  slight  resistance,  they  entered 
the  town,  and  Arran  consulted  his  safety  by  flight. 
A  sh<»rt  negociation  followed ;  and  the  King  having 
come  from  the  castle,  the  nobles  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were, immediately  admitted  to  favour  arid  power. 
Melville  accompanied  the  banished  noblemen 
fccm  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  1585,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  months*. 

*  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  1^2— 1^4. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1585—1592. 

Melville  esoerts  kiMadf  in  rec^^>eri^  the  Uber- 
tks  of  the  ckureh^'-^xffktdties  in  the  wojf  efthis-^ 
se^fi»hnes^  of  the  restored  noblemen^-^kreateiml 
disiention  umof^  the  ministers  of  the  church — 
dogwaiism  of  the  King^-^^estor^^ioH  ^4he  thm- 
hgical  toUege  of  St  AndteUiS'-^MeMUe  re- 
wgani^s  the  College  of  Glasgou>---^aur?is  to  his 
place  at  St  Andrews — his  share  in  the  pro- 
cess against  Adamson — he  is  ordered  to  re- 
mote beyond  the  Tay — is  again  restored— exe- 
cution of  Queen  Mary — the  French  poet,  Du 
Bartas^  visits  the  university  of  St  Andrews--* 
annexation  of  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics 
to  the  crown — exertions  of  Melville  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armado — interview  between 
James  Melville  and  one  of  the  Spanish  Admi- 
rals— the  court  favourable  to  the  church — Robert 
Bruce — MehUle's  Stephanishion,  pronounced  at 
the  coronaU&n  of  the  Queen — Bancri^s  attach  on 
Uie  Church  of  Scotland-^i^ace^  recantatimy 
and  death  ofAdamsonr^parliamentary  establish 
ment  of  predryt^— remarks  upon  it. 


The  first  object  that  engaged  Melville*8  attention, 
after  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  which  lay  buried  under 
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tbe  late  patHaineiitary  laws.  Cansidering  the  cottrtipt 
inftuefiee  by  whkii  they  bad  been  procured^  the  irre- 
gtdar  itianner  in  which  they  were  enacted,  toid  the 
bal^ul  efi^ects  which  they  had  produced,  the  abro- 
.  gation  of  diese  laws  tnight  have  been  expected,  al- 
HiOBt  as  a  tnatter  of  course,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom*  But  it  soon  nppeared 
t)»rt;  this  measure  would  hare  to  encounter  the  most 
£rt^enuous  Opposition,  and  that  it  would  find  weak 
aiad  treax^herons  friends  in  those  who  were  under  the 
greatest  oUigatiot^s  to  support  it. 

The  removal  of  the  corruptions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  church,  during  the  late  malad*> 
ttiinbtration,  was  at  first  craved  by  the  nobility,  and. 
aoe^^ded  to  by  the  King  in  general  terms  *.     But,  in 
ti)^  bourse  of  the  conferences,  the  sagacity  of  Secretary 
Mfidtland  soon  discovered,  that^  provided  they  oh- 
tftitied  satisfaction  in  what  regarded  themselves,  the 
most  of  the  nobles  would  be  easily  induced  to  pass 
fimn  their  demands  respecting  the  churdi.    Em- 
Mdened  by  this  information,  the  King  opposed  any 
idteration  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  law,  as  touch- 
mg  on  his  prerc^ative,  which  he  was  determined  to 
tnaitoSain.     And  the  nobility  resolved  to  gratify  him 
in  %hi#,  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  and  their  good 
faith.    In  dl  the  manifestoes  which  they  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  they  professed  that  one  of  their 
primary  ofcjects  was  the  redress  of  the  grievances  un- 
Aet  whidi  the  chnrdh  laboured.  They  had  repeatedly 

^  Melrille's  Diary,  p*  164. 
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and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  the  same  cause 
during  their  exile  ^ ;  and  hy  this  means  had  secured 
the  good  wishes,  and  the  ccn-dial  support  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  recent  attempt.  The  hardships  and 
sufferings  which  the  ministers  of  the  church  had 
endured  were  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  in- 
violable attachment  which  they  had  shewn  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the  no- 
bility. Had  they  refused  to  approve  of  the  Koad  of 
RuthveUi  or  h^  they  afterwards  consented  to  retract 
the  approbation  which  they  had  given  it,  and  yielded 
their  support  to  the  administration  of  Arran,  they 
might  have  secured  to  themselves  favourable  terms» 
^or  at  least  have  escaped  persecution-^— they  might 
have  escaped  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  goods,  and 
exile,  and  this  last  wrong  and  insult,  for  whi^  they 
were  altogether  unprepared,  and  which  was,  in  some 
respects,  more  galling  and  intoleraUe  than  all  the 
former.  The  nobility  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
truth  of  these  allegations*  But  they  pleaded  that 
the  King  was  inflexibly  bent  on  the  maintenance 
of  episcopacy ;  that  he  felt  his  honour  implicated  in 
the  support  of  the  late  statutes ;  that  it  was  ueces* 
sary  to  humovir  him  and  to  gain  his  aflfections ;  that 
IMS  soon  as  their  power  lyas  firmly  established  tliey 
would  obtain  for  the  chiqxh  all  that  she  required ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  altercation  aros^ 
they  would  interpose  their  influence  between  her 
ministers  ^d  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign.     AU 

•  Cald.  ill.  32^,  329,  800.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  133. 
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this  was  oiily  an  excuse  for  bad  faith ;  and  it  was, 
moreover,  bad  policy.  The  King  could  not,  and  he 
would  not,  have  refused  the  joint  demands  of  the 
nobility  and  the  church  ;  his  honour  could  not  suf- 
fer so  much  from  giving  up  the  bishops  as  it  had 
done  from  declaring  good  subjects,  and  admitting 
into  his  secret  coundl,  men  whom  he  had  so  lately 
proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels ;  they  could  urge 
their  setise  of  duty  and  the  public  pledges  whiish 
they  had  giv^n,  with  more  propriety,  and  vnth 
less  risk  of  giving  offence,  than  their  own  personal 
x^laims ;  by  humouring  his  Majesty  in  the  manner 
proposed  they  would  foster  the  prejudices  which  ht 
had  unfortunately  conceived,  infuse  jealousies  of  him 
into  the  minds  of  his  best  subjects,  and  give  occa^ 
fiiori  to  discord  and  dissention  between  him  and  the 
ministers  of  the  church  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  boon  which, 
if  now  conferred,  would  allay  all  animosities,  diffuse 
Joy  and  gratitude  among  all  his  Majesty*s  subjects, 
and  establish  the  authority  of  his  present  counsellors 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  would,  if  withheld 
tin  a  future  and  distant  period,  produce  none  of 
these  salutary  eflfects — would  be  conferred  without 
cordiality,  and  accepted  without  confidence  *. 

From  the  charge  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude, 
to  which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  subjected  them- 
selves on  the  present  occasion,  justice  requires  that 
,we  should  except  the  Earl  of  Angus^  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  promises,  and  deeply  lamented  the 

*  Hume  of  Oodscroffs  Hist.  li.  375—381,  402—407.  Cald. 
iVu  853.  Sir  James  Meirille^s  Mem.  17  h 
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defection  qS  bis  peers.  Tbis  is  but  a  small  p*rt  of 
the  tribute  di*e  to  the  memory  of  the  looet  patitotie, 
]iif  uSft  ^  intelligent  of  ^e  Scots  nobility,  whose 
modest  and  i»nwyni9^  disposition,  and  retired 
habits^  prevented  him  from  tekii^  that  kad  in 
public  ^airs  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  xwky 
and  which  those  who  be^t  knew  His  worth  and  talents 
were  most  anxious  that  ha  should  uot  have  declined  *. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  mi^ortimes  of  princes 
and  commouwealths,  that  men  of  integrity  aaid  real 
pia4riotasm  have  shn«ak  from  the  contest  necessary 
to  obtain  aud  keep  possession  of  high  efildal  staticms, 
and  have  given  way  to  the  amUtious,  the  daring, 
md  the  imprincipled,  who  demied  no  sacrifices  too 
4iear  lor  the  enjoyment  of  pow^  and  scrupled  not  to 
m%  a  whofe  n^rtim  w  even  the  w>oddou  foe,  tliat  they 
Alight  ncftcue  their  own  names  from  obAcudty.  This 
vrill  continue  to  be  the  case  iintil  a  change  take 
place,  which  something  more  Ihan  the  reform  iif 
constitutional  laws  is  required  to  brisg.  about,  yAtsM 
it  shall  be  believed  that  the  affairs  of  a  nati.on  osa 
he  S9ia»dged  <m  the  same  principles  as  ^er  affdm^ 
and  when  sound  sense  and  upri^teess  of  intentioa 
shall  be  miofe  r^^ded  a^^d  a^ired  fay  the  imUio, 
than  a  talent  lor  intrigui^  and  bustle  and  slDkew^— a 
period,  as  to  the  near  approach  of  whidi,  the  wisest 
will  not  be  t^e  most  sanguine  in  ihsix  expectatioBs. 
One  c^  the  ^t  acts  of  the  aew  counselors  wasto 


*  Hume  of  Godscroft,  ii.  289,  293,  344,  375.     MelvUle^ 
Diary,  pp.  134,  164,  230.     Spots.  372. 
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advise  the  King  to  sttmBMm  a  paarU^uaent  to  be  hfld 

at  Linlithgow  in  the  month  of  JDecember.     Tbia 

was  oeeessary  to  rescind  the  forfeitures  under  whi<^ 

they  were  still  lyings  and  to  legalize  the  step  whioh 

they  had  lately  taken.      It  had  been  the  almoat 

unifox'm  practice,   since  the  Ref<»rniation,  iov  the 

General  AssemUy  to  convene  before  the  meeting  of 

Parliament^  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 

prepaiing  petitions  to  lay  before  that  hi^h  QomK. 

Aceordingly^  it  was  juc^ed  prope?  that  the  moder^ 

tor  of  last  assembly  should  catl  an  extraordimtry 

s^ieeting  to  be  held  at  Dunfermline  in  the  end  ^ 

November.    But  when  the  members  assembled^  tibie 

l^ovo^  alleging  an  express   oommand  from  bis 

Miyi^ty,  refused  them  admission  into  the  town; 

upon  which  they  met  in  the  fields  smd  a^joinned 

to  mec^t  i^aki  at  Linlithgow,  some  days  bdbjre  ibe 

opening  of  parliament  ^.  * 

In  the  interval  Melville  was  busily  employed  in 
jT^pressing  a  dissention  which  threatened  to  toeak 
out  among  his  brethren  respecting  the  late  subserip'* 
tion.  Trav^ing  through  different  parts  of  ti^ 
country,  he  uarged  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  pre- 
set occasion,  and  prevailed  on  the  subscribers  to 
^i^hoperato  with  their  brethren  in  petitioning  £ar  the 
xescinding  of  the  offensive  lawsf.  The  success 
which  attended  his  labours  was  nearly  blasted  after 
they  assonbled  at  Linlithgow.  A  preacher  intro- 
diiced  the  subject  into  the  pulpit,  and  condemn* 

^  MeWlle's  Diiirj,  pp.  .164~5.        t.  CM.  uu  810, 
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ed  the  conduct  of  the  subscribers.  Craig  con- 
sidered his  honour  as  affected  by  this,  and  pleached 
a  sermon  before  the  members  of  parliament,  in  which 
he  not  only  vindicated  what  he  had  done,  and  blam 
ihe  peregrine  ministers  (as  he  denominated  those 
who  had  fled  to  England) ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  once  maintained,  extended 
the  royal  prerogative  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
and  exhorted  the  noblemen,  instead  of  standing  upon 
their  innocence,  to  crave  pardon  of  his  Majesty  *. 
This  incident  would  have  led  to  consequences  :fetal 
to  the  church,  had  not  the  flame  been  allayed  by  the 
interposition  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate,  who 
persuaded  the  parties  to  postpone  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences  to  a  future  period.  This  affair 
being  accommodated,  a  deputation  of  ministers  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  nobility,  and  ^ain  to  urge 
the  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  They  intreated, 
reasoned,  expostulated,  threatened ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  only  answer  which  they  could  obtain 
was,  that  an  insuperable  obstacle  had  presented  it- 
self in  the  repugnance  of  the  royal  mind  to  their 
requests.  They  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  King,  and  this  produced  a 
personal  altercation  with  him,  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  received  them  very  ungra- 
ciously, repeated  all  the  charges  against  them  which 
hey  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Lennox  and 
Arran,  and  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
not  more  disrespectful   to  them,   than  they  were 

*  Life  of  Kttox,  Ii.  127.  comp.  Hameof  Godscioft,  11.  333 — 399. 
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ii»iecQrous  from  the  mouth  of  a  king.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hear  some  things 
in  reply,  which  were  not  the  most  grateful  to  his 
royal  ears.  Melville  defended  himself  and  his 
Iwethren  with  spirit,  and  hot  speeches  passed  be-, 
tween  him  and  his  Majesty  at  several  interviews. 

At  the  King's  desire  the  ministers  drew  up  their 
animadversions  on  the  laws,  whose  repeal  they  re- 
quested. When  these  were  presented,  his  Majesty 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  spent  a  whole 
day  in  writing  a  reply  to  them  with  his  own  hand. 
This  he  delivered  to  the  ministers  as  his  declaration 
and  interpretation  of  the  acts,  and  told  them  it 
should  be  as  authentic  as  an  act  of  parliament^.  It 
differed  very  considerably  from  the  declaration  lately 
published  by  authority,  and  which  James  now  thought 
pn^r  to  disavow  under  the  name  of  ^^  the  bishop 
of  St  Andrews's  own  declaration  f «"    But  still  it 

*  Printed' Calder wood,  pp.  193 — 196.  James  prefixed  to  his 
Declaration  the  words,  Ejus  est  expltccare  cujus  est  condere;  a 
legal  maxim  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  which  be 
dften  used  in  this  application.  King  James's  Works,  p«  520. 
Lord  Hailes,  Memorials,  i.  52. 

t  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  Majesty's  explications. 
'*  My  bisliops,  which  are  one  of  the  three  estates,  shall  have 
power,  as  far  as  God's  word  and  example  of  the  primitive  kirk 
will  permit,  and  not  according  to  that  man  of  sin  his  abominable 
abuses  and  corruptions.-^In  the  fourth  act,  /  discharge  all  juris* 
dictions  not  approved  in  parliament  and  conventions  without 
my  special  license.— ^I  acclain»e  not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doc«^ 
trine  in  religion,  salvation,  heresies,  or  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore.  I  allow  not  a  bishop  according  to  the  traditions  of  men  or 
SQventioiis  of  the  pope,  but  only  according  to  God^s  word.— -Fi- 
nally I  say  his  office  is  solum  vtivmintf  ad  vitam^  having  therefore 
some  prelation  and  dignity  above  his  brethren,  as  was  in  the  pri- 
VOL.  J.  Y 
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defended,  and  indicated  a  dispositiim  to  support,  tke 
lAain  encroaehmente  \vhich  had  been  made  on  the 
jnnsdictioit  and  liberties  of  the  church.  Notwilh^ 
standing  the  challenge  with  wliich  it  concluded,  the 
ministen  dedined  engaging  in  a  contest  in  whidi 
authority  would  have  supplied  the  lack  of  argun^it. 
As  parliament  was  in  haste  to  eondude  its  business, 
they  contented  theaiselves  with  presenting  a  suppli- 
cation to  the  King,  in  which,  afber  expressing  thdr 
saiisfiu^tioxi  at  the  display  which  he  had  given  of 
bis  ^  knowlec^  and  judgement,"  they  crayed  that 
the  snbjeet  shiMild  be  submitted  tagrave  consnltation; 
that  the  execution  of  the  ob^cttonable  acts  diould 
be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of  parliament; 
tbat  they  should  have  liberty  to  hold  their  eedesi- 
asticsl  assemblies  as  heretofoie  ^  that  Ae  bisIui|B 
fiiiettld  assume  no  moijr  power  than  they  exereised 
befoM  the  kte  enaetments;  and  that  aU  mimsteis 
and  masters  of  colleges  should  be  restored  to  their 
places  and  possessions.  The  last  article  of  their 
requcbt  was  ratified  by  the  estates  *• 
This  pailiament  dissolved  without  fulfilling  any  of 

mttive  kitk.^— Tor  eonclu<}ie,  I  cbnfess  attd  acknowledge  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  bead  and  lawgiver  to  tire  same,  and  whatsomever 
perton  doth  arrogate  to  himself  as  head  of  the  kirk,  and  not  ss 
iktomber,  to  stmpend  or  alter  any  thing  that  the  word  of  God 
hath  onl  J  remitted  unto  them,  that  man,  I  saj,  committeth  manifest 
idolatry,  and  sinneth  against  the  Father,  in  not  trusting  the  word 
of  the  Son ;  against  the  Son,  lit  not  obeying  htm,  and  taking  his 
place  ;  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  said  Holy  Spirit  bearing  coo< 
trary  record  to  his  conscience.^ 

*  Cald.  iii.  810—^88,  253.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  175—179. 
Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  395. 
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tb^  expectatkms  which  had  beeb  excited  by  the  cir* 
ctimstances  in  which  it  met.  In  the  \otg  list  of  it» 
acts,  consisting  cif  sO  vtrntj  rktiflcatidtilr  to  noblemetf 
and  gentlemen  who  hftd  been  lately  outlawed,  and 
in^dnding  the  natnes  of  hundreds  of  their  retaiti^^^ 
\re  loofe%  Tain  for  OAe  statute  calculated  to  Secure 
personal  ol*  public  liberty  against  {he  inva^fdus  at 
ajfbitarary  powfer  *  On' the  otheir  hand  it  decreed 
tbe  punishmetft  of  death,  **  to  be  executed  with  HIS, 
rigattt-,**  stgaawt  such  iis  shoVdd  publicly  or  privately 
speak  to  the  reproach  of  his  Majesty's  periton  <!fi 
government,  <3^  Should  misccmstrue  faicr  proceedings ; 
and  it  prohibited,  lind^f  the  painif  of  secSition,  all 
leagues  or  bands  among  the  subjects  without  his  M^ 
jeisf y's  prifity  and  consent,  under  whoever  pretext 
€My  should  be  madef :  although  the  principal  mem* 
is/^rs  MeA  their  siiats*  it  that  parliament  to  a  le^^e 
of  this  deScii)kti4n,  tod  had'  rec^ntiy  been  charged^ 
by  ope^  potlamaftibn,  vdth  using  those  vei^  firee- 
d6ms  agamSt  which  th^  noW  denotoiced  so  e:tam'^ 
pliry  a  punishment.  Th6  despotical  acts  of  Arran'rf 
parliament  were  le^  unt6u6hed ;  and  although  some 
of  tliem  were  in  whde  or  in  part  rescinded  or  dis* 
abled  by  subsequent  statutes,  yet  others  continue 
to  this  day  to  disgrace  our  legal  code,  and  recourse 
has  been  ^d  to  them,  even  in  modem  times,  oy 

*  The  only  act  which  has  the  semblance  of  this  is  that  which 
Mlibtes  to  charges  super  tnquirendis  ;  and  all  the  provision  which 
it  Aiakes  is^  that  the  charge  shall  be  subscribed  bj  four  of  the 
chi^f  o£B:cers  of  state.    Act.  Pari*  Scot.  iii.  377 • 

t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  375,  376. 
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bigh-flying  statesmen  and  court-lawyers  to  crush  op- 
position to  unpopular  measures,  or  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  incurred  their  political  resentment. 
It  has  been  remarked^  that  the  lords^  after  the  inter- 
prize  of  RuthTeUf  "  improved  the  opportunity  of 
insinuating  themselves  into"  the  king's  ''favour  with 
little  dexterity  *."  It  appears  that  they  w&ce  now 
convinced  of  their  error ;  and  as  they  were  men  by 
no  means  destitute  of  sagacity,  their  conduct  shews 
what  was  the  most  likely  way  of  securing  the  royal 
^voun 

James  was  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  ^e ; 
^d  as  he  early  arrived  at  maturity,  his  character 
had  already  unfolded  itself,  and  his  capacity  appear- 
ed to  greater  advantage,  and  perhaps  was  really 
greater,  than  at  any  future  period  of  his  life  f-  He 
possessed  a  natural  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
fluency  of  speech,  which  had  an  imposing  effect, 
and  impressed  strangers  with  an  idea  of  his  ta- 
lents which  subsequent  ^acquaintance  invariably 
tended  to  diminidi.  He  was  no);  deficient  in  learn- 
ing, but  his  knowledge  was  of  th|d;  kitd  which  i$ 
often  attained  by  persons  of  high  rank  but  slender  in* 

*  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scot,  it*  419* 

t  *^  Encore  (says  the  French  ambassador  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sillery,  Octobei*  31.  1606.)  qu^un  Gentilhomme 
d^honneur  m^ait  dit,  que  tons  ceux  de  cette  maison  promettent 
merveille  josqu'a  l^age  de  ^0  ans,  raais  que  de-^'la  en  avant  ila  di- 
minuent  Men  ;  m^allegnant  k  ce  propos  {^example  do  Koi  present.'^ 
He  adds,  speaking  of  Prince  Henry :  •*  Toutelbis  ce  qui  fcit 
centre  cela,  c^est  que  celui  ci  tient  beancoup  de  sa  mere.*'  Ani- 
bassades  de  M.  de  la  fioderie,  torn.  i.  p*  402, 
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tellect,  who  have  received  a  good  education.  The  soil 
being  thin  but  well  improved,  the  abundance  of  the 
first  crops  excited  hopes  which  were  not  afterwards 
gratified.  The  taste  which  he  had  (Contracted  for 
study,  and  which,  to  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  would 
have  aiForded  an  innocent  and  agreeable  relaxation, 
only  ministered  to  his  vanity,  and  created  a  feverish 
thirst  for  literary  fame,  which  could  be  gratified 
only  by  courtly  adulation.  His  studies  never  iiy 
terfered  with  his  amusements;  but  they  diverted 
him  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  confirmed 
and  aggravated  the  errors  of  his  administration. 
When  he  should  have  been  learning  the  art  of  go^ 
vemment  he  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
muses ;  and  while  his  ministers  were  perverting  all 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  grinding  the  faces  of 
his  subjects  with  oppression,  he  was  busied  in  com- 
posing and  publishing  "  rules  and  cautelis  for  Scottish 
poesy  *."    Having  little  mind  of  his  own,  he  was 

*  Jameses  firat  pub^cation,  which,  made  its  appearance  daring 
the  reign  of  Arran,  is  entitled  "  I'he  F.ssayes  of  a  Prentise  In 
the  Divine  art  of  Foesle.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas 
Vautroullier.  1584.  Cum  Privilegio  Regali."  Small  4to.  P  in 
fours.  It  consisted  of  sonnets  and  oUier  poems,  partly  original  and 
partly  translated ;  and  of  **  Ane  scbort  treatise  conteining  some 
levlis  &  cautelis  to  be  obseruit  &  escbewit  in  Scottis  Poesie.^' 
This  last  is  in  prose.  The  "  Metapboricall  invention  of  aTragedie 
called  Phoenix^*  was  intended  to  commemorate  bis  late  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox.  The  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  Lucap  wat 
evidently  chosen  to  convey  Jameses  high  notions  of  royal 
power,  ^nd  to  reflect  on  his  nobility  who  were  then  living  in 
England.     Having  said  that  all  the  rivers  ar^  supplied  from  the 
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moulded  by  those  who  were  near  him,  and  whom 
vanUy  or  affection  induced  him  to  imitate.  Hence 
the  motdy  and  heterogeneous  composition  of  his 
character — ^that  love  of  letters  which  was  combined 
with  a  passion  for  low  i^rts  and  buffoonery ;  those 
pretensions  to  religion  wjjich  were  discredit^  by 
vulgar  pro&neness  and  the  coars^t  blaq^emy; 
and  those  maxims  of  p<^itical  wisdom  which  were 
mixed  up  in  his  speeches  ^d  writings  with  the  most 
undisguised  avowid  of  the  principles  of  ^bscdute  au- 
tl^ority*  The  fonn^  were  instilled  into  bis  mind  by 
bis  early  instructors :  the  latter  he  drank  in  from  his 
ocHTupt  &ypurites  and  tbe  base  companions  whcmi 
they  placed  around  him.    Other  princes  were  in  love 

pceaiQy  v^liich  could  sufier  no  diminutioD  hj  their  CQnspiring  to 
withhold  iheii-  waters,  be  goes  on  : 

^  py^n  sjclii^e :  l^on^k  rabjfote  dQ  conjure 
For  to  rebell  against  their  prince  and  king  : 
By  leuing  him,  altho  they  hope  to  smiire 
That  grace  wherewith  God  maks  him  for  to  ling. 
Though  by  his  gifts  he  shew  himself  bening 
To  help  their  need  and  make  them  thcfreby  gaine. 
Yet  lacke  of  them  no  harm  to  him  doth  bring/ 
When  they  to  i-ue  their  folic  shall  be  fain« 

The  hest  waj  of  making  tlie  reyal  pedant  to  *'  rup  ^  foUj" 
would  bare  been  to  have  left  bim  to  live  hy  bk  sotfwiets,  in  vbicb 
case  be  would  soon  have  Mi  that  dependence  fr«fn  wbich  inany 
better  poets  have  not  been  able  to  save  tbemsdvef  .-Barnes  Car- 
nicbael,  in  a  letter  wri^n  from  London  to  tk%  Earl  ^  Apgitfi 
Feb.  27*  iSSSy  mentions  that  ^^  tbel^ing^sPoir^iirA^'  bad  JQSt  arriv- 
ed, and  '*  some  sentences  and  verses  are  not  well  liked  of,  as  h^ 
being  a  king  of  great  expectation,  to  whom  Im  birth-right  hath 
destinat  and  provided  great  kingdooas.  And  the  ^rs^  which 
are  a  commentarie  to  the  prosci  Qjuo  duce^*  &c.  (Cald.  ii.  p.  745.) 
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with  deictic  power :  James  thought  he  could  de- 
monstrate its  reasonableness,  and  was  not  satisfied 
unless  he  could  produce  the  same  conviction  in  the 
breasts  of  others.  He  emjdoyed  both  the  so^tre  and 
the  pen  in  its  defence,  and  those  who  ventured  to 
impose  his  measures,  had  to  encounter  the  dogmatism 
«f  the  disputant  as  well  as  the  vn*ath  of  the  despot. 

Poetry,  politics,  and  divinity,  were  the  three  sulv 
jects  on  which  his  Majesty  was  fond  of  displaying 
his  talents.    The  poets  were  more  disposed  to  pay 
their  court  to  him  than  to  contest  his  merits ;  there 
were  few  pcditidans  at  that  time  who  were  so  bold 
as  to  lay  down  rules  to  kings,  or  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  actions;  so  that  the  chief  oppodl* 
tion  which  James  met  with  was  from  divines,  who 
wanted  taste  to  perceive  or  politeness  to  applaud 
the  beauties  of  his  sonnets,  insinuated  their  doubts 
of  the  political  aphorisms  which  he  gave  out,  and 
flaHy  contradicted  his  theological  dogmas.    James, 
<m  the  contrary,  prided  himself  greatly  on  his  skill  in 
divinity,  and  verily  thought  that  he  could  settle  a 
theological  question,  or  make  a  commentary,  or 
handle  a  text,  better  than  all  the  divines  of  his  king* 
dom.     This  ai^ared  very  conspicuously  in  the  late 
ecmferenoes  at  Linlithgow.    In  the  same  paper  in 
which  he  disclaimed  the  right  of  judging  in  doctrine, 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  hereides,  he  dogmatis* 
ed,  and  interpreted,  and  created  heresies,  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  confidence.    And  he  concluded 
with  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  cleri- 
cal corps :  "  Whatsoever  I  have  affirmed,  I  will  offer 
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me  to  prove  by  the  word  of  God^  purest  ancients,  and 
modem  neotericks^  and  by  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  kirks."  He  gave  another  display  of  his 
passion  for  polemics  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament.  Having  gone  to  Edinburgh,  he  attended 
worship  in  the  High  Churdi.  Balcanquhall,  in  the 
course  of  bis  sermon,  advanced  something  whidi 
was  derc^tOTy  to  the  authority  of  bishops ;  upon 
which  James  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  interrupting 
the  preacher,  asked  him,  what  Scripture  he  had  tot 
that  assertion.  Balcanquhall  said,  he  could  bring 
sufficient  prorf  from  Scripture  for  all  that  he  had 
asserted.  The  King  denied  this,  and  pledged  his 
kingdom  that  he  would  prove  the  contrary ;  adding, 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  preachers  to  busy  them- 
selves about  such  causes  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  was 
aware  of  their  intentions  and  would  look  afta*  them. 
This  interlude  continued  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  m 
hour,  to  the  great  edifieati<m  of  the  audience ;  after 
which,  James  resumed  his  seat,  and  heard  the  sermon 
to  the  end.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  skir- 
mish. The  preacher  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  where 
his  Majesty  had  the  satisfaction  of  engaging  him  in 
dose  combat  for  more  than  an  hour  *•  Not  long 
after  this,  he  signalized  himself  in  a  contest  with  an 
adversary  of  a  different  description*  A  great  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  other  spectators  being  assembled 
in  Holyroodhouse,  James  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  was 
produced ;  his  Majesty  singly  entered  the  lists  with 

•  Henry  Widdrington  to  Secretary  Walsiogliauii  January  7. 
1585.  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  2'i7. 
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him,  beat  that  practised  disputant  from  all  his  de* 
ieuces,  and  was  saluted  victor  by  acclamation  ♦• 
James  has  often  been  accused  of  cowardice ;  but,  at 
least,  he  discovered  no  lack  of  courage  or  keenness 
in  fighting  for  his  civil  supremacy  against  popish 
priests,  and  for  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  against 
presbyterian  parsons.  In  the  language  of  his  an- 
cestor. 

He  turned  and  gave  them  baith  their  paikis, 
For  he  durst  ding  na  udir, 

Men  said. 

The  conduct  of  the  nobility,  in  referring  the  hii- 
nisters  to  the  king  for  an  answer  to  their  petitions, 

^-Moyses*  Mem.  p.  J  32.  Johnstoni  Hist.  Rer.  Bnt.  p.  125« 
The  Jesuit  here  referred  to  was  uncle  to  tbe  Earl  of  Huntiy  ^  and 
is  commonly  designed  *' Jacobus  Goidonus  HvrUiceus^''  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  "Jacobus  Gordonus  LesmorcEUs^'^  who  was  also 
a  Scotsman  and  a  controversial  writer  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Spots  wood  calls  him  *'  a  simple  man,  and  not  deeply  learned.^* 
(Hist.  p.  366.)  But  this  is  a  mistake^  Gordon  was  well  versed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  ag^,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
protestant  divines  did  not  look  on  him  as  a  despicable  adversary. 
(Glassii  Philol.  Sacra  Accommod.  torn.  ii.  par  i.  p.  48,  &.c.) 
Charters  8ay09  '^  Peter  Blackburn  wrote  a  book  s^gain^t  James 
Gordon  the  Jesuit."  (Short  Account  of  Scots  Divines,  p.  4.  MS. 
in  Adv.  Lib.)  The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  February  1587,  relates  to  it.  **  Aitt'nt  }* 
dtsput  had  betwixt  M iH  James  Gordoun  and  Peeter  b:ackburne 
comittit  to  y^  revieu  pf  Mr  Andro  Melyill  and  cer^aine  brciher, 
tbe  said  Mr  Andro  reportit  y'  on  y*  pairt  of  y*  naid  Mr  James 
and  y*  enemies  they  fand  threat  diligence  and  sophistrie :  alwayes 
they  praised  god  for  y*  knowledge  gevin  to  y'  brother,  in  whose 
ans''  they  had  foupd  solid  judgement  and  great  lieht  to  ^*  }>'-uisc 
of  gdd  and  overthrow  of  y*  eneroie.**  (Book  of  the  Universal! 
Kirk.  f.  152,  a.) 
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instead  of  traneactbg  the  busiaefis  th^siflelves,  prd- 
duced  jmother  evil  beside  that  of  fostariBg  the  un- 
happy dispo»tion  which  James  had  omtrarted  for 
controversy.  In  their  censures  of  public  measures, 
the  preachers  had  hitherto  said  nothing  which  im- 
plied a  reflection  upon  the  King  pers(mally>  but  had 
uniformly  imputed  the  feults  which  they  eondf^mned, 
and  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  to  the 
advice  and  influence  ot  his  counsellors.  What  had 
taken  place  at  Linlithgow,  joined  to  the  galling  dis- 
appointment which  they  had  met  with,  drove  some 
of  them  to  a  different  course.  In  particular,  James 
Gibson,  minister  of  Pencaitland,  in  a  sermon,  which 
he  preached  in  Edinburgh,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing indiscreet  language,  ^^  I  thought  that  ei^tain 
James  Stewart,  lady  Jesabel  his  wife,  smd  WilUfua 
Stewart,  had  persecuted  the  church,  but  now  I  have 
found  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  King  himself: 
As  Jeroboam  and  his  posterity  were  rooted  out  for 
staying  of  the  true  worshipping  of  God,  so  I  fear 
that  if  our  King  continue  in  his  present  course  he 
shall  be  the  last  of  his  race."  He  was  immediately 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  having  ac- 
knowledged the  expressions  which  he  had  employed, 
was  declared  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  treason, 
and  imprisoned  until  further  steps  were  takea 
against  him  *.    He  was  afterwards  liberated  from 

*  Becord  of  Privy  Council,  2l8t  and  23d  Dec.  1535.  Aq 
account  of  a  very  curious  Qonversatlon  between  the  King  and  the 
pisoner,  before  the  coi)n^l|  is  ios^rted  iQ  Wodrow's  lofe  of 
Gibson,  pp.  2,  3. 
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prison  and  lai4  utideir  au^pension  by  the  G^nter^l 
A»$embly ;  but  mi  the  King  vf^  nwommoifkly  smisgi^ 
tive  as  to  paraonal  afiroBts,  wd  paidoned  tbem  with 
greater  dilffieuUy  than  an  attempt  upon  his  crown  *, 
he  ooDtinued  long  after  to  resent  the  liberty  which 
Gibson  had  taken  with  his  name  f  • 

Thongh  the  parliament  had  passed  an  act  restoring 
the  ^JQcted  professors  to  their  places,  J^Ielville  found 
it  impossible  to  resume  his  academical  employment, 
as  the  plague  bad  dispersed  the  students,  and  the 
New  College  had  been  completely  disorganised 
during  his  i^si^nee.  When  James  Melville  fled 
into  England,  Adamson  assumed  the  superiptend- 
i^ee  (^  its  afl&irs*  At  first  he  attempted  to  ingra* 
tiate  himself  with  the  young  men,  by  makipg  pro- 
leemons  of  9:eat  respect  for  their  principal ;  but 
not  siUBi^eediBg  in  this  he  altered  his  coiurse.  He 
intenogated  them  on  the  lectures  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  tp  hjBar,  and  tlie  doctrine  which 
they  had  been  taught  on  particular  topics,  and  made 
use  of  the  information  which  he  acquired  in  this 
way  to  inflame  his  Majesty   against   Melville  f. 

*  Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  v.  pp.  437,  489. 

t  Kecord  of  Privy  Council.  Sep,  24. 1586.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk, 
ff.  150,  153.  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  July  15. 
1590.  Gibson  being  apprehended  a  second  tinne  in  Novi  mber 
1590,  for  resoniing  the  exercise  of  bis  office,  Duncanson,  one  of 
the  King's  chaplains,  said  that  the  people  were  oflended  that  he 
was  so  hardly  used,  while  Jesuits  Were  overlooked.  James  re- 
plied that ''  no  Jesuit  had  wronged  bis  person  so  much  as  James 
Gibson."  Cald.  iv.  211,  212.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Gibbon,  p.  6. 

X  Discoursing  one  day  on  this  subject,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  By 
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The  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  the  pre-emraencc 
of  bishops,  formed  the  leading  features  of  his  own 
discourses  from  the  chair  and  the  pulpH ;  a  mode 
of  teaching  which  was  extremely  acceptable  to  the 
King  and  his  courtiers,  who^  although  they  often 
condemned  the  introduction  of  state-afl^irs  on  such 
occasions,  had  no  objections  to  the  practice,  when  it 
was  employed  to  exalt  the  pren^ative  and  eulo- 
gize their  administration.  But  the  students,  who 
were  not  altogether  strangers  to  such  controversies, 
and  we^e  jealous  of  the  bishop,  examined  the 
quotations  which  he  made,  and  the  authorities  to 
which  he  referred  in  support  of  his  opinions,  and 
triumphantly  exposed  the  inidelities  or  inaccurades 
which  they  detected  *.  Other  arts  of  annoyanee, 
such  as  young  men  are  extremely  apt  to  use  against 
those  who  hare  incurred  their  dislike,  were  employ- 
ed by  them  f  ;  so  that  the  Inshop  was  glad  to  give 
up  his  prelections,  and  to  avail  himself  of  aa  order 
of  court  to  leave  St  Andrews,  and  supply  the  fdace 
of  the  ministers  who  had  forsaken  the  capital  t. 

the  Lord  God,  Sir,  (for  the  bishop  did  not  scruple  to  entourage 
his  Majesty  in  his  habit  of  profane  swearin^r)  had  that  enemy  to 
lawful  authority  remained  another  half-year,  he  had  pulled  the 
crown  off  your  head  by  his  seditious  doctrine:  For  he  taught 
that  kings  should  come  by  election,  as  the  multitude  pleased  to 
put  them  up  or  down."  (Cald.  iii.  530.) 

*  Cald.  iii.  530, 

t  Davison  to  Walsjngharo,  Cottou  MSS.  Callg.  C.  vii.  78. 

X  Adamson  felt  himself  exposed  to  similar  affionts  at  EdiQ- 
burgh.  The  council  ordered  a  proclamation,  ^'  that  Bane  mak 
prouocation  to  the  archicbischop  of  8anctand."  He  ha4  ^^ 
called  over  *^  to  use  the  pastoral  office  ivithin  the  said  burgh,*' 
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Irritated  by  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with, 
and  averse  to  the  system  of  theological  instructiim, 
lie  procured  a  warrant  to  convert  the  New  College 
into  a  school  of  philosophy,  to  invest  Robertson, 
who  had  becooie  subs^vient  to  his  purposes,  with 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  to  make  such  other  ar- 
rangements in  it  as  he  should  think  proper  ^; 

Inuring  the  winter  of  the  year  1586,  James  Mel-, 
ville  was  employed  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
Court  of  Session  in  getting  these  deeds  reduced, 
and  in  taking  such  other  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
restore  the  college  to  its  forma:  state  f .  His  uncle, 
in  the  mean  time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Glas- 
gow with  his  old  friend  the  rector,  who  had  re- 
quested his  assistance  in  reorganizing  the  university 
in  that  city.  Hay,  and  the '  other  patr<ms  of  the 
institution,  were  very  urgent  that  he  would  remain 
witli  them,  and  resume  his  former  situation,  which^ 
owing  to  the  public  confusions,  had  continued  va- 
cant since  the  death  of  Smeton :]:.  To  induce  him 
to  comply  with  their  request,  they  offered  him  the 
mofit  liberal  terms  in  point  of  salary,  and  promised 

and  certain  of  the  inhabitants  had  employed  "  their  wives  and 
bairns^'  to  insult  him  in  various  ways,  pretending  ignorance,  &c« 
(Record  of  Privy  Council,  Sept.  26.  1584.) 

♦See  Note  DO. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  180. 

X  On  the  10th  of  January  1585  (i.  e.  1586,  according  to  mo* 
•dern  computation)  Mr  Patrick  Sharp  was  nominated  anil  pre- 
fented  to  the  place  of  principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  vacant 
by  the  decease  of  Mr  Thomas  Smeton.  (Register  of  Presenta*- 
tron  to  Benefices,  Sec.  toI.  ii^  f*  140.) 
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*6  d(r  eT«y  thing  in  tlieJr  power  ta  render  bw  sittia- 
ikfti  agree&ble.  Btit>  altliotigh  he  reta^^d  a  ^reM 
tffeetkxi  for  th^  college  of  Glasgow,  whidhf  he  iHsd^ 
to  tidl  his  eldest  imtn,  atx)  was  sensiUe  that  h^  had 
ihe  prospect  of  eAjoyitig  far  moite  ^s(mal  oOfn^t 
there  than  in  any  other  plac^,  yet  duch  w^ro  his 
convictions  of  tfce  nafionat  uliBly  of  the  Aew  coifed 
of  St  Andrews,  as  a  tbeologicd  and  literary  esta- 
teshment,  that  he  could  not  tbink  of  des^f^g  it» 
Md  determined  to  force  h^nis^lf  a  secoi^  time  fytm 
Glasgow,  against  his  own  i^Bnatioti  and  the' soli* 
citations  of  his  B^st  firiends^*.  He  aecot^n^y  <«:* 
turned  to  St  Ambews  in  the  mo^  of  Mibfeh,  and 
recommenced  his  lectures  after  an  interfiiisfidot  of 
fwoyea¥sf. 

Next  to  Arran,  thete  was  no  iitdividnid  in  the 
lAation  who  was  so  universally  fiiffifted  as  aM^- 
bishop  Ada»)son.  He  had  been  ihe  ihie  ndimH 
of  the  laws  which  overturned  the  eectftliMSed 
diseipRnc.  He  had  lent  all  the  hiffliieik^  <)f  Md 
derieal  character  and  of  his  episcopal  power  fo  tte 
support  of  the  late  detestable  administm^on ;  mid 
he  had  employed  his  pen  in  arraigning  the  ex- 
iled  noblemen  and  ministers  as  traitors,  tradnfc- 
ing  their  characters  before  the  world,  and  attempt- 
ing to  drive  them  from  the  asylum  which  tiiey  had 
foimd  in  England.  His  dis^ace  otight  to  have 
accompanied  the  fall  of  the  adtniiiistrition  with 

*  Mdvini  Epifitolaei  f^  70^.  TU 
t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  180. 
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wliieb  Iki  bad  dioi^ii  to  connect  bi»  fbrtimeaL  It 
does  not  i^pear  tba*  the  King  erer  felt  for  Adamsoa 
tlmt  personal  f»TOur  wfaieh  he  still  retained  for  Ar- 
nea  ^ ;  bnt  lumng  resdved  to  maintain  qpisoepatjr^ 
lie  judged  it  necessary  to  protect  the  archbishop* 

James  Mdrille  preadied  at  the  (^lening  of  the 
provincial  synod  of  Fife  which  met  at  St  Andrews 
in  Afvil  JM60  In  tfafe  course  of  the  sermon,  after 
discDurMig  of  the  soriptnral  government  estaUitsA^ 
m  the  dmidh  of  Scotland,  die  preadber  turned  to 
the  archbishops  who  was  sitting  with  grestt  dignity 
in  die  assembly,  and  charged  him  with  overthrow- 
img  this,  in  riolafion  of  his  own  pvomisoB;  and 
l^en  addressing  hin^df  to  the  memb^^  of  the^ 
synod  exhorted  them  to  act  the  part  of  bold  chir- 
lu'geoBS  in  cattin|^  off  sudi  a  corrupt  member. 
Adamson  com]daitted  of  this  injury ;  but  the  synod 
immediately  converted  the  admonitions  of  the 
]nreach^  into  fermal  charges,  and  put  the  bishop  aa 
his  trial.  He  at  firs*  refiised  to  answer,  and  assert*^ 
ed  that  it  was  his  prerc^tive  to  judge  the  synod, 
instead  of  their  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  con- 
duct.    But,  after  bemg  repeatedly  summoned,  he 

*  Tbe  caotiuvonte  of  Jancs'f  attAoliiaeat  to  that  worthliesf 
fKWWsritt  afiber  b»  rcmofvd,  is  mentioMl  by  H.  Woddryngton  in 
» letter  to  SeeffeUrjr  Wabisgfafam  (Jan.  7. 1585)  Coiton  MSS. 
€«lig.  €•  ?iii*  237.  And  hj  the  Frcncb  ambassftdor  in  a  letter 
to  D^EmKval,  Oct.  SU  1586.  (Extract  of  ibe  Dispatches  of 
Cowodke.)  It  appears  ako  from  the  circomstaDce  of  bis  nol 
iXimg  op  Ibe  office  of  Cbanoellor,  bat  committing  tbe  discharge 
of  dis  4oties  to  Secretary  MbMaiadv  m  Vioe-ChaDOellor,  which 
>eein9  to  hare  been  an  oifioe  oreated  for  the  occasion.  (Cravr* 
ford's  Offieera  of  Stote,  pp.  140. 143«  146.) 
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attended,  and  gave  in  objections  to  their  procedure, 
and  answers  to  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
To  the  charge  of  having  assumed  the  exercise  of  an 
unlawful  office,  he  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy  brfore  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  he  defended  his  conduct  in 
overthrowing  the  presbyteries,  by  pleading  the  acts 
of  parliament,  which  he  dared  the  synod  to  impeach. 
Among  other  things*,  he  required  that  Melville^ 
his  nephew,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay  should  be 
ren^KHred  as  his  declared  enemies ;  but  the  synod 
allowed  them  f o  retain  theijr  seats  after  they  had 
deared  themselves  of  malice  in  the  usual  way«  On 
this  ground  Adamson  protested,  and  appealed  to 

*  Tbe  bishop  objected  to  roUiig  elders,  aod  professors  of 
UDiverftities,  \f  bo  bad  not  received  imposition  of  bands,  baviog  a 
voice  in  tbe  synod  5  and  in  particular  to  Robert  Wilkie,  who  was 
chosen  moderator.  In  his  answer  to  the  bisbop*s  reasons  of 
appeal,  James  Melville  says  :  *•  He  distingnisheth  the  clergy  from 
the  laicks.  This  smelletfa  of  tbe  pride  of  papistry  and  arrogadcy  bf 
the  sbavelings.'— Mr  Ro^  Wilkie  was  appointed  be  the  act  of  the 
reformation  of  tbe  colleges  to  teach  theology,  [Does  this  mean 
that  Wilkie  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  the  N^w  Col- 
lege ?]  aad  to  expone  the  Scriptures,  as  Origeii,  in  Akxanirina 
Ecclesia^  being  but  Ludimagister^  and  yet  approved  by  the  best 
bishops  of  Palestina  before  whom  be  teacbed  in  Dtvinky.  Mr 
Robert  Wilkie  had  been  upon  the  exercise  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  the  first  erection  of  the  presbyterie  of  St  Andrews  beoon« 
mon  vote  of  the  brethren  elected  and  ordained  arf  elder  of  the 
stmen,  and  bath  from  that  time  still  laboured  in  tbe  word  and 
doctrine.^'  (Cald.  iti.  869.)  Wilkie  was  at  tins  time  a  pro« 
fessor  in  St  Leonardos  college,  and  in  tbe  montli  of  June  follow* 
tog  was  elected  .  minister  and  pastor  of  tbe  congregatioii  fA  St 
Andrews.  (Record  of  Kirk  SessioOy  penult.  Juniii  1586.) 
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the  Greneral  A^embly.    Notwithstanding  this,  the 
synod  proceeded,  found  Adamson  guilty,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  excommunicated,  which  was  immediately 
done,  at  their  appointment,  by  Andrew  Hunter^ 
minister  of  Cambee.     As  soon  as  the  synod  was 
dissolved,  the  archbishop  drew  up  an  excommunica- 
tion of  Melville  and  some  other  ministers,  which 
he  caused  his  servants  to  read  in  the  church  ;  and 
addressed  a  complaint  and  appeal  to  the  King,  the 
privy  council^  and  the  estates  *. 

Without  den3ring  that  Adamson  merited  the 
censure  inflicted  on  him,  I  cannot. help  thinking 
that  the  procedure  of  the  synod  was  precipitant  and 
irregular.  The  manner  in  which  JaiAes  Melville 
introduced  the  affair  was  certainly  a  material  pre- 
judging of  the  cause.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
his  uncle  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  was  to  act  At  any  rate,  both  had  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  bishop ;  and  although  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  had  conceived  malice  against  him,  and 
might  not  warrant  the  sjmod  to  exclude  them  from 
a  voiee  in  the  trial,  yet  their  voluntarily  declining  to 
act  as  judges,  would  have  given  an  appearance  of 
greater  decorum  and  impartiality  to  the  process.    In 


*  Cald.  ill.  858—^65.  Melville's  Diarj,  pp.  180—182. 
SpoU.  345—6.  ^'  April  26*  1586.  Bishop  of  St  And*  ezcoma- 
Bioalion,  ^Ik  was  acted  in  fyff,  to  be  intimat  and  registrat.'*  (Ab- 
litnci  of  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh .  Wodrow.  MSS* 
Advoc.  Lib.  vol.  21.  4to.)  Adamson  himself  appears  to  say  that 
be  sentence  against  bim  was  intimated  through  tbe.kiqgdom* 
(Epist.  ad  Jac.  Reg.  ante  Paraph.  Jobi«) 

TOL.    I.  Z 
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fij»e»  to  gain  in  any  due  measure  the  end  proposed, 
it  was  fit  that  the  sentence  should  have  higher  au- 
tbority  tham  that  of  a  prorindal  synod,  and  that 
the  cause  should  have  heeu  referred  to  the  General 
Assembly,  especially  as  the  bishop  had  appealed  to 
that  judicature.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  n)inister$  were  afraid  that  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  Aasembly  would  be  overawed  by  the  King»  who 
iiad  siunmoned  it,  and  in  whose  presence  it  was  to 
be  held.  It  is  probaUe»  too,  that  the  general  odium 
wder  which  Adam^n  lay  at  this  time  among  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  county,  pushed  on  the 
synod  to  adopt  such  hasty  apd  decisive  measmres 
against  him  ^. 

It  has  been  siud,  that  '*  the  personal  emulation 
between  Melville  and  Adamson"  mingled  with  the 
disputes  of  tbe  church,  and  heightened  thiem.    I 

*  **  Tbe  bishop  is  roarvileunlie  hated  of  all  the  protestants,  his 
life  very  slanderous  and  8han[>full  that  its  feared  that  yf  the  k. 
stand  in  bb  defence,  as  hitherto  be  doth,  that  jt  will  alienate 
maay  mens  harts  or  nuke  them  judge  hHrdJy  of  bina*  ffull  resolih 
QOf>  >s  taken  by  ^U  tbe  gentlemc  of  tbe  ffife  and  the  borough 
townes  about  them  to  stand  with  their  ministers  and  other  that 
.  have  dealt  in  this  cause  against  tbe  Bishop.-— At  a  word  I  never 
harde  man  worce  spoken  of.  ther  is  a  legend  wryten  of  bis  lilbi 
the  nearest  to  that  of  the  abbot  of  Clunye,  that  was  wryten  of  the 
death  of  the  Cardinall  of  Lorrayne,  that  may  be.**  (Randolph  to 
Walsingham,  April  22.  1586.  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  iii.) 

The  following  notice  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  diary  writtoD 
at  the  time.  "  Upon  the  16  of  Aprile,  Patrick,  archbishop  of  Stoct 
Andrews,  was  stricken  be  tbe  Master  of  Lindsay  &  Thomss 
Scott  of  Abbotshall,  and  was  excommunicated  be  the  ministers. 
Whereupon  both  the  strickers  &  excommunicaters  were  nm- 
moned.**  (Cald.  iii.  878.) 
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confess  I  have  not  met  witfc  any  thing,  either  in  the 
conduct  of  MdhriUe  or  of  thebishc^,  which  warrants 
this  eonchision.    But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  personal  offences  bad  arisen  fr(»n  their  being  so 
often  apposed  to  one  another  on  puMic  questions ; 
and  their  mutixal  alienation  must  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  what  happened  during  Melville's  ba- 
nishments     If  we  are  to  believe  Adamson,  th^ 
Melvilles,  not  contented  with  directing  the  highest 
censures  of  the  church  against  him,  were  concerned 
ill  a  ccni^fxiracy  against  his  life  ^.    He  wrote  to  the 
King,  that  James  Melville  had  travelled -through 
the  country  to  excite  the  gentlemen  against  him, 
and  that  his  undo  bad  convened  them  in  the  college, 
and  instigated  them  by  a  violent  harangue  to  make 
m  assault  on  his  perseta.    James  Melville,  on  thi 
otlM:  hand,  informs  us,  that,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  he  was  confined  to  Ins  bed  with  a  fever,  and  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  what  relates  to  his 
unde.    The  bishq),  to  testify  his  ccmtempt  for  the 
sentence  of  the  synod,  determined  to  preach  on  the 

*  To  this  the  bishop  refers  io  the  following  words,  quoted  by 
his  biographer  :  "  Adjuro  te,  Melvioe,  per  bifurcati  tuam  fron- 
tern  per  tumentes  venas,  per  ardentes  oculos,  &c,  quo  die  Barru 
montiutn  conscendisti ;  Quse  tna  mens  }  quis  ille  animus  ?  quit 
ardor  oculi  \  quae  tuce  nefatiae  atque'  impiae  conjurationes  cu 
sceleratb  tuis  &  pcrditis  latronibus  undiquaq  coactis,  &  in  scelut 
omne  propensis,  in  caput  nostrum  conjurantlbus  ?  Eccc  duo  gladii 
hie,  unus  ad  excommunicandum,  alter  ad  mterficiendum.'*  (Tho* 
Volusenus,  Vita  Patricii  Adamsoni,  p.  6.) 

By  Barrimontium  we  are  probably  to  understand  Balrymont^ 
a  place  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,' 'where,  it  is  alleged, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  bishop  was  formed. 

z2 
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Sabbath  after  it  was  pronounced*  Such  of  the 
people  as  scrupled  to  hear  an  excommunicated  per- 
son repaired  to  the  religious  exercises  in  the  New 
Coll^;e.  It  happened  that  the  hurd  of  Lundie  had 
come  to  St  Andrews  the  same  day  on  business,  and 
that  he  went  also  to  hear  Melville,  accompanied  by 
his  friends  and  usual  retinue.  Some  individual  who 
observed  the  crowd  thronging  into  the  college, 
went  and  told  Adamson,  as  he  was  entering  the 
parish  chiurch,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  \7ere  assembled,  and  intended  to 
take  him  out  of  the  pulpit  and  hang  him.  The 
bishop,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  ambition, 
was  struck  vrith  a  sudden  panic,  collected  his  servants 
around  him,  and  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  the 
church,  took  refuge  in  the  belfry,  from  which  the 
magistrates  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
descend,  by  promising  to  escort  him  home  in  safety, 
and  assuring  him  that  there  was  not  the  slimiest 
appearance  of  tumult  or  danger  *« 

When  Adamson^s  cause  came  before  the  Creneral 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of 
May  f ,  it  was  agreed  to  wave  the  formal  considera- 

*  Adamsoo,  I>e  Pastorit  Manere,  pp.  68—9.  et  Vita  ejui 
adject  p*  6.  Lond.  1619.  ISmo.  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  ISS. 

f  ThU  meeting  of  the  General  Aiseniblj  was  called  bj  a  royal 
proclamation,  which  declared  that  the  members  should  iocor  no 
danger,  "  notwithstanding  any  laws  &c.  maid  in  the  contrair.*^ 
(Rec.  of  Vnfj  Coascil,  April  5*  1586.)  Before  proceeding  to 
clioose  their  moderator,  the  members  received  a  message  to  cons 
down  to  the  Royal  Chapel^  with  which  thej  complied,  after 
protesting  that  this  should  not  prejudge  their  liberties.     JamM 
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tion  both  of  the  sentence  and  the  appeal,  and  to  re- 
move the  excommunication,  upon  condition  that  the 
bishop  subscribed  a  submission  which  was  prescribed 
to  him.  By  this  he  disclaimed  all  supremacy  over  the 
synod  of  Fife,  and  all  right  to  judge  other  pastors 
or  ministers,  and  declared,  that,  if  he  had  claimed 
this,  he  had  done  wrong,  and  craved  pardon  for  his 
oversight  and  imperious  behaviour ;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  conduct  himself  for  the  future  as  a  mo- 
derate pastor,  and  to  submit  his  life  and  doctrine 
to  the  trial  aiid  censure  of  the  General  Assembly, 
without  reclaiming  or  appealing  from  its  determina- 
tions. This  declaration  having  been  subscribed  by 
Adamson,  the  assembly,  **  to  give  testimony  with 
what  good  will  they  would  obey  his  highness  so  far 
as  they  might  and  ought,"  without  judging  of  the 
appeal  or  condemning  the  synod,  declared,  that 
"*  they  held  the  said  process  and  sentence  as  unled, 
undedpced,  or  unpronounced,  and  restored  the  said 
bishop  to  the  state  he  was  in  immediately  before, 
provided  always  he  observed  his  propiises  and  be- 
haved himself  dutifully  V 

having  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  taMe  around  which  the 
roembera  were  sealMl^'idtei'tained  them  with  a  harangue,  and  then 
dismisaed  them  to  their  ordinary  house.  (Cald.  lii.  881.) 

*  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  141.  Cald.  iii.  899—900.  Spots- 
wood  represents  Melville  and  Thomas  Buchanan  as  adhering  to 
the  protest  of  Hunter  against  the  sentence  of  the  assembly. 
(Hist.  p.  347.)  This  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  is  correctlj  suted, 
from  the  minutes,  in  printed  Calderwoody  pp.  mo,  211*  The 
bishop,  in  his  narrative,  passes  over  one  circumstance  which  be 
eOttld  scarcely  have  forgotten,  viz.  that  in  the  list  of  those  who 
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Archbishop  Spotswood  expresses  his  surprize  that 
Adamscm  should  have  submitted  to  terms  so  dero- 
gatory to  his  episcopal  authority ;  and  he  msiuuates 
that  the  King  temporized,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would 
be  able  at  a  future  period  to  resrtore  the  bishops  to 
their  legitimate  power.  The  ocmduct  of  James  gives 
too  much  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  such  views. 
But  so  far  were  the  court  from  thinking  that  they 
had  pledged  themselves  too  far,  that  they  regarded 
what  they  had  ac^mplished  as  a  victory ;  and  the 
act  of  assembly  restoring  Adamson,  in  which  his 
submission  was  embodied,  was  triumphantly  pro- 
claimed at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  by  sound 
of  trumpet  *. 

The  King  had,  in  the  month  of  February,  called 
together  certain  ministers,  whom  he  judged  more 
moderate  thaji  the  rest,  to  covS^  witix  a  deputation 
from  the  privy  council,  on  the  subject  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  Their  consent  was  obtained  to  a 
species  of  episcopacy,  although  of  a  very  limited  sort. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  now  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly,  and  all  the  influence  of  the 
court  was  employed  to  procure  its  ratification  f*  The 
Icing's  jcommission^rs  protested  that  if  it  was  not 
simply  adopted,  his  Mfyesty  wouM  detract  his  oon- 

opf  osed  the  absolution  of  Adamsoo,  is  the  name  of  John  SptAs* 
wood.  (Cald.  iii.  916.) 

*  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  183. 

t  It  sg^pesrs  from  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  60,  and  Cald.  iil. 
855—857,  that  the  resolutions,  of  this  confevenoe  are  c^nrect}; 
given  in  the  pri^tf  d  Calderwood,  pp.  197-<--l'99. 
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cessions,  and  leave  the  late  acts  of  parliament  to  be 
earriedanto  execution.  Notwithstanding  this  threat, 
the  assembly  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the 
articles  laid  before  them.  They  declared  that 
bishops  were  not  superior  to  other  pastors ;  and  be* 
ing  asked,  if  they  would  not  allow  them  a  pre-emi- 
nence in  respect  of  order,  though  not  of  jurisdiction, 
they  answered,  that  "  it  could  not  stand  with  the 
word  of  God,  only  they  must  tolerate  it,  in  case  it 
be  forced  upon  them."  After  several  conferences 
with  the  court,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  until 
presbyteries  were  better  constituted,  and  the  Grenend 
Assembly  should  take  Airther  order  in  the  matter, 
bishops  should  admit  ministers  with  the  consent  cf 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  presbytery, 
or  of  assessors  to  be  given  them  ;  that  they  should 
preside  in  the  presbyteries  within  which  they  resid- 
ed ^  ;  and  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  censured  by 
the  General  Assembly  only,  or  by  commissioners 
whom  it  should  appoint  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  presbyteries  were  ordered  to  be  re-esta- 
blished, and  some  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  second 
book  of  Discipline,  concerning  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  the  powers  of  general,  provincial,  pres- 
byterial,  and  sessional  assemblies,  were  agreed  to 
with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  f .    Upon  the  whole^ 

*  Robert  Wilkie  was  appoiated  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of 
St  Aadrews  instead  of  Bishop  Adamson. 

t  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,f.  143.  Harl.  MSS.  num.  7004,  6. 
Cald.  liL  902*^905.  .  Spotswood  says,  '^  In  the  mean  time  was 
the  order  of  pre^yteries  set  down,  fund  tkeir  power  defined|  the 
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tbougfa  the  proceedings  of  this  assenably  were  some- 
what at  variance  with  former  acts  of  the  church,  yet 
the  approbation  given  to  them  by  the  court  un- 
questionably paved  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  establi^ment  of  presbytery. 

Melville  was  employed  by  this  assembly  to  write 
in  their  name  to  the  French  protestant  ittkiisters, 
who  had  obtained  his  Majesty'is  license  to  reside  in 
Scotland  during  the  continuance  of  persecution  in 
their  native  country,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
assembly  would  do  every  thing  in  their  powo*  to 
render  their  exile  agreeable.  The  lett^  was  deliver* 
ed  to  Monsieur  du  Moulin,  who  had  already  arrived, 
and  who  remained  iot  some  years  in  Scotland*. 

king  taking  no  notice  of  their  doings  in  tJiat  kind^'*  (Hist  p.  348.) 
80  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  platform  of  presbj- 
teries  entered  into  the  register  of  this  assemblj  is  expressly  mM 
to  have  been  ^  presentit  be  my  Lord  Clerk  of  Register,  and  sett 
downe  be  his  Lo.  travells.*'  And  with  respect  to  their  power, 
the  commissioners  deputed  to  wait  on  the  King,  reported  that 
^  in  the  haill  heads  fund,  little  difficulty  except  [a  jictle  difficulty 
excepted,  C(dd.'\  qlk  is  noted  with  his  Ma.  hand,  bis  G«  aggried.** 
Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £  143,  a.  144,  a.) 

*  Buik  of  the  Universal!  Kirk,  ff.  140,  b.  141,  a.  Joachim 
dn  Moulin,  minister  of  Orleans,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Pierre  du  Moulin,  minister  of  Paris,  appears  to  be  the  individual 
referred  to.  The  Magistrates  of  Ediaburgb  pot  only  allowed  tb« 
French  refugees  to  meet  for  worship  in  the  common-hall  of  th» 
college,  but  allotted  stipends  to  their  ministers.  {]^%.  of  Tows 
Council,  May  11, 1586.)  Collections  for  them  and  their  brethren 
in  England  were  made  in  the  different  parisbes.  (Rec*  •f  Kirk 
Session  of  St  And.  Dec.  20.  1587  \  and  Extracts  from  Records  of 
Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  May  23. 1588 :  in  Wodrow*8  Life  af 
David  Weemes,  p.  ^Q,)'^^^  Also  the  said  Jamia  (Lamb)  delyverit 
the  warraod  from  the  SynodftU  for  the  ingaddering  of  the  support 
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The  relaxation  of  AcUunson  from  ecclesiastical 
censure  was  followed  by  Melville's  being  laid  under 
dvil  restraint.  That  the  archbishop  might  return 
to  St  Andrews  with  suitable  eclat,  and  recover  his 
lost  reputation,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  his  rival 
should  be  removed  for  sometime  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Melville  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  and  after 
being  graciously  received  and  allowed  to  kiss  the 
King^s  hand,  was  told  that  his  services  in  the  uni- 
versity would  be  dispensed  with  for  a  season,  and  he 
might  spend  his  time  in  his  native  place  until  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  recal  him.  Lest  he  should 
refuse  compliance  with  this  intimation,  he  was  serv» 
ed,  on  quitting  the  palace,  with  a  written  chaige  to 
confine  himself  beyond  the  water  of  Tay  ♦.  The 
bishop  was  appointed,  beside  preaching,  to  read  a 
Latin  lecture  in  St  Salvator's  College,  which  all  the 
members  of  the  university  were  enjoined  to  grace 
with  their  presence.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
prindpal  duties  of  the  New  College  were  a  second 
time  devolved  on  James  Melville.  The  univer- 
sity sent  a  depntation  to  the  King,  consisting  of 
the  dean  of  faculty  and  a  professor  from  each  col- 
lege, to  solidt  Melville's  restoration,  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  academy,  and 
tondueive  to  the  honour  of  hiis  Majesty  and  the 
nation.    James  testified  his  willingness  to  gratify 

to  Mr  Mwling  banest  out  of  France.^*  (Record  of  Presbytery  of 
Haddington,  Oct.  i8,  1989.) 
•  8m  Nott  ££. 
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them,  provided  the  Inshop  vms  reverently  used.  But 
although  all  the  security  for  Uiis  that  could  be  requir- 
ed was  given,  the  aiisw^  of  the  request  was  delayed ; 
and  Melville  owed  his  liberty  at  last  to  that  secret 
influence  which  is  often  exerted  by  the  meanest  per- 
sons about  weak  and  arbitrary  princes.  The  King 
spent  the  summer  at  Falkland  in  his  favourite  em- 
ployment of  hunting  and  hawking.  He  sent  seve- 
ral times  for  James  Melville,  who  was  surpri^  to 
find  that  his  Majesty,  after  conversing  with  him  on 
ordinary  t(^ics,  always  left  him  in  company  with 
the  master  of  his  hawks.  It  turned  out  that  this 
important  personage  had  a  friend  who  was  a  ten- 
ant of  the  New  College,  and  who  wished  to  have 
Jiis  lease  renewed  at  the  old  rent ;  and  James  Mel- 
ville was  given  to  understand  that,  provided  this 
was  granted,  his  unde  would  immediately  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  masters  were  extremely  averse  to  in- 
jure the  revenues  of  the  college  to  gratify  such  a 
minion;  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  King 
having  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  eompensate 
the  loss  doubly  *,  the  lease  was  subscribed  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  hawk-master.  Upon  this,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  liberation  of  Melville,  who  coining 
to  Falkland,  was  introduced  by  the  Mikster  of  Gray, 
and  after  a  free  conversation  with  his  Majesty,  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  sent  home  to  hb  college  f .  . 

*  A  gift  of  certaiu  prebendaries  &c.  to  the  New  College  of  St 
Andrews  passed  the  Great  Seal,  oo  the  last  day  of  Janaarj  1586. 
It  was  confirmed  in  the  subsequent  Parliament.  Act  ParL 
Scot.  lii.  488. 

t  Melville  's  Diary,  pp.  183—185. 
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Melville  resumed  his  academical  labours,  whidi 
had  been  so  long  interrupted,  with  uncommon  ar- 
dour, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  bishop's 
prelections  fell  into  disesteem  and  neglect.  Adamson 
was  still  more  mortified  by  the  desertion  of  his  pulpit 
discourses,  in  consequence  of  numbers  leaving  the 
parish  church  when  he  officiated,  and  attending 
sermon  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  theological 
college.  To  prevent  this  he  had  recourse  to  a  mea- 
sure which  was  a  sure  proof  of  his  declining  popu- 
larity. A  mandate  came  from  court,  prohibiting 
the  masters  of  the  New  Collie  from  preaching 
in  English,  and  confining  their  instructions  on  Sab- 
bath as  well  as  on  other  days  to  the  Latin  tongue  *. 

Great  occasion  has  been  taken  to  asperse  the 
church  of  Scotland,  from  the  circumstance  of  some 
of  the  ministers  having  refused  to  obey  the  King's 
ord^  to  pray  for  his  mother,  when  she  was  un- 
der sentence  of  death.  They  might  be  too  squeam- 
ish ;  but  had  James  been  less  imperious,  and 
more  mindful  of  his  disclaimer  of  all  interference 
with  the  immediate  acts  of  worship,  he  might 
have  obtained  ample  satisfaction  on  this  head. 
An  act  of  council  was  made  prescribing  the  form 
of  prayer ;  all  ministers  were  charged  by  public  pro- 
clamation to  use  it  on  pain  of  incurring  his  Majes- 
ty's displeasure;  and  commis^oners  and  superin- 
tendents were  commanded  to  suspend  from  preach- 
ing such  as  refused  f .    Kone  of  the  ministers  re- 

•  See  Note  EE. 

t  Becord  of  Priry  Coancil,  Feb.  1.  15S6. 
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fiised  to  pray  for  the  Queen.     The  scruples  of  those 
who  hesitated  to  comply  with   the  order  of  the 
court  rested  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  issued, 
and  its  implying,  in  their  opinion,  that  Mary  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she  was  condemned 
to  die*.     They  had  not  been  accustomed,  like  the 
English  clergy,  to  pray  by  book,  or  to  frame  their 
addresses  to  the  Almighty  in  words  which  courtiers 
might  be  pleased  to  dictate  to  them,  and  to  offer  them 
up  like  criminals  under  the  terrors  of  suspension* 
They  had  long  entertained  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Mary ;  they  had  at  different  times  been  alarmed 
for  the  security  of  their  religion  by  plans  laid  for  her 
restoration  ;  and  many  oi  them  were  convinced  of  her 
accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  Babington  against 

*  Cald.  iv.  9.  Theonlj  recusant  specified  by  Spotswood  (Hist, 
p.  354y)  is  Mr  John  Covper,  **  a  jopng  man  not  entered  as  jet  io 
the  function.^^  It  is  quite  evident,  fiom  his  narrative  of  that  case, 
that  the  archbishop  had  the  Record  of  Privy  Council  before  him. 
But  he  has  introduced  circumstances  not  warranted  by  that  re- 
cord, and  which,  if  true,  it  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  men- 
tion. It  says  nothing  of  the  King^s  giving  the  preacher  lilirrty 
to  proceed  with  the  service,  provided  he  would  obey  the  charge 
and  remember  the  Queen  in  his  prayers ;  nor  of  Cowper's  reply- 
ing, that  be  would  do  as  the  spirit  of  God  should  direct  him. 
Cowper  was  not  imprisoned  for  refusing  or  decliniug  to  praj  for 
the  Queen,  but  (as  the  minute  expresses  it)  **  becaus  his  Matie 
desyrit  him  to  stay  efter  he  had  begwn  his  prayer  in  the  pulpit 
w'in  sanct  geilla  kirk  in  Edinburgh,  declaring  that  y*  was  ane 
vther  appoyntit  to  occupy  that  rewme,  that  ho  vtterit  thir  words 
following,  Thay  ar  to  say.  That  this  day  suld  here  witnes  aganis 
his  Matie  in  the  grett  day  of  the  Lord  ^^*  and  denounced  a  woe 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh*  (Record  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Feb.  3. 1586.) 
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Elizabeth.  But  the  truth  is  that  few  of  them  re- 
fused to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  hefr  life  *.  The 
order  for  this  was  not  intimated  at  St  Andrews 
until  the  very  day  of  her  execution,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately complied  With  f .  But  the  worst  feature  in 
the  affair  is,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  James  wished  the  ministers  to  act  a  part  in 
the  solemn  farce  along  with  himself  and  Elizabeth. 
While  he  was  issuing  orders  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
his  mother's  preservation,  and  summoning,  imprison- 
ing, and  silencing  ministers  for  disobeying  these  I, 

^  Spotswood  says,  **  Of  all  the  number,  Mr  David  Lindesay 
at  Leith  and  the  Ktng^s  own  ministers  gave  obedience.  (Mist, 
p.  354.)  T\\e  native  inference  from  this  is  that  Spotswood  him- 
self did  not  '*  give  obedience*,^*  for  he  was  one  of  **  the  number/* 
But  Courcelles,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  then  in  Scot- 
land, and  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  affair,  informs  us,  that 
even  those  who  at  first  refused,  yielded.  ("Letter  to  Henry  iii. 
Febw  28.  1587.) 

f  **  Die  mercurii  viii.  fe'"  ano  Ixxx.  sexto.  The  quhilk  day 
«  eomperit  M.  Patrick  Adamsoun,  bishop  of  St  And*  allegeand 
him  to  haif  an  verbal  direction  of  the  Kingis  maiestie  to  desyre 
th^  minister  and  redar  to  pray  publiclie  for  his  hienes  mother  for 
hir  conversioun  and  amendment  of  lyfe,  and  if  it  be  god  is  plesor 
to  preserve  hir  from  this  present  danger  (j^in  sclie  is  noW,  that 
sehe  may  heir  efter  be  ane  profitabtli  member  in  chr^stis  kirk. 
The  session  presentlie  assemblit  being  sufScientlie  resoluit  helr- 
with  hescnncludit  that  the  minister  at  ilk  sermone  and  thfe  redar  at 
ilk  time  qnben  he  sayis  prayers,  pray  publiclie  for  the  kingis  g. 
mother  as  is  desyrit.^^     (Record  of^Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews.) 

X  The  ttf  o  ministers  of  Aberdeen  werfe  brought  twice  all  the  way 
to  Edinburgh,  on  a  chalrge  of  disobeying  the  Kingis  order.  When 
they  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  it  turned  out  that  they  were 
innocent  ^  but,  to  save  Jameses  bonoui'y  one  of  them  was  obliged 
to  make  a  declahition  from  the  pulpit,  on  his  return.  (Record  of 
Privy  Council,  March  ^5,  and  May  19.  1587.) 
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strong  presumpticMis  are  not  wanting,  that  his  grief 
for  her  fate,  and  his  indignation  at  Elizaheth's 
conduct^  were  in  a  great  degree  affected  and  hypo- 
critical*.    It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  thev  were 


^  Loi-d  Hamilton  baTing  bcfen  employed  by  Coorcelles,  the 
Freocli  amibassadofy  to  tpeak  to  James  of  hU  motber^t  danger ; 
**  The  kiogt  aoswere  was,  that  the  Queeoe,  his  mother,  might  well 
drink  the  ale  and  beere  which  her  selfe  had  brewed  ^  (Further 
that  having  bound  her  selfe  to  the  Qoeene  of  England  to  doe  no- 
tkiog  againste  her,  she  ought  to  have  kept  her  promise :  notwitb- 
standinge  that  he  woolde  oo  waye  faile  in  bis  dutie  aiid  natorall 
obligatione  he  ought  her.''  To  Sir  George  DougkN^o^ho  repre- 
sented to  him  how  discreditable  h  would  be  to  him  to  flllow 
Elixabeth  to  put  his  mother  to  deatli,  the  king  said  that  be  knew 
*'  she  bore  him  no  more  good  will  than  she  did  the  (^ueene  of 
England— and  that  in  truth  it  was  meete  for  her  to  meddle  with 
nothing  but  prayer  and  servinge  of  God/'  Earl  Botbwell,  being 
asked  by  the  King  what  he  should  do  if  Elizabeth  asked  his  con- 
sent to  proceed  against  his  mother,  said,  *'  yf  he  did  suffer  it  he 
were  worthie  to  be  hanged  the  nexte  daye  after  >  whereat  the 
King  langhed  and  said,  he  would  prouid  for  that."  (Conrcelles  to 
the  King  of  France,  Oct.  4.  1586.)  "  The  nobilitie  believe  in- 
deed that  ther  is  some  secrete  intelligence  betweene  the  Queene 
of  Englande  and  the  Kinge,  which  is  the  rather  confirmed  becaos 
the  King's  Secretare  and  Grawe  were  onlie  made  privie  to  the 
said  Keiths  instructiones,"  &c.  (Same  to  same,  Nov.  30.) 
The  Master  of  Gray's  embassy  confirms  them  in  this  opintoo, 
**  and  that  the  Kinge  of  Scotts  will  not  declare  him  selfe  openly 
against  her  (Elizabeth)  though  his  mother  be  put  to  death,  vnlesse 
the  Q^ueeoe  and  the  Statts  would  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  that 
crowne,  which  himselfe  bath  vttered  to  Earle  Botbewill  and 
Chevaleire  Seaton."  (Dec.  31.)  Alexander  Stewart,  sent  in  the 
company  of  the  ambassadors  **  with  more  secret  charge,"  had 
said  to  Elizabeth,  *'  were  she  even  dcade,  yf  the  king  at  first 
shewed  him  selfe  not  contented  therewith  they  might  easily  satisfy 
him  in  sending  him  doges  and  deare."  On  being  informed  of 
this,  "  the  king  was  in  marvilose  coUore  aad  sware  and  protested 
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netth^  deep  nor  lasting.  One  i»x>of  of  this,  among 
many  otters,  may  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  the 
^cectttion  of  Mary,  Melville  faaj^ned  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  Majesty.  James  appeared  to  be  in  great 
spirits;  laughed,  and  frisked,  and  danced  about  the 
room,  in  the  way  usual  with  him  m  his  early  years. 
The  contrast  between  this:  levity  and  the  sable  attire 
of  the  company  and  apartment  struck  Melville's  fancy, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  manner  in  which  Mary 
was  said  to  have  mourned  for  the  murder  of  her 

before  God  that  yf  Steuard  canie  be  would  bange  him  before  be 
putt  off  bis  bobtes,  and  yf  tlie  Queene  medied  with  bis  mothers 
life,  she  should  knowe  he  would  follow  somewhat  else  then  dogges 
aod  deare.'*  (Feb«  10.)  Courcelies  expresses  his  fears  that  if 
Mary^s  execution  should  happen,  James  would  *'  digeste  it  as 
pattently  as  he  bath  done  that  which  passed  between  the  Queene 
of  England  and  Alexander  Stuard,  whose  excuse  be  hath  well 
allowed,  and  vseth  the  man  as  well  as  before.^^  (Feb,  28.)  On 
the  atrival  of  the  intelligence  of  Mary^s  execution,  Courcellet 
"believeth  in  truth  that  the  king  is  greatly  afflicted  with  this  ac- 
cidente/'  (March  8.)  But  when  Gray  was  banished,  the 
Queen^s  death  was  not  mentioned  among  the  grounds,  ^^  lest  be 
should  have  accused  others.^'  And  when  the  Estates  twice  re-> 
quested  the  King  to  revenge  his  mother^s  death,  and  offered  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause,  he  merely  *^  thanked  them,  and 
said  be  would  open  his  intentions  aftei'wards  ^^  (June  6,  and 
August—) 

The  above  quotations  are  made  from  "  Ane  Extracte  gathered 
out  of  Monsieur  Courcelles  Negociation  in  Scotland  from  4th 
October  1586,  to  ^6tb  September  1587  :^^  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Right  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  This  is,  I  presume, 
the  same  with  that  in  Cotton  MSS*  CaU  C.  ix.  233.— It  is  very 
singular  that  nearly  a  mont|i  should  have  elapsed  l>efore  Mary^s 
execution  was  known  at  Edinburgh.  When  Stirling  was  taken 
by  the  banished  lords  in  1585,  Elia^betb^s  ministers  at  London 
had  intelligence  of  the  fact  within  forty-eight  hours.  (Melville^s 
Diary,  p.  165.) 
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husband.  He  expressed  his  feelings,  in  an  trnpramp- 
tUt  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  beside  him.    The  King 
seeing  the  gentleman  smile,  came  forward  and  eager- 
ly enquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth.     The  gentfeman 
excused  himself  saying,  that  a  sally  of  the  Princi- 
pal's  humour  had  extorted  a  smile  from  him.    Mel- 
ville also  wished  to  evade  gratifying  the  King's 
curiosity ;  but  James  insisting  on  his  demand,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  would  not  resent  any  freedom 
that  might  have  been  used,  he  repeated  the  lines : 

Quid  sibi  vult  tauitus  lugubri  sub  Teste  cahinmit? 
Scilicet  hie  matrem  deflet,  ut  ilia  patrem  *• 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Guillaume  de  Salnste^ 
Sieur  du  Bartas,  the  celebrated  French  poet,  visits 
ed  Scotland.  The  King,  in  his  late  work,  had  pub- 
Ushed  a  translation  of  the  Uranie  of  du  Bartas,  and 
had  invited  him,  at  this  time,  to  his  dominions,  with 
the  view  of  enga^ng  him  to  return  the  compliment 
by  translating  some  of  his  Scottis  poesie  into  the 
French  languagef .  Henry  IV.  then  king  of  Navarre^ 

*  Wodrow's  life  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  52.  MSS  vol.  u 
-—Two  copies  of  verses  on  Queen  Maiy,  by  Melville,  are  inserted 
in  Jonstoni  Inseriptiones  Historicse  Regvm  Scotorvm,  p»  58. 
Amstei.  1602.  The  following  lidet,  which  he  conpoted  on  her 
execution,  have  net  been  printed. 

Si  Scotam  Angla  ferit,  Msriani  si  mactat  Eliza, 
Reginam  Regina  necat,  cognata  propinqoam  ; 
£c()uid  agas  Marissque  heeres,  hs&res  et  Elixse  f 
Non  abeanty  non  adveniunt  sine  sanguine  regna.  - 

ArcHb.  Simsoni  Annal.  £ecl«  Seotie. 
MS.  p.  47. 

t  CourcelleH^s  tenth  dispatch  to  the  French  King,  Jane  2,4. 
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availed  htmself  of  t&is  opportuidty^  by  providing 
the  poet  with  a  lett^  of  credence  to  the  King  of 
Scots»  and  secret  instructions  to  secure  his  assistance^ 
by  proposing  a  marriage  with  his  sister,  the  princess 
of  Navarre,  A  more  wise  choice  could  not  have 
been  made ;  for  James  was  flattered  by  the  visit  of 
a  man  of  genius,  and  fdt  disposed  to  concede  to  his 
representations  what  he  might  have  denied  to  a  pro* 
fessional,  tlK)ugh  more  dignified,  negodator  *. 

1587.  Da  Bartas  did  translate  one  of  Jameses  poems  into 
French  heroicsy  and  added  verf  grateful  encomiums  on  the 
*^  Scots  Phoenix  :'^  so  be  calls  him.  **  La  Lepanthe  de  Jaques  vu 
Boy  D^Ecosse,  Faicte  Francoise  par  le  Sieur  Du  Bartas  Im- 
prim6  a  Edinbvrg  par  Robert  Walde-grave,  Imprimeur  du  Roj. 
Anno.  Dom  1591.  Auec  Priuel^e  de  sa  Majesty/'  4to»  14 
leaves*  It  was  printed,  akmg  with  the  original,  in  His  Majestiei 
Foeticall  Exercises. 

*  James  denied  to  Courcelles  that  the  king  of  Nararre  had  re- 
quested military  aid.  *'  He  (James)  will  not  assist  rebellious  sub* 
jects  against  their  Soveraigbe,  a  thing  commendable  neither  be- 
fore God  nor  man,  and  of  eril  example  to  all  the  world.^'  The 
*^  Lord  of  Weimes*^  (be  added)  was  going,  with  10  or  12  gentle- 
men, to  accompany  the  king  of  Navarre  in  bunting,  but  to  have 
**  nothing  to  do  with  war/'  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ambassa- 
dor did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  word» 
which  he  bad  already  found  reason  to  suspect.  (Courcelles'sllth 
Dispatch,  compared  with  his  6th.) 

**  The  kinge,  besides  all  his  costes  w*^  he  defraied,  gratefyed 
Dttbartas  at  his  departure  with  a  Cfaaine  of  1000  li.  and  as 
much  in  redie  money,  made  him  knight,  and  accompanyed  him  to 
the  sea  side,  wber  he  made  him  promise  to  retoum  againe.'* 
{13th  Dispatch,  Sept.  28.  15d7«)  Lord  Tungland  accompanied 
him  to  France,  to  bring  James  a  report  of  the  Princess  of  Na- 
varre. (Ibid,  and  Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  p.  177.)  .  The 
Princesb  rejected  the  match  in  consequence  of  her  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  (Memoires  de  M.  du  Fkssis, 
tom.  L  p.  656.  Vie  de  M.  du  Plessis,  p.  122.) 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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In  the  end  qf  June  his  Mijesfy  acBonpAnied  Aa 
Bartas  to  St  Afidrews.  On  his  arrival  he  came  to  the 
New  CoUege^  and  intiiDated^  that  he  w<rald  retinn  in 
the  course  of  an  hoittv  akng  mtiti  faia  learned  Fienefa 
&iend»  to  hear  a  lectuie.  MelviUe  said  he  had  al- 
ready read  his  ovdiwury  leetnre^  and  was  quite  na* 
farepored  fior  such  iUuatrious  auditors;  hut  the 
King  wof^  talce  no  excuse.  Aooordingly^  the 
univeisity^  heiag  assemUed,.  Melville  delivesDed  an 
extempore  discourse,  which  ^ve  satisfaetion  to  all 
the  hearers^  except  his  Majesty,  who  considered 
some  parts  of  it  as  levelled  against  his  favourite 
notions  of  chiurch-government.  Next  day,  the  hishop 
feasted  the  King  and  du  Bartas.  Previous  to  this, 
be  pronounced  an  elahorate  ditseourse,  oontainingthe 
suhstance  of  his  late  lectures  in  support  of  prelacy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  princes.  Md- 
ville  attended  on  the  oocadon,  and  was  ohserved  to 
take  noteir  dnring  the  delivery  of  the  discourse. 
When  it  was  over,  he  caused  the  college  hell  to  he 
rung,  and  sent  infiurmation  to  the  royal  party,  that 
lie.  intended  to  preieet  in  the  course  of  two  hours; 
Suspecting  his  intention,  James  sent  one  of  his  at- 
tendants to  warn  hixn«  that  if  he  did  not  keep  within 
the  hounda  of  moda^Mon,  and  of  the  respect  due  to 
his  presence,  he  would  i^ain  discharge  him  from 
teaching.  Melville  replied,  that  he  would  endeav- 
our to  counteract  the  effects  of  poisonous  doctrine  at 
the  risk  of  his  Hie,  but,  so  iiir  aa  waa  consistent  with 
what  he  owed  to  truth,  he  would  be  most  tender  of 
his  Majesty's  honour.  James  sent  a  second  mess^iger 
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to  say,  that  he  depended  on  the  Principal's  promise, 
and  meant  to  take  his  afternoon's  repast  with  him 
in  the  college.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  hall 
was  crowded  with  auditors,  among  whom  Were  the 
King,  du  Bartas^  and  the  bishop,  who,  expecting 
to  he  attacked,  had  obtaiiied  liberty  to  defend  him*- 
self*.  Melville  took  no  notice  of  the  discourse 
which  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  but  quoted 
from  popish  books,  which  he  had  brought  along  with 
him,  the  leading  positions  and  arguments  which 
the  bishop  had  laid  down ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  to 
do  only  with  Roman  Catholics,  proceeded  to  over- 
throw them  "  with  such  inimitable  force  of  reason^ 
and  flood  of  eloquence,  that  the  bishop  was  dashed, 
and  stricken  as  dumb  as  the  stock  he  sat  upon.** 
His  Majesty  afterwards  made  a  speech  in  English^ 
interposed  some  scholastic  tUgtiriguoSy  and  concluded 
with  enjoining  the  members  of  the  university  to 
respect  and  obey  the  bishop.  He  then  partook  of 
an  entertainment  in  the  college  and  retired  *.  Du 
Barfias  remained  behind  to  converse  with  Melville. 
In  the  evening  James  desired  to  know  his  visitor's 
opinion  of  the  two  discourses  which  he  had  heard. 
Du  Bartas  said,  they  were  both  learned,  but  the 
bishop's  was  prepared  and  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
whereas  the  Principd's  discovered  a  vast  store  of 
various  learning;  "  besides  (added  he)  he  has  far 

*y  .**  The  king  witb  Monsieur  du  Bartas  cam  to  the  collage 
hall,  ^faer  I  oaustt  prepear  and  baif  in  readinesa  banquet  of  wat 
and  di7  eoafectiones  ivith  all  sorts  of  wyoe ;  wberat  his  Ma^'^ 
camped  verle  mirrilie  a  guid  whlll.'^  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  188, 
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more  spirit  and  courage  than  the  other."*    In  this 
judgment  his  Majesty  acquiesced  *. 

Melville  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  June  1587>  and  appointed  one  oi 
their  commissicmers  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  par- 
liament f .  At  this  parliament  the  temporal  lands 
of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  priories  were  annexed  to 
the  crown ;  a  measure  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  It  virtually  divested  the 
bishops  of  their  right  to  sit  in  the  national  judica- 
ture, which  was  founded  on  their  baronial  posses- 
sions ;  and,  consequently,  it  removed  the  principal 
plea  upon  which  the  court  had  hitherto  upheld  them 
in  opposition  to  the  unequivocal  and  decided  senti- 
ments of  the  church.  Existing  solely  by  the  fevour 
of  the  prince,  and  dreading  the  entire  suppression  of 
their  order,  the  bishops  silently  acquiesced  in  a  mea- 
sure which  stripped  them  of  such  valuable  posses- 
sions, and  left  them  exposed  to  the  persevering  at- 
tacks of  their  adversaries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  Melville  took 
a  very  active  part  in  arousing  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  its  danger  from  the  threatened  Spanish  Armado. 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  op.  188—9.  Wodrotv's  Life  of  Andrew 
Melville,  pp.  52,  53.  Adamfton's  son-io-law  sajs  tbat  his  dis- 
course before  the  King  and  da  Bartaa  waa  extempore.  (Vita 
Fatr.  Adamsoni,  p.  9.) 

t  By  thit  assembly,  '*  Mr  Andre  Melvill  was  ordainit  to  pea 
a  favourable  wryting  to  the  ministrie  in  Danskine  (Dantzic)  con- 
gratulating their  embracing  of  the  treuth  in  the  matter  of  tbe 
sacrament."  (Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  148,  b.)  They  had  re- 
jected the  Lntheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiatrm.  Bibliotheca 
Bnemensis,  Class,  vi.  p.  1142. 
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James  had  received  timely  warning  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondence whidi  he  maintained  with  Scotland ;  but 
he  t^tified  no  disposition  to  adopt  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avCTt  the  danger  which  menaced  hie 
dominions  *.  He  was  busy  commenting  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  demonstrating,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  that  book,  that  the  pope  was  antichrist ;  while 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  seducing  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  preparing  them  for 
revolt  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  foreign  force  f.  So 
bold  and  powerful  was  the  faction  devpted  to  Spain 
and  Rome,  that  they  obtained  a  protection  for  these 
dangerous  emissaries  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
6^g^g^  ^^  ^  plot  to  banish  or  massacre  the  protest- 
ant  courtiers:]:.  In  these  circumstances,  Melville, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  moderator, 
called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. He  opened  the  deliberations  with  an  ani- 
mated address,  in  which  he  acquainted  the  members 
with  his  reasons  for  convening  them.  The  alarming 
CTisis  had  produced  an  unusual  concourse,  and  all 
were  actuated  with  the  same  spirit.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  barons,  burgesses,  and  ministers,  should 
meet  apart,  to  consult  on  the  dangers  which  hung 
over  the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  on  the  best 
means  of  providing  against  them.     A  deputation 

*  Courcelles^s  Stb  Dispatch  to  the  French  King,  May  12. 
1587. 

t  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  191. 

t  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  D.  i.  98.  Gordon*s  Hist  of  the  Earldom 
of  Sotberland,  pp.  210—212.  Moj8e»^  Mem.  pp.  130,  1S4. 
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yms  appomted  to  lay  the  umilt  of  their  conwltat^s 
before  the  King,  and  to  maike^  him  aD  offer  of  their 
Hres  and  fortunes.  James  rqg^rded  this  as  an  in- 
terference with  his  administration,  and  an  implicit; 
oensure  upon  his  pa^t  conduct,  hut  as  the  soundness 
of  thdtr  advice  was  undeniahle»  he  thanked  them 
for  their  2seal,  and  nominated  a  committee  of  privy 
eouncil  to  meet  with  them  and  concert  wmmon 
measures  for  the  public  safety.  The  consequences 
of  this  co-operation  were  of  the  happiest  kind. 
Among  other  steps  that  were  taken,  a  solemn  bond 
of  allegiance  and  mutual  defence,  approved  by  his 
Majesty,  and  zealously  promoted  by  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  was  sworn  by  all  ranl^s.  In  this 
they  protested  that  the  reformed  religion  and  his 
Majesty's  estaJte  had  tiie  same  friends  and  fo^, 
and  engaged  that  they  would  defend  and  maintain 
them  against  all  plots  and  preparations,  Soxdgn  or 
domettic,  and  pariic»ilarly  the  threatened  invasion  ; 
that  they  would  assist  in  the  dybscovery  of  J^uits, 
and  other  vassals  of  Rome ;  that  they  would  assem* 
ble  at  his  Majesty's  command,  and  hazard  their 
Eves,  lands  and  goods,  in  resisting  the  common 
enemy;  and  that  they  would  lay  aside  all  private 
feuds,  and  imlnnit  every  diffierence  that  might  aiise 
among  them  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  judgment  o^ 
arl^ters  to  be  chosen  by  the  King  *. 

*  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,ff.  149—152.  Printed  Calderwood,  |?p. 
223—225.  Spotewood  passes  over  this  transaction  entirely.  Dr 
Robertson  has  confounded  this  Band  with  the  National  Covenant 
which  was  sworn  in  15S0,  and  to  which  the  present  deed  maj  be 
considered  as  an  appendage^  (Hist,  pf  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  b.  vii. 
p.  83.) 
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James  Melville  had  left  die  university  of  St  An^ 
drews,  afid  Vfzs  now  minister  of  Anstruthar,  a  mari*- 
time  town  on  the  soutli-east  coast  of  Fife.  Eaiiy 
one  morning,  before  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Armada 
was  known  in  Scotland,  one  oi  the  baiUies  of  the 
town  appeared  at  his  bed-side,  and  informed  him 
t^at  a  ship,  filled  with  Spaniards,  had  entered  theit 
h^^ur ;  adding,  to  deliver  him  from  apprehensions^ 
that  they  were  come  **  not  to  giv©  mercy  but  to 
ask,"  and  that  the  magistrates  desired  his  advice 
how  to  act  towards  them.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants having  convened,  it  was  agreed,  after  considts^ 
tion,  to  give  audience  to  the  commancbr,  and  tlmt 
their  minister,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Sjmnii^  language,  i^onld  convey  to  him  the  senti^ 
ments  of  the  town.  Intimation  of  this  having  been 
sent  to  the  vessel,  a  venerable  old  man,  of  larg^ 
fitature,  and  martial  eountenance,  entered  the  town* 
hall,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  and  touching  the 
minister's  shoe  with  his  hand,  addressed  him  in 
Spanish.  '  His  name  yvM  Jan  Gomes  de  Medina ; 
he  was  commander  of  twenty  hulks,  being  part  of 
^e  grand  fleet  which  his  masiter,  Philip  King  of 
Spain,  had  fitted  out  to  revenge  the  insufferaU^ 
insults  which  he  had  received  from  the  En^ish 
nation;  but  €iod,  on  account  of  their  sins,  had 
fought  against  them,  and  difi^ersed  them  by  a 
st<^m ;  the  vessels  undeo:  his  commamd  had  been 
separated  from  the  main  fleet,  driven  on  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  i^ipwrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle ; 
and,  after  escaping  the  mareikss  waves  and  rocks^ 
and  endming  great  hs^ddupsfrom  himger  and  oold^ 
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he,  and  such  of  hi3  men  as  vrer^  preserved,  bad 
made  £heu*  way,  in  their  only  remaining  hark,  to  this 
{dace,  intending  to  seek  assistance  from  their  good 
Inends  and  confederates,  the  ScQts,  and  to  kiss  bis 
Majesty's  hand,   (making  another  profound  bow) 
from  wbom  he  expected  relief  and  comfcnt  to  him- 
felf,  his  officers,  and  poor  men,  whose  condition  was 
most  pitiable/    When  James  Mdville  w^s  abwt 
tp  r^ply  in  Latin,  a  young  roan,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, repeated  his  master's  speech  in  Knglisb* 
The  minister  then  addressed  the  admiral.    '  On  the 
score  of  friendship,  or  of  the  cause  in  which  tbej 
were  embarked,   the  Spaniards  (he  said)  had  no 
claims  on  them ;  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  sworn 
vassal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  that  ground 
they  and  their  King  defied  him  ;  and  with  respect 
to  £ngland  the  Scots  were  indissoluUy  leagued  with 
that  kingdom,  and  regarded  an  attadc  upon  it  as 
the  same  with  an  attack  on  themselves:  But  air 
though  this  was  the  case,  they  looked  upon  them, 
in  their  present  situation,  as  men  and  fellow  crea* 
tures  labouring  under  privations  and  sufib-ings  t^ 
which  they  themselves  were  liable ;   and  they  re* 
joiced  at  an  opportunity  of  teitifying  how  superior 
their  religion  was  to  that  of  their  enemies:  Many 
Scotsmen  who  had  resorted  to  Spain  (or  the  pur* 
poses  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  as  heretics,  their  property  confiscated,  and 
their  bodies  committed  to  the  flames ;  but  so  &r 
from  retaliating  such  cruelties  on  them,  they  would 
give  them  every  kind  of  relief  and  comfort  which 
was  in  their  power,  leaving  it  to  God  to  vmk 
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a  change  on  thdr  hearts  respecting  religion  as  he 
pleased.'  This  answer  being  rqxHrted,  by  the  in- 
terpreter, to  the  Spani^  admt ral«  he  refenmed  most 
humble  thanks;  adding,  that  he  oHild  aot  answer 
for  the  laws  and  practices  of  his  churdi,  but  as  for 
himself  there  were  many  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
some  in  that  very  town,  who  could  attest  that  he 
had  treated  them  with  fatour  and  courtesy.  After 
this,  the  admiral  and  his  officers  were  conveyed  to 
lodgings,  whidi  had  been  provided  for  them,  and 
were  hospitaUy  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
and  neighbouring  gentlemen,  until  they  obtained  a 
licence  and  protection  from  his  Majesty  to  return 
home  *.  Before  their  departure  Jame^  Melville  re^ 
ceived  a  printed  account  of  the  complete  destructiou 
of  the  Armado,  with  the  names  of  tlie  principal 
persons  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  gal- 
leots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
On  this  being  imparted  to  Jan  Gomes,  the  tears  flow- 
^  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  hardy  veteran. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  must  not  be  suppressed. 
Some  time  after  this,  a  vessel  belonging  to  An- 
struther  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port.  Don 
Jan  Gomes  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than  he 
posted  to  court,  and  obtained  her  release  from  the 
king,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  th^ 

•  The  names  of  the  officers  were  "  Capitan  Patricio,  Cajutan 
de  Legarelto,  Capitan  de  Suffera,  Capitan  Mauritio,  and  Seignour 
SerranOf**  The  privates  **  to  the  number  of  threttin  score,  for 
the  maist  part  joung  berdleftmen,8i)lie,trauchied  and  bungred,'' 
were  supplied  with  "  keall,  potUgc  and  fishe."  Melville's  Diarj, 
p.  193* 
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bunisnity  and  ho6]%taSty  of  the  Soots.  He  invited 
the  fihip't  company  to  his  house,  inqinred  kindly 
after  bis  aeqnaaataaGes  in  the  good  town  of  An^ 
strati^,  and  sent  Ms  warmest  oommendations  to 
their  minister  and  other  individuals  to  whom  he 
considered  himself  as  most  partioviarly  indebted  *. 
The  mind  feels  relieved  in  tuniing  from  **  the 
battle  of  the  warrior,  with  its  oonfbsed  noise,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood,*'  to  contemplate  the 
image  of  him  who  is  ''  a  strength  ta  the  poor, 
a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  shadow 
from  the  heat,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  whai  the 
blast  of  the  terrible  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wdl.'* 
It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  the  ardent  zeal  of  our 
ancestors  against  popish  errors  not  interfering  with 
the  calls  of  humanity  and  charity ;  and  it  is  eon« 
solatory  to  find  that  there  have  always  been  examples 
of  generosity  and  of  gratitude,  in  a  coimtry  which 
Superstition  has  chosen  for  her  favourite  abode,  and 
where  Bigotry  has  so  long  maintained  her  intolerant^ 
degrading,  and  most  frightful  reign. 

The  signal  overthrow  of  the  Spanidi  armamoit 
did  not  repress  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  papists  in  Scot* 
land.  During  the  year  1589  they  were  indefatiga^ 
ble  in  extending  their  conspiracy  among  the  notnHty ; 
and  their  agents  urged  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  his  general  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  send 
an  array  directly  to  Scotland,  as  the  best  method  of 
invading  the  dominions  of  the  £nglish  Queen.  An 
assembly  of  the  chief  ministers  was  again  called ; 

*  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  192—194. 
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Thomas  Craig  and  otl^r  eminent  lawyers  assisted 
9t  their  ddiberations ;  and  the  wise  and  vigorous 
measures  .whi<^  they  reccmmended^  enaUed  die 
government  to  mi^r^s  the  inimrreotkm  m^  by 
the  popish  l(»rds  on  the  discovery  of  their  traitorous 
(xnrespondaice.  Melville  took  the  lead  in  this 
affair ;  and  was  dbosen  moderator  of  the  assembly, 
to  which  his  nephew  acted  as  clerk  *. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  variance  which  had 
hmg  subsisted  between  the  court  and  the  diurch 
began  to  be  removed.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  prudence  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  .  That 
able  statesman  had  commenced  his  political  career 
unhappily  under  the  acUnioistration  of  Arran,  and 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  some  of  the 
]most  obnoxious  measures  reiq^ting  the  government 
of  the  diurch.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
folly  and  mischief  of  that  course,  and  embraced  the 
&rst  of^rtunity  o[  cautiously  retracing  his  steps. 
He  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was 
exposed  from  the  popish  faction,  and  the  wisdom  of 
cultivating  a  close  ccmuection  with  England.  He 
saw  that  the  peace  of  the  diurch  was  necessary 
to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  established  so  long  as  the  court  supported 
the  bisb<^,  who  were  odious  to  their  brethren,  and 
destitute  of  all  influ^ice  over  the  people.  And  he 
wa^  convinced  that  it  was  a  gross  anomaly  in  politics, 
jfor  the  civil  authority  to  uphold  one  form  of  ecde- 

*  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  195—198.  Printed  Caldcrwood,  pp. 
JSr— 229,  2S0--244. 
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siastical  poUty,  while  the  chureb  estaUkhed  by  law 
had  ratified  and  ccmtinued  to  act  upon  another, 
which  was  diametrically  opposite  to  it.  These 
views  he  took  erery  opportunity  of  inculcating  upon 
tile  King ;  and  although  he  was  thwarted  by  those 
who  ^Dvied  his  power,  and  felt  it  no  easy  task  to 
counteract  prejudices  which  he  had  contributed  to 
infuse  into  the  royal  breast,  yet  as  James  entertain^ 
ed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  was  very  de- 
pendent on  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  afl&irs^ 
the  Chancellor  was  ultimately  able  to  execute  bis 
plans  ^. 

Another  individual  who  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  matters  to  this  desirable  issue  was  Robert 
Bruce.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  laird  of 
Airth,  and  after  omipleting  the  study  of  the  laws 
abroad,  had  practised  for  some  years  at  the  Scottidi 
bar,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. But  after  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  between 
secular  motives  and  convictions  of  a  higher  kind, 
he  abandoned  that  profession,  and  entered  as  a 
student  of  divinity  at  St  Andrews.  In  the  year 
1587»  Melville  introduced*  him  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  recommended  him  as  every  way  quali- 
fied for  filling  the  pulpit  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Knox  and  Lawson.  With  great  reluctance, 
and  after  a  considerable  trial,  Bruce  complied  with 
the  joint  entreaties  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  ia*> 
halntants  of  the  capital  f .    The  nobility  respected 

*  Melville's  Diary,  SCO. 

i  Maittand,  after  mentioning  that  Bruc^  **  threatened  tp  leave 
the  town*'  of  Edinburgh  in  1589,  says  the  reason  **  may  be  easily 
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him  for  his  birth  and  connections;  his  eminent 
gifts  as  a  preacher  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
common  people ;  and  those  who  could  not  love  him 
stood  in  awe  of  his  commanding  talents,  and  his 
severe  and  incorruptible  virtue.  Bruce  acted  in 
full  concert  with  Melville ;  and  his  station  at  Edin- 
buigh,  and  his  influence  widi  the  Chancellor,  who 
pdd  much  deference  to  his  opinions,  enabled  him 
to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  church  than  any 
other  individual  *. 

The  happy  effects  of  this  change  of  policy  ap- 
peared very  strikingly  while  his  Majesty  was  in 
Denmark,  on  the  occadon  of  his  marriage.  In  the 
instructions  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  nominated 
Bruce  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  privy  council^ 
and  declared  that  he  reposed  more  confidence  in 
him  imd  his  brethren,  tixr  preserving  the  country  in 
peace,  than  he  did  in  all  his  nobility.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed.    Bothwell  was  tnade  to  give  public 

guessed  at,'*  as  he  agreed  to  stay  upon  **  the  increase  of  hk 
stipend  to  a  thousand  merks/'  (Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  45.)  If 
instead  of  guessing^  that  writer  bad  made  himself  acquainted 
with  facts,  be  would  have  known,  that  Bruce,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  had  not  jet  consented  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  and  had 
a  call  to  St  Andrews  which  he  preferred  \  (Record  of  Kirk  Ses- 
Sibn  of  St  Andrews,  May  21.  1589  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce, 
p»  4.)  that  the  minister  who  held  the  first  cliarge  in  the  metro- 
polis required  a  stipend  much  greater  than  that  of  bis  colleagues, 
in  as  much  as  the  task  of  keeping  up  an  extensive  correspondence 
On  the  affaira  of  the  national  church  was  devolved  on  him  ^  and 
that  the  independent  spirit,  and  scrupulous  honour,  which  Bruce 
evinced  through  tjie  whole  of  bis  life,  raised  him  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  actuated  bj  such  mean  and  mercenary  motives. 
*  Cald.  ill.  320.     Melville's  Diary,  pp.  106,  200. 
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saitis&ctioii  in  the  diurch  of  Edinburgh  for  his  tur- 
bulent conduet  The  popish  lords  attempted  to  ex- 
cite disturfomc^  hutrflndii^  the  council  prepared  to 
Ksist  theiB)  desisted  fnmi  their  practices^. and  re- 
mained quiet  During  the  six  months  that  the 
King  and  the  Chancellor  were  absent,  the  kingdom 
cadiibited  a  scene  of  unwonted  tranquillity :  not 
above  one  affiray  in  whidi  Uood  was  shed  hap^neilf 
although  formerly  scaroe  a  week  ebpa^  wi^ut 
instances  of  such  violations  of  ttfe  peace,  and  in- 
sults on  good  order  and  legal  authority*.  The 
ktteis  wfau^  litxiSSi:&mredfat^  'dds  timefrom  James 
semaiii  as  ptooh  of  his  merit^«asiiervice%  and  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  monaitb  by  whom  he  was 
tffterwards  treated  with  the  most  unrelenting  se- 
writyf. 

Melville  was  invited  to  be  presoit  at  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  Queen's  coronation,  which  was  per-« 
formed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  ch^9^  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  on  the  17th  of  May  1590,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark  and  other 
fixreign  states,  and  of  a  great  concourse  <^  Scottidi 
nobility  and  gentry.  On  that  occasion  three  sermonfif 
were  preached ;  one  in  Latin,  another  in  French, 

*  MeWille^s  Diary,  pp.  204f-«>5« 

t  Calderwood  (iv.  178—194, 445.)  bas  preserved  three  letters 
writteo  from  Denmark  by  the  Chancellor,  and  four  by  the  King, 
to  Bruce.  His  Majesty  addresses  him  as  his  *'  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  couosellor  )^'  and  says  that  he  was  "  worth  the  qiarter 
of  his  kingdom/'  that  he  would  reckon  himself  *'  beholden  while 
he  lived^'  for  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and  tliat  he  would 
"  never  forget  the  same**' 
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and  a  third  in  Et^lish  *.  After  an  interval,  dur- 
ing which  the  royal  party  retired  for  a  little  from 
the  assemUy,  Melville  reeited  a  Latin  poem  in  cele* 
bration  of  the  event.  Robert  Bruce  then  performed 
the  ceremony  pf  anointing  the  Queen,  and,  asdsted 
by  the  Chancellor  and  David  Lindsay,  placed  the 
Crown  on  her  Majesty's  head.  The  solemnity  con- 
ttmipd  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night  f . 
Melville  teid  na  information  that  he  was  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  a»onation  until  two  days  before 
it  bappened.  He  had  therefore  little  time  for  pre-^ 
paratioii.  But^  although  hastily  composed,  his  poem 
was  greatly  admired,  as  well  as  the  spirited  and 
gracefiil  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced.  In 
retoming  him  thanks^  his  Majesty  said.  That  he 
had  that  day  doi^  him  and  the  country  sudi  honour 
aahe  eould  never  requite.    He  enjoined  him  ta 

'  *  Tbe  CMrooaitoa  was  on  a  Sabkatlu 

t  CakL  iv.  196-— 19S.  Mojaes*  Memoirs,  p.  170.  SpotswooA 
faurries  ever  the  affair  of  the  coronation.  *'  The  king  (says  he) 
determining  to  have  it  done  in  most  solemn  manner,  because  none 
of  ttte  bishops  were  present^  nor  could  conveniently  be  brought 
against  the  day^  made  choice  of  Mr  Robert  Bruce  to  perform  the 
ceremony.**  (Hist.  p.  381.)  The  bishops,  forsooth,  good  men  ! 
were  all  so  conscientiously  employed  in  watching  their  flocks, 
that  not  one  of  them  could  spare  time  to  wait  on  the  court,  hut 
left  this  business  to  "  idle**  ministers.  To  make  amends  for 
the  brevity  of  his  description,  the  archbishop  introduces,  by  way  of 
episode  or  diversion,  an  account  of  a  dispute  among ^the  ministers 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  unction,  which  his  Majesty  put  an 
end  to,  by  threatening  that  he  would  *'  stay  till  one  of  the  bishops 
came.**  James  knew  very  well,  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  would 
have  started  up  at  a  single  blast  of  his  hunting-horn. 
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give  the  poem  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  adding,  that  dll  the  ambassadors  joined  with 
him  in  soliciting  its  jmblioation.  It  was  accordingly 
printed  next  day,  under  the  title  of  Stephaniskion  *, 
and  being  circulated  through  Europe,  added  to  the 
reputation  which  the  author  had  already  gained. 
Lipsius  and  Scaliger,  who  then  divided  between 
them  the  dictatorship  in  the  republic  of  letters,  be* 
stowed  on  it  their  warmest  commendations  f .  A 
general  r^et  was  expressed  that  the  author  of  such 
a  poem  did  not  favour  the  public  with  larger  and 
mcMre  frequent  productions  of  his  muse.  When  this 
was  signified  to  him  by  his  friends,  he  repeated  the 
e&cuse  which  he  had  formerly  made  ^,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  them  ground  to  hope  that  their 
wishes  would  be  gratified,  if  he  should  afterwards 
find  leisure  from  his  more  important  and  pressing 
avocations  §. 

On  the  sabbath  after  the  c(m>nation  of  the  QueeD, 
the  King  attended  sermon  in  St  Giles's  church, 
and  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he 

♦  See  Note  FF. 

t  On  reading  it,  Lipsius  exclaimed,  Revera  Andreas  Melvt'nvs 
est  serw  doctus.  And  Scaliger,  whq  was  not  usually  lavish  in 
his  pi'aises  of  others,  and  did  not  entertain  the  lowest  opinion  of 
his  own  abilities,  among  other  complimentary  expressions,  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  author,  Nos  talia  non  possumus.     Diary,  ut  inf. 

X  See  above  p.  92. 

{Melville's  Diary,  p.  206.  Calderwood  represents  Melville's 
Stephanukion  as  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors  on 
the  day  of  the  Queen's  public  entrance  into  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, wbich  was  two  days  after  the  Coronation.  (Cald.  iv. 
198.)     This  is  incorrect.  (Deiiliae  Poet.  Scot  ii.  71.) 
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thanked  tbem  and  the  ministers  for  their  conduct 
during  his  ahsence,  ccmfessed  that  the  affairs  of  the 
kiiigd<Mai  had  hitherto  heen  ill-administered,  and 
promised  to  exert  himself  in  the  correction  of  all 
abuses.     At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  repeated  these  precessions,  lamented 
the  bloody  feuds  which  disgraced  the  country,  and 
exhorted  the  ministers  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  impressing  their  heai'ers  with  the  enormity  of  such 
crimes.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  pronouiiced 
his  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  purity  of  the  church 
of  Scotlpskd.     He  praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in 
such  a  time,  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  such  a  pUcp,  as  to  be  King  in  such  a  kirk, 
the  purest  kirk  in  the  world,     "  The  kirk  of  Ge- 
neva (continued  his  Majesty)  keepeth  Fasch  and 
Yule.    What  have  they  for  them  ?  they  have  no 
iniititution.    As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  England^ 
their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English :  they 
want  nothing  of  the  mass,  but  the  liftings.    I  charge 
you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders, 
nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your 
piirity ;  and  I  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life 
and  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same  against  aU 
deadly  *.'*    Whether  Jamesi  was  on  this  occasion 

*  CaUl.  IV.  198,  204.  When  Spotswood  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  thing  said  or  done  by  his  Majesty  in  jBEivour  of  presby- 
teiTy  he  usually  adds,  that  the  King  temporized  with  the  ministers. 
But  such  an  apology  on  the  present  occasion,  would  have  been 
rather  too  gross  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  omits  entirely  that  part  of 
the  speech  which  was  in  commendation  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
(Hist.  p.  382.) 

VOL,  I.  Bb 
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iei^ed  with  ^  s«ldM  ifeofdevotuitiaiid^aflbethm 
tot  hi8  mother  cbtMb,  <nr  wfaeditr  he  mei^ly  adopted 
this  limgu^e  t»  gain  the  farour  of  tiie  nmiatcnB^ 
iMy  admit  of  a  do«ibt.  But  it  is  certain,  that  die 
^^eeoh  iv^  ^cei\i^  by  f^e  aiisembly  with  a  trana- 
fiort  of  joy :  ^  there  wai  nothing  h^Md  ftr  a  quarter 
4£  m  hour,  but  praising  God  and  pruyti^  ^  the 
king;' 

Whefl  ^  tito»t5h  iMH  ^fi^^tkg  iiit^Ml  peoc^ 
iiod  bad  the  prois^t  of  obtaiining  fr<m  thie  govern- 
meM;  ft  r^rens  of  hffr  g^ettindeik  i^  mm  m\h  na 
IMexpeeted  amck  frMi  a  loMilgn  •^uaiteif.     Not' 
withstanding  the  ^ffi^dnofe  htPMem^  their  e^tetMl 
&nti«  4^f  w^ship  and  dls^ttae^  the  dmrches  <tf 
BnglMd  Itnd  S^^ltod  bid  hkheMa  iMittraed  M 
IH«rt]dly  t^mMf.     l^he  k«le¥  miett  uniMhsA  fi^ 
Mti^  fer  hmdt  in  rmtotlttg  VMrioM  cotTU|«to* 
Whieb'#i»^^eC6fi^edt9^tbefittito^vMd^  il»  i»* 
f^re Wiethe i^lm^^h«rMi|^Ai^ifife^  ^nteeplhy 
iOMmdkngi  te  H^  ft^  itislM»c«ft^  it  behlAf <tf ^^Mle  ttiti 
iMM  tfufl^»4ng  for  «MMettt^riUify  tb  ^  (tefMioa^ 
Br^  <«i^^  «tfg^ged  lit  Mnt^ldi«g  agaftBit  djpboo^ 
ftoey,  Whic^  «he'€0«rt  aMd  d  ftw  ambftioail  dTftTOlf^ 
AMfcn  dbCiMdet  m  them,  ^MMIttry  «^  th&  oAghiA 
ma/HiMlim  of  thei!P  clMt!^  ^  ministers  of  l^iM' 
land  had  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  reflections  on 
the  ecelesiastical  establifihrneBt  of  England.     The 
Eaglish  bishops^  wbo  were  in  genend  inCIn  t&^poot* 
kbie  fbr  their  piety  wd  talents,  bad  tised  the  sam^ 
reserve  with  respeet  to  Scotland,  and  endeavourect 
to  preserve  that  union  between  the  twir  natim? 


^'i<fi  vffts  ^  th«  gtiMteiit  contequeftbe  to  l^th, 
«l4HIe  tbey  were  ex^xMed  10  die  K«tli9s4  Ottadcs  «f  * 
obtti^tdh  AWSl  cbiig&toUs  «R^y.  Of  Mte,  iqrin^iiti 
<)f  an  o^fi|X»ite  spirit  httd  ntitlfi^ftslPMl  ti}ettil^IV«s»  M 
the  <!0ttii%^an<i6  ^vistl  td  AdataMtt,  and  M  tho 
todti«tt^  With  which  hiiS  oAbtlDfiimM  lihel  bacl  ]te«i 
«kciiliil^,  in  EdgiMidl.  Rit  «|)^  bditflitiot  i«n»e  i^ 
thid  ti!in4i])roelaimed  by  DOetof  SjUkCMfi  mi  W|wrtiiig 
eede^eMtiS,  iti  a  i96rM0A  whidh  fre  ^^eadwd  tiefine  lit 
^ti«aa«M>  ftnd  i^bteh  \9»  tiii«tedi«t»ly  paUisheiL 
It  is  ^mbAy  pda^Ui  td  OMediv«  ft  teine  peifetst 
ij^^meii  tf  the  aigiMeiit  ad  imidhOki  l^an  tiui 
ttMittolt  ekhihit«v  All  ^e  to^  of  ^Cfclaktialittd 
cid«^AM^  «o  «3»ite  pr^ttdiee  aM^ttt^uIly  cdUeeted^ 
MA  ^|Soy^  wiift  M  ttMdl  jirt  PlifiUninn  is  thd 
offii]^(ViUf  ^  a  1^^  (tf  firktei  ^ibl<M«>  «Of«totMne«% 
ma  iMa!xnttidMA0]&.  !Paiiia}i«  Itw  iMupled  with 
^  "^iifM  h^r^tlcs,  iil  Midteia  0^  iMdeHi  ^iii«B.  AH 
tindak  Wrieii%6  wU^  eofiftliti^  DWfla««ntfi  lean  fii* 
««tiraAldfe  t6  ifidnMchi^id  ^iee*iiln(»it,  wipetiier  pttfi^ 
6(ftedMi  ^taih  <Mr  i§»  tfa«  Co^iii^De,  aK  iatpuWi 
io  fh^i  1%e  jelilotfliy  df  Ilie  Qu6en  id  avMised  h^ 
i^e^^i^tsHig  ^m  AH  tn^tes  -to  iMX  ^temtxif ;  tha 
iM^y  iAit  AnixikA  hf  %^  litM  tlMil  «h«  tmo^intf 
tf  tfU^-Mdi  w&s  iUt)Ma  M;  tmA  th«  g«»try  and 
oMntiKrhs^  ^K^eiied  Withl^ift^sUotial  poweM 
df^e^^^Bjrt«riabdi869[)lltie.  AUtfewaMieatdavt^d 
ilftdi  pMti  to  8od«ty;  and  niagifitiWfesi  tfe  eallsd  oil 
to  use  their  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  them  *. 

*  "  If  tbey  (the  pa«itatii<nd  "  geese  and  4«gk")  will  gRgglean^ 

Bb2 
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Not  contented  with  exposing  the  evils  of  preshy- 
terianism  in  the  way  of  general  argumenti  and  with 
confuting  such  as  maintained  it  in  England,  the  au- 
thor of  the  sermon  makes  a  direct  and  wilful  attack 
on  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  The  Reformer,  whom  the  Scots  held  in 
veneration,  is  stigmatized  as  a  man  of  contentious 
humour  and  perverse  behaviour.  And  an  odious 
picture,  borrowed  from  the  distorted  representations 
of  Adamson  and  Brown,  is  given  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ministers  and  church-courts  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing their  late  dissentions  with  the  court.  They 
took  it  upon  them  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  estates — 
threatened  them  with  excommunication — £lled  the 
pulpits  with  seditious  and  treasonable  doctrine— - 
utterly  disclaimed  the  King's  authority — strode  upon 
his  sceptrcH^laboured  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  an  infinite  jurisdiction,  such  as  neither 
the  law  of  GM  nor  man  could  tolerate,  whidi  was 
the  mother  of  all  faction,  confusion,  sedition  and 
rebellion,  and  an  introduction  to  anabaptism  and 
popularity^^instead  of  one  pope,  and  some  lord 
bbhops  in  name,  they  had  set  up  a  thousand  lordly 
tyrants  who  disclaimed  the  name :  On  these  accounts 
the  King  had  overthrown  the  presbyteries ;  and  al- 
though it  might  appear  from  his  recent  conduct  that 
he  had  altered  his  views  of  them,  yet  this  could  not 

make  a  noise  in  the  daj  time  without  any  cause,  opmor  m 
crura  wffiingantur :  I  think  it  very  fit  they  be  rapt  in  the  shin- 
nes.'*  Bancrofts^B  Sermon,  p.  73.    edit*  1<536. 
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be  the  case,  and  he  was  to  be  considered  as  merely 
accommodating  himself  for  a  time  to  circumstances  ♦. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  chaplain  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  excited  the  members  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Providence,  for  the  deliverance  which  they  had 
just  experienced  from  the  Spanish  Armado !  And 
such  was  the  reward  which  the  preachers  of  Scot- 
land received,  for  their  unwearied  eflPbrts  to  preserve 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  zeal 
with  which  they  had  aroused  and  persuaded  their 
countrymen  to  make  a  common  cause  with  England, 
during  the  most  alarming  danger  with  which  she 
was  ever  threatened !  f 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  ministers  of  Scot- 
land must  have  felt  at  this  unprovoked  attack.  They 
viewed  it,  not  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  but  as  a  vile  Ubel  intended 

*  **  A  sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse  the  9th  of  February  ^ 
being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Parliament  Anno  1588  bj  Richard 
Bancroft— Chaplame  to  the  L,  Chancellor  of  England/'  Printed 
in  1588,  and  reprinted  in  1636. 

t  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  such  conduct,  is  that 
the  bishops  were  at  this  time  greatly  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
the  non-conformists,  and  at  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Banctol't  gives  an  extract 
from  '*  a  Letter  of  P.  A.^'  (Patrick  Adamson)  which  throws 
light  on  these  fears.  **  Certain  of  the  chiefe  Noblemen  of  Eng- 
land dealt  with  me' to  persuade  the  king  of  Scotland  my  master 
to  oTerthrow  all  the  Bishopricks  in  bis  country,  that  his  proceed- 
ings therein  might  be  an  example  for  England  adjoining.'' 
Dangerous  Positionsi  p,  5.  2nd  edit. 
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ifl  1^44  tb?i9 19  to  d6t6«|a^ip9  h^i^e  a  ^ei^boimi^ 
pa^ipn  ;  as  ^l^e  worli:  of  ^n  ii^^r^^^  alanni^t»  who 
ijFfig  re^rdl^s^  ^  t^  iQeaQs  wl^icji  be  empWy^  to 
pJ^aasQ  ^18  patrons  aqd  to  pfotoet  lucrative  abuses  » 
11^4  49  W  attempt  to  tljrow  a  4r^rw4  i^to  a  poace- 
f]^«  oommimity,  to  rel^p^e  the  flam^  of  dissentioi^ 
which  was  nearly  quenched  in  Scotland,  and  to  re* 
nv^  in  the  hffei^  of  his  Majesty  those  prejudices 
which  had  already  been  ij^od^etive  of  so  much  9vil. 
ynder  ^hese  i^iiMresQions  they  appointcjd  a  con^Toittee 
io  writ?  a  lettor  to  Elw^hothf  ^ippteiniug  of  %]iQ 
«^^gnity  whi^h  t^y  hftd  su^red  *  ;  and  to  draw 
Up  aj»  m^Mm  to  the  i^iliug  acifus9,ti/m  whi^  ha4 
been  brought  against  them  f .  ^  The  letl;er  ^4  th^ 
«UWer  wef e  pi??par§d  I  but  ciu  a  calipfir  oonsid^ftion 
of  aji  c9cums^cfiiB  it  was  judged  le^i^x  to  suppreip 
^hem,  and  to  fest  nal^^  wtk  a  wMl  publicatioia 
Iqr  au  ii^Yi^wli  Qest^auug  a  F^t§»t  ^«u«t  th^ 
^uef ^  of  the  ^lu«ipiaitor,  aftd  ^e  V69fim^  rf  thw 
declining  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  their  conduct  X' 

^  IfecQr4«  of  Ibe  FvfAliytfirj  of  Rciishai^b,  I)^,  Q*  I5i9». 
A  PQpy  of  ihe  iaUuificd  l«Uw  ta  SlisaMH  i#.  ii^HirUd  19  C^Mi 
iv.  171—175. 

t  BeQ^ds  of  the  Pre^ytory  of  £4Mborgb»  AjffH  ^%  and 
Jaa«  5,  1589. 

tUk :  '^  D.  BjMPcraftf  SasboM  in  mjUng  «gaiiii^  t<h«i  Chvrf4  ^f 
SeotUndy  noted  iq  iib  Anftworo  lo  a  letter  o(  s^  «E<M:|b^  per^^.  <»f 
f^DgUod,  and  ttoioe  roaaoiM  rendi^d»  why  th^  Ml^fof^  t(i«ri»ioto 
kath  Dot  hitherto  come  foorth,  B j  I,  £K  a  Vjfotlwr  of  t|ie  mj^ 
Church  of  Sbotiand.  £x  AfTltit  Pawi.  Al  CdiPhYrgh  pwM 
by  Sobon  WaUc^gra^-  AaiMi^  1^90^''  B  in  oifi^tn,  Ttie  r^- 
niog  title  is :  "  A  proofe  of  IX.  tttocrof^  rMhaN  %9Uli(  Ae 
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Tbey  wer?  averse  to  mgvtge  in  open  hottilikieo 
against  tbe  <diurch  of  England^  The  ^Isehood  oS 
the  ch^i^g^  brought  against  th^u  ^ras  kno^vn  to 
i^veral  i|i4ividu^U  of  the  English  ewrt*  who  pio- 
^tised  to  s?e  jvstiw  doB^  to  them.  They  were  loath 
to  offend  Kli«al?^th,  who«e  patroi^s^  they  had  ex- 
p^epeedi  and  of  wboae  weraUm  to  all  innovations 
9n  the  ecQle^i^tioal  opnstitntion  of  her  kii^om 
they  were  aware.  And  tbfy  knew  that  James, 
though  digpos^  to  qonaent  to  the  abolition  of  epis- 
cppaqy  in  Scotland^  wa8  mxiotts  to  avoid  giving  of^ 
ime^  to  the  f^ngliah  htshops,  who  might  lay  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  succession*  A  generous  adversary 
would  have  ^corned  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan* 
ijs^e  which  these  circumstances  gave  him>  and  would 
have  desisted  from  assailing  persons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  restrained  from  self-defence.  Banert^  waa 
not  of  this  disposition.  Besides  correqK)iiding  with 
Adamson,  he  ^nployed  an  English  bookseller  at 
J^nburgh  as  a  spy  on  the  ministers,  transmitted 
to  him  a  string  of  (Scions  queriea  req^cting  the 
conduct  of  the  preachers  and  the  procedure  of  the 
churdi^oourts,  and  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
publish  the  information  which  he  catered  by  such 
means,  in  books  still  more  inflamed  and  abusive 
tlian  Ihs  first  production  *.    Sutcli^  Saravia,  and 

Church  of  Scotland."  It  ooncludes :  "  Farewell,  fipom  Edm, 
the  18.  of  September.  1590.  Yours  in  the  Lord.  J.  D.*»  The 
only  copf  of  this  rare  tract  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  i3  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  David  Laiog. 

*  Cald.  W.  175.  Bancroft's  publications  are  entitled :  ^  A 
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other  English  divines  carried  on  the  same  mode 
of  warfare  in  various  publications.  By  remaining 
silent  under  these  attacks,  the  ministers  df  Scotland 
certainly  displayed  their  moderation  *  :  the  wisdom 
of  their  conduct  may  be  questioned  by  some  who 
respect  the  motives  from  which  it  proceeded.  The 
fact  is  mentioned  here,  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
st^te  of  parties,  and  helps  to  account  for  events  which 
will  afterwards  come,  imder  our  notice. 

James  took  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
insinuation  of  Bancroft,  that  he  dissembled  in  the 
eoncessions  which  he  had  lately  made  in  favour  of 
presbytery! .  But  various  parts  of  his  conduct  gave 
too  much  reason  for  concluding  that  he  still  retained 
to  the  anti-reformation  principles  which  he  had  suck- 
ed in  from  his  favourites.  Desirous  as  the  minis- 
ters were  at  this  period  to  cultivate  his  good  graces, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  refrain  from  censuring 
the  glaring  instances  in  which  justice  was  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  convicted  or  notorious  murderers 
screened  from  pimishment,  by  his  culpable  n^li- 

Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline  ;*'  and  *^  Dangeroos 
Positions,  or  Scottish  Genevating  and  English  Scottiziog  for 
DiscipUne  ;'*  printed  in  1593,  and  leprinted  in  1662.  In  the 
last  mentioned  work,  (p.  30.  2d.  edit.)  Bancroft  disingenuously 
complains  of  t!>e  Scottish  ministers  attempting  to  **  cast  some  of 
their  contentious  and  disloyal  seeds  into  England.^^  The  only 
proof  of  this  which  he  is  ahle  to  produce  is  Davidson's  book, 
consisting  of  sixteen  small  leaves,  and  extorted  by  his  own  viru- 
lent invective. 

*  Calderwood  (quotes  from  an  answer  made  by  John  Davidson 
to  Sutcliff,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  printed, 
t  Bancroft's  RashneSy  sig.  A  5. 
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gence  and  favouritism.     No  instance  of  this  kind 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  such  a  pitch, 
or  sunk  the  character  of  the  King   so  low,  as  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  heir  of  the  Good 
Regent,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  the  indiflference, 
or  rather  aversion,  which  the  court  testified  to  avenge 
the  crime.     Melville,  along  with  some  other  minis- 
ters, was  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  wait 
on  the  King,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  liis  duty  in  this  affair.     As  was  na- 
tural, the  preachers,  in  taking  notice  of  the  death 
of  the  son,  had  alluded  to  the  father,  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Good  Regent  with  that  regard  and 
veneration  with  which  they  continued  to  cherish  his 
memory.     In  the  course  of  the  present  conference 
James  testified  his  dissatisfaction  at  these  speeches. 
Melville  defended  their  conduct,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  and  sorrow  at  learning,   that  there  were 
persons  about  the  court  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
individuals  to  whom  Scotland  was  under  the  highest 
obligations.     The  conversation  growiug  warm,  the 
Chancellor,  who  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  on  this 
topic,  interrupted  Melville,  and  told  him  that  that 
was  not  the  errand  on  which  he  came.    He  answered, 
that  on  such  a  theme  he  would  not  be  silenced  by 
him,  or  by  any  individual  beneath  his   Majesty. 
The  Edng  said,  that  Murray,  Knox,  and  Buchanan 
could  be  defended  only  by  seditious  and  traitorous 
theologues.     Melville  replied,  that  they  were  the 
men  who  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  deserved 
better  treatment.    His  Majesty  said  that  his  crown 
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cam?  tobim  by  suceessfion,  and  w^  i^ot  giveii  him  by 
aay  w^^  "  Put  they  werf  Uj^  W4«trm»eatfi ;  (re^ 
pli^d  Melville)  and  wboso^v^  informs  your  M^^t; 
9ini$1;raualy  of  these  m^n,  neither  loves  you  noi:  tJw 
9Q];nmanweaItb  ^.*' 

Adi^mson  was  the  only  one  of  the  faisbopa  who 
persisted  in  opposing  the  cb^d)  ^fter  the  amexa* 
lion  (^  their  temporalities  to  the  orown  f .  In  August 
l^i$a»  ^  variety  of  accusatioma  w^e  given  in  against 
h^m  to  the  General  Assembly.  His  QXtr^v^ig^o^ 
wd  imprudence  had  involved  him  in  gr^  peeuniv 
^y  ^nbarrassments,  i^nd  his  peison  w^  liable  to  b^ 
seisied  by  bis  creditors.  He  was  charged  with  bar* 
ing  abstract^,  secr^ted^  aud  mutilated  the  registers 
qS  tb?  assembly^  and  with  having  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  contrary  to  an  e^r- 
press  inh>bitip9  of  the  cpmmiBsioners  of  the  €^mch|. 

*  Cald.  iv.  250. 

t  Montgomerj  hwvlng  submitted  to  tb»  cKapch,  the  trial  of  Kin 
repentance  was  re&rrec)  to  tho  Fr^bytery  of  E^iebprgb,,  wIm^ 
upon  rec«ivifig  satisfactioa  from  biq)»  ren)o?e4  the  ^xeomniuii- 
cation.  (Record  of  Presb,  of  Edin.  Juni  7*  13S6  )  and  Aug.  29. 
1587.)  "  Anent  tbe  supplicatioun  of  Mr  Ro*  Montgomerie,** 
the  General  Assembly  (February  156^.)  found  that  '*  be  may  he 
i^49iiuU  p«9tQar  over  a  fleicl^  €f  be  b^s  n^t  bven  glanderous,  prQr 
Vyding  he  b^  found  (^u^lified  in  lyfe  and  doctrine.^'  (Buik  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  f.  150,  a.) 

X  A  writer  in  the  Biographm  Brk^nniea^  qteakipg  of  the  mar- 
riage of  tbe  Earl  of  Huntfy^  vay^ :  '*  TIm  Q9t  p^rmtiiag  a  mat  to 
marry  without  bis  havin|^  firj^  fiubsctibed  a.  Qon|e$9ioa  of  faitl^ 
is  one  of  the  completest  instances  of  eccUsi^stical  folly  and  biggt- 
T^j  recorded  in  history/^  (vol.  i.  p.  41.  2nd.  edit.)  The  reader 
may  pronounee  on  tbe  wisdem  aarf  liberality  i^  thia  ceasnte,.  after 
fCKWoicUmg  tjK  cir«ii9Mt%9«^  #1  tb«  caa»e.    Qu^ir  «m  t(i««biiif 


Tfee  MswttWy  rfwitte^  t^e  trial  pf  Adww»  tp 
tb^  pr^il^y t^  <^  E^ipburgh*  giving  them  fujl  pow^ 
tQ  PM6  (^  fiii4  seotence  in  the  proces*  according  tQ 
tbp  laws  ()f  tb*  (^nm^*  Th^t  pr^yteyy  bavttig 
tli^  ty  Iftel,  giv^u  i»  by  R^ert  Pant  j^nd  Ad^w 
Jobn^tPP*  fom)4  tfe^  bishop  guilty  of  jG^JUehood 
wd  d^l>le-4^Uu||^  eiTcmaoiUi  doctrine,  oppositioil 
to  tW  dis^^}i^g  of  tbe  cbipfcb.  wd  co»tempt  o^ 
the  hite  pi^bU^  tbanksgifving  J  apd  tbei:ef<Wfe  d^ 
ffmd  him  fi?aw  ftU  fw^Jtion  in  tho  mi^^try^i  and 
dfil^M^  hiro  ftoin  privileges  in  the  ahwch,^  uvtil 
he  should  give  satisfaction  for  his  conduct  *. 

What  happened  on  the  king's  return  from  Den- 
m^xkf^  might  have  convinced  Adamson  th^t  he  could 

of  tbo  popi^b  pHrty  lA  ScQt^n4t  ^4  d^ply  e^gagi^d  i\\  a,  tr^Lcuton- 
able  corp»ipQi|d(iii«e  i^iih  Sp^iiu  His  propo9q(|  marrig^e  with 
a  w^wl  of  tUm  w>wn,  tl|^  d^ygbtcr  of  th«5  Duke  of  I'^opqjCt  hi« 
Majesty ''s  favourite,  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  di^eaded  hy  all  the 
protestants.  T^p  aaK>inpU»b  tbio  object  the  ^ipie  e^jiily,  Huntly 
feigned  (as  he  afi^erwardf  iMsbnowifdgfBd).  a  dispo^tion  to  re- 
nounce the  Catholic  faitb,  but  nff^cfed  toMickle  at  somt  of  the 
pretestant  docUJnei*  Thf  pie&byt^ry,  of  Edinburgh,  believing 
that  his  object  was  to  drive  time,  prohibited  any  of  the  ministers 
to  celobraie  the  oiarriagQ  m>til  be^  bad  subscribed  the  confewwi* 
Notvatbst«Adiog  tWs,  Adamwn  pnrfqrm^d  \k^  ceremony,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Spanish  Arm  ado  was  expected  to  appear  Qn 
the  coasts  of  England.  (Riecord  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
July  3.  1588.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  f.  151,  b.>«-Th«  article 
referred  to,  (the  Life  ef  AdajiMon)  if  very  incovrect.  In  the 
second  edition,  the  Kberal  ideas  of  Dr  Kippif,  joined  to  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  original  author,  form  a  ^ece  of  literary  patch- 
work, which  is  cariouii,  but  not  singular  ift  ^uob  omnpilations. 

♦  Buik  of  Univ.  Ktpk.  f.  153,  CaW-  iv.  fX.  Record  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Oct.  ^5  and  Dec  I7f  1588  >  and 
?une  5|  1589. 
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no  longer  depend  on  the  royal  favour.  But  be  con- 
tinued to  deceive  himself  with  vain  bopes^  and,  being 
flattered  by  letters  from  Bancroft,  persevered  in  his 
opposition  to  presbjrtery,  and  in  bis  attacks  on  Mel- 
ville *.  Nor  was  he  undeceived  until  bis  life-rent 
was  sequestered  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox. 
In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  against  this  deed ;  in 
vain  did  he  address  el^ant  and  plaintive  verses  to 
his  Majesty,  in  which  be  reminded  hiin  of  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  served  him  from  his  birtl^ 
and  was  ready  still  to  serve  himf  •    James  remained 

*  In  bis  Dedication  of  his  patftphrase  of  the  Revelation  is 
Latin  verse  (*^  Sanctiandteae,  Cal.Maijs,  1590,^^)  he  informs  the 
King  that  he  had  prepared  a  work,  entitled  PsUluis,  in  which  be 
bad  '^  sucked  out  the  seditious  poison  infused  bj  the  Mtivinm 
/action,  defended  the  episcopal  authority  and  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  warned  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  England  of  the  rocks  ob 
which  tbe  church  of  Scotland  had  struck/'     (Oper.  Adamsoai.) 

t  Anspiciis  i  musa  bonis,  pete  limina  Regis, 
Difficiles  aditus  non  babet  ille  locus. 
Inuenies  illic  castas,  tua  vota,  sorores, 
Musarum  Princeps  praraidet  ipse  chore: 

Afler  mentioning  the  various  services  which  be  had  rendered 
to  tbe  king,  in  France,  in  England,  and  ia  Scotlandi  he  con> 
eludes : 

His  dictis,  postquam  surgentes  ordine  musas 

Viderit  ad  lacryroas  ingemuisse  tuas, 
£t  tristi  aspiciens  Bartassia  Numina  volto, 

Haud  dubie  votis  annuet  ille  tuis. 
Tu  voti  compos,  caueas  ne  decide  penna 

Segnior  in  laudes  repperiare  suas* 

,  Epigrammatai  T.  4.  Oper*  AdftmsoDi,  4to« 
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insensible  to  liis  entreaties,  and  withheld  from  him 
even  that  assistance  whieb  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve his  family  from,  absolute  want.  The  unhappy 
bishop,  deprived  of  his  only  support,  sunk  into  deep 
dejection  of  mind,  aggravated  by  poverty  and  sick- 
ness. So  little  reliance  was  placed  on  his  sincerity 
that  few  would  believfe  that  he  was  really  in  such 
a  miserable  situation ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  st^  of  writing  a  letter  to  Melville,  in 
which,  after  professing  sorrow  for  his  forma:  con- 
duct, he  disclosed  to  him  his  destitute  circumstan- 
ces, Melville  immediately  visited  him,  supported 
his  family  out  of  his  own  purse  for  some  months^ 
and  afterwards  procured  a  contribution  for  him  from 
his  friends  in  St  Andrews.  When  the  provincial 
synod  of  Fife  met,  Adamson  applied  to  them  to 
be  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  they  had  pronounced  against  him.  His  pe- 
tition was  granted;  and  he  subscribed  different 
papers,  in  which  he  recanted  his  episcopal  senti- 
ments, retracted  the  famous  declaration  which  he 
had  published  in  defence  of  the  acts  of  Arran's  par- 
liament, and  professed  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  op- 
position which  he  had  made  to  the  judicatures  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
February,  .1592. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  archbishop  sub- 
scribed his  recantation  necessarily  throw  a  degree 
of  suspicion  over  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
made,  and  detract  from  its  value  as  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  presbytery.    But  there  is  not  the  least 


veafibn  to  dbiibt  tite  ^idii^i^  <^f  tiie  doetiEffiMt 
i*axM^.  The  ]^sby«6iiM  iUffitm  hw^  dob«  AUtjlle 
jmtiofc  to  Adamsttfi^8  t^Mti,  but  it  hu  fei^ii  ^il£^ 
Aftt  tbsir  ^njudkM  have  kd  the^  t(>  injum  hid 
okandsr.  If  idiey  did  to|  ^tii«f  deted  K0«  Mefdy 
an  m^nstififlbte^  btrt  ^ted  d  fMllih  And  tlte}i6st^«M 
port;  for  in  pmporti^ii  ^  tbey  ^€ffttt^  fi#H 
liilMfl|lut8tioti,  tbey  dtfiiinilhdd  the  bim^tU'  irf  ^e 
tictory  "PtlMitkey  bdl  f ^iidl  crv^  ikciMi^^^MiSt 
antagMratef.    NiM^itig  oM  te  lil^ie  i(bi»^  thttM  CO 

*  Wilson  passes  it  over,  and  sajs  that  tbe  miniaten  loek  ad- 
^aiitage  of  an  Itmbiguous  expre^ion  of  his  father-in-law,  to  cir- 
•tflAie  ^b  rd^tt,  thM  lie  hAi  tenx^hteA  t^^istbpkty.  (^Htft  Path 
jUMrison^  tH^  k6^  1  fO  SpotnmsNl  stUvmtliKl  hfe  iMlR»lto  ite 
ifrticIeA  **  which  were  of^wariU  in^riolecl  andatf  the  suoie  of 
Mr  iPatrick  Adamsons  llecantation^^^  but  he  allegas  that  **  when 
itMvbi  itM  htm  thin  fiUdh  a  ^^e&iftStioh  wli^  publishea  in  hi§  n&ine 
1»  (xliftfliiiMtf  liMIVity  o^(he  If  h^  tlrtit  Wws  difHd  hiHl^  afat  lofik 
mit^ing'bil  cause  to  Oe<l|  e»ded  kit  claf  fl  b  M  eofl  #f  ibis  ^«t^** 
(Hist.-p.  S85«)  Tbe  recantation  was  subscribed  April  8,  159U 
(iCald.  IV.  514.)  It  was  sent  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  In 
t!fe  ^crtlrsi  bf  thfit  rtorfth,  thAt  they  might  *•  giVfe  y^  4df)ii  ^f  ibiy 
yrM  Am  Mi  imtrit^  siM  add  rnij  rf^ng  y^Too^iks  oil*  gtf  tiMf 
sail  think  it  expedient  to  be  prftntit.^'  (Record  of  Prcsbytei^  of 
EdiiVburgb,  April  20. 1591.)  Adamson  survived  tbis  ten  montbg* 
(Hh.  VbltkseftttI,  Vita.  I^.  Adaifisofii,  p.  23.)  By  its  berrig  "  pu% 
lilhiri^*  fk^^dtli^^dJ  nf«M  mMn  im  ^if»g  inlMte  ^l^eCy  fcA^Mi 
and  sbvelf  AAifn69n  i-nc^,  ^len  \^  mib^oribdd  fh«  papdr/ ibil 
this  was  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  It  does  net  appear  to  bavt 
been  printed  until  the  year  1,598.  (Ames  by  tterberi^  p«  1519.) 
At  Ifeit  llittciieVerar,  if  ttot  rfll,  of  tli^  witnesses,  fri  Whd*^  pWs^ce 
it  was  lubscrited,  m^B  alive  (  suid  aitldtlf  tkmtk  W^M  tm  ifiUt 
respectable  gentlenrien  of  tbe  touot^. 

i  This  is  allowed  by  James  Melville.  *'  The  man  batd  oMuiie 
gfftit  4ffi^%  hot  sp^ciallie  excelllt  in  the  tourig  and  peh.-^tf  fie 
teftii  leitt  fttiddl^it  b«i.  WiAia  a  eetttooun  eiVil)  fM«  of  faMte^ 
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identify  the  medts  of  a  public  ncause  with  the  prir 
Tste  ifualitira  of  individaale  by  whom  it  nay  bs^pen 
to  be  iiuppuitiiL  There  haire  been  k»med  and 
phms  biihn|iB ;  and  there  hare  been  illiterate  anil 
w^lrthiess  pr^ytets*  That  the  opponents  <^  Adae^ 
$00)  in  aonsD  insttotees  exi^geimted  his  fatiits^  and 
tfcat  they  acensed  bim  of  some  things  which  ^^ere 
net  criminal)  I  aUc^ ;  b«t  on  the  other  hand  I  ^au 
iBltisfied  liiat  ihcve  "(tho  feel  most  respett  for  hm 
taldnlbs  aiid  rank^  wiil  be  pained  to  find,  on  exiU 
Hiinatiofi,  that  the  leading  chafgefe  brought  againi* 
lam  aare  suf^orted  by  evkienee  too  strong  to  ads» 
mit  of  beh^  eontrovated.  in  his  wotks  is  a 
beHHtifiil  little  poem,  breathing  a  spirit  of  wsom 
piety^  wbidi  his  son-in-law  says  was  oomposed  By 
hiin  a  shcMrt  time  befin*e  his  death  *. 

Tbe  deitthof  Adeimiscm  wou  followed  by  the  legad 
eMabfisbtn^t  of  pvesbytery.    In  Julie  iJgia,  the 

IrHiB  Mfin^  and  convoi^ation,  te  haid  loa  memies  tobaiff  WroagU 
mJBchieff  io  a  kirk  or  countrey  nor  anie  I  baiflF  kaawin  or  hard 
of  in  otir  yland."     Diary,  p.  2 1 5. 

*  A^amsoni  Opera.  4t6.  Vita.  p.  JlS.  14mo.  J'stfti^  WkS 
th^  M^,  and  PtttH<;k  il^  s^ond  sto  df  Patrick  afrchbi^faop  dF 
St  Andrews.  Act.  PaH.Soot.  iii  355,  460.  His  daugbter  was 
married  to  Thomas  Wilson,  an  advocate,  who  wrote  a  life  of  his 
iather-in-law,  and  published  a  collettion  of  6is  works  in  1619. 
fbfe'bfehop  tndrr}i»d  EKlabetb,  dau^htfctdf  Wiiriatn  Artlrotrr  auA 
iHa^gM'et  BtkrtitHF.  (tsv^iltory  df  goodft  aiM  b^okii  b^cmgitig  tb 
Mr  WiUtam  Sk^ne)  Margaret  Mavtiae,  ftfter  thh  death  of  Mr 
Williame  Arthor  of  Keniis  her  first  husband,"  married  **  Mr 
Wilfiam  Skene  commisffar  of  Sanctandrois.^  (ftecord  of  Privy 
^ticil,  Jammry  17.  J^5»^  CtvMlaatrf  tttc.  df  B.  Mi.  Jatr. 
2^  1572  ^  Ukf^,  wa  24, 1594^ 
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parliament  passed  an  act,  ratifying  liie  general  as- 
semblies, provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and  partkn- 
lar  sessions  of  the  church ;  and  declaring  them,  mtfa  ' 
the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  belonging  to  them, 
to  be  in  all  time  coming;  most  just,  good,  and  godly, 
notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  statutes,  acts,  caQ(m, 
civil  or  municipal  laws,  maife  to  the  contrary.  This 
act  ratified  and  embodied  some  of  the  leading  propo- 
sitions in  the  Sec(md  Book  of  Discipline,  relating  to 
the  powers  of  these  judicatories.  It  appointed  Ge- 
neral Assemblies  to  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oft^- 
er  pro  re  nata^jais  occasion  should  require ;  the  time 
and  place  of  next  meeting  to  be  aj^nted  by  his 
Majesty  or  his  commissioner,  or,  provi^d  ndtb^ 
of  them  should  be  present,  by  the  assembly  itatM, 
And  it  appointed  provincial  synods  to  be  held  twice 
a-year.  It  resdndied  an  act  authorizing  the  observ- 
ance of  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  some  odier  ads 
favourable  to  popery,  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  statute-book.  It  declared 
that  the  act  of  the  parliament  1584,  respecting  the 
royal  supremacy,  should  be  in  no  wise  prejudicial 
to  the  privileges  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  church, 
concerning  heads  of  religion,  matters  of  heresy,  ex- 
communication, the  appointment  or  deprivation  of 
ministers,  or  any  such  essential  censures  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God.  And  it  declared  the  act  of 
the  same  parliament,  granting  (X)mmission  to  biceps, 
and  other  judges  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  in 
ecclesiastical  causes,  to  be  null,  and  of  no  avail, 
force  or  efiect  in  time  coming ;  and  ordained  pre* 
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sentatiorw  to  l&eili^efeeed  to  prdabytenee,  who  sbould 
bave  fnli  jk>w^  to  give  CtoUation  t^  benefio^  and 
to  manage  ^1  eccleeiasticid  causes  within  their 
bounds,  provided*  they  admitted  sUdi  qui^fied  mi- 
ilisters  as  \tere  presented  by  his  Migesty  oar  other 
lay  patrons*. 

This  settlement  Was  not  without  its  defects. 
Xot  to  mention  some  important  pieces  of  rrforroa* 
tion,  craved  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disdplite,  which 
wtere  entirely  left  out^  the  supreme  court  was  de- 
prived of  the  right  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed  of 
appointing  its  own  meetings ;  and  the  power  of 
presbyteries  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
fettered  by  the  contintunce  of  lay  patronage.  At 
a  posterior  period,  when  the  reformation  of  the 
ehtfrch  was  carried  to  a;  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
and  a  settlement  made  upon  more  liberal  principles, 
theisie  restrictions  wer*  removed.  But  at  present 
this  €Ould  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  church  waved 
h^  dem^md  in  consideration  of  die  advantagel:  which 
the  act  ecmferred  on  her.  Nor  were  these  restric- 
tions found  to  be  so  hurtful  in  eflS^ct  as  might  have 
been  imagined.  So  long  as  the  court  was  disposed 
to  respect  the  law,  and  to  allow  the  church  to  meet 
annually  in  g^ieral  assembly,  the  settiing  of  the 
particular  time  and  place  of  meeting  was  of  minof 
importance;  and  the  arrangement  acUially  made, 
might  be  viewed  as  an  accommodation  to  the  ideas 

*  Ac^  Pari.  Scot.  ill.  541.  This  statute  has  the  vague  and 
nn Rescript  ire  tjtte  of  '*  Act  for  abolishing  of  the  actis  contraic 
the  ti'ue  religioun. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 


ihMi  tiben  geoarnUy  prerailed  as  to^nfl  puUie  ocm- 
ventiims.  Kdr  wbls  the  law  of  patrooage  attended 
tvith  very  senous  evils  at  a  period,  when  the  ohifrch 
courts  hdd,  that  the  ooiasait  of  the  people  was  to 
be  obtaiiied  pi^evioua  to  tlie  settlement  qS  a  minister 
among  them,  and  when,  actuated  by  this  fHrinciple, 
they  were  stiidiotis»  by  the  influepoe  which  they 
used  with  patrons,  and  hy  the  regiilations  which  they 
made  aa  to  pcesentee&it  to  lighten,  instep  of  aggra- 
vating, a  yoke  which  has  always  been  Mt  to  he 
oppressive  and  degrading  \ 

The  4<^t  of  Parliament  1599,  which  still  eoa« 
tbnies  to  be  the'^eharter  of  the  Church  of  Seothmd's 
liberties,  has  always  been  regarded  by  jHr^yterians 
itt  an  mqpertaiit  light,  and  as  a  f^eat  step  in  na* 
tional  reformation.  It  repeal^  several  statutes, 
which  were  favomrahle  to  supearstitiop,  and  hostile 
to  the  independence  of  the  l^iiigdow.  1%  reduced 
l9ie  pserdgative  of  the  arq\rD,  whlfih  hqd  l^y  be^ 
iBMicd  to  an.  ei»>iA)fitaat  h^t;  tf4,  ^r  Ic^gally 
sesuring  the  seli|^ouspK^^ges<tf  tlienatim  agaiacit 
ariotraiy  encroaj^unent^/iti pointed  out  th^  jnropriety 
ami  pnctifiibilify  of  prov^g  similar  seciwitiefii  i« 
behalf  of  politk^  tightly  It  gave.thd  firiiemds  of  th^ 
prosbytoriaa  eonstitution  the  advantage  of  oceupymg 
li^  ground,  and  epableA  tbem,  during  a  sfcies  ef 
yearsfe  to  opiKMe  a^moessM  resiataiioe  to  the  effartii 
of  the  eourt  to  obtrude  m  them  an  ^qpposite  system* 
And  as  often  as  the  nation  felt  disposed  to  throw 
off  the  imposed  yoke  of*  episcopacy,  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  charter,  and  founded  ifpon  it  a 

See  Note  GG. 
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**  elaim  of  right'*  to  die  re-enjoymeftt  <rf  their  kik 
cient  liberties. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  regard  the  pvesefit 
or  any  othar  parliaiKientarj  grants  as  the  ba^s  of  her 
religious  constitution.  This  had  been  already  laid 
down  from  Scripture  in  her  Books  of  Discipline 
F(^  all  h^  internal  administrations  she  pleaded 
and  rested  upon  higher  grounds  than  either  regal 
w  jmrliamentary  authority*  What  i^e  now  ob« 
tained  wksa  legal  recognition  of  those  powers  whidi 
die  had  long  claimed  as  belonging  to  her  by  sixtp^ 
tural  institution,  sind  the  gift  of  her  Divine  Head* 
She  h^l  now  a  right  by  human  as  well  as  divine 
law,  inJbtopoU  et  soli,  to  hold  her  assemblies  for 
wori^ip  and  discipline,  lind  to  transact  $31  the 
hctsiness  cdtnpeteiit  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  sodety* 
wCthont  beiiig  liable  to  any  challenge  for  this,  and 
Without  being  exposed  to  any  external  interruptioii 
(Jt  hinderSiiice  whatever,  dthet  from  individiuds  ot 
tmtn  the  executive  government*  Without  altering 
oii  the  question  of  civil  est&bliihments  of  religion, 
which  might  be  shewn  to  be  consonant  with  th6 
sohndest  jHindiples  of  policy  and  Christmnity,  I  shall 
only  reJnark,  that  when  the  sanction  of  civil  autho* 
rity  is  given  to  a  dburch  properly  i^ganised  and  ' 
duly  reformed,  it  may  prove  o^e  of  the  greatest 
nallMai  blessings,  and  be  no  less  benc£dial  to  the 
power  which  confers  it  than  to  the  society  on  whidi 
it  it  c<Mferred.  Had  the  church  of  Scotland  beett 
remiss  in  tier  exertions  to  obtain  ikin  sanction,  oT 
had  she  decSned  to  acci^t  it  whed  <^red,  she 

cc2 
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would  have  acted  a  foolish  and  a  criminal  ]iart. 
Had  the  statutes  which  were  directly  opposed  to 
ber  discipline  been  simply  abrogated,  without  its 
weeiving  any  positive  wd  legal  ratificatim,  it  would 
have  been  still  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  hinder- 
^  wh^erer  the  court  chose  to  take  offence  at  mj 
paxt  of  ecclesiastical  management,  or  to  advance  the 
plea  that  it  fell  Under  the  civil  jurisdiction.     And 
if  the  system  vi  some  .modem  the<»rists  had  beea 
adopted — ^if  all  laws  relating  to  the  church  had  at 
mice  been  swept  away,  the  ecclesiastical  property 
totally   secularized,    and  a   universal  freedom  in 
i^tters  of  rdigion  proclaimed — ^the  consequences 
W0uld  infallibly  have  b^n,  that  many  parts  of  the 
country  would  have  been  thrown  destitute  of  re^ 
lig^Ous  instruction   and  worship;   ignorance,  and 
crime>  alod  atheism,  would  have  spread  through  the 
l^nd;  and,  \vithin  a  slmrt  time,  popish  superstition  and 
tyranny  would  have  regained  that  power  which  had 
be^n  wrested  from  them  with  such  difficulty,  and  at 
the  expence  of  so  much  toil  and  blood.     The  in&tna- 
tion  of  such  a  course  would  scarcely  have  been  less 
than  that  of  abolishing  all  public  institutions  for 
education,  and  the  promoting  of  learning  through 
the  kingdom,  and  of  leaving  the  object  of  these  to  be 
gained  entirely  by  individual  exertion  and  voluntary 
suppo^ ;  a  measure  which  would  be  preposterous  and 
hurtful  at  any  time,  but  which,  at  tlie  period  under 
consideration,  would  have  been  productive  of  ruin* 
•ing  and  irremediable  nuschief. 

This  imporbmt  act  was  not  obtained  without  a 
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final  struggle.  It  was  keenly  opposed  by  some  of 
the  nobility  from  motives  which  had  long  been 
no  secret^  and  they  suffered  it  at  last  to  pass  in  the 
Jiopes  that  k  would  be  suppressed  by  the  King. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  woukl 
have  been  it^  fate»  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
isituation  in  which  the  court  Was  then  placed.  The 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  impur 
nity  extended  to  the  murderer,  had  excited  universal 
indignation  amcmg  the  people.  Ballads  and  pkr 
cards  were  published,  accusing  the  principal  courtiers^ 
and  even  James  himself,  as  accessory  to  that  fovi 
deed ;  and  Bothwell  was  in  arms  to  revenge  it.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  chancellor,  who  had  incurred 
a  great  share  of  this  odium,  prevailed  oh  the  king  to 
assent  to  the  act  ratifying  presbytery,  as  a  deed  which 
more  than  any  other  would  ccmciliate  the  popular  fit- 
vour  to  his  administration.  The  royal  assent  wafi  ac- 
cordingly given  to  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  commis- 
.  sioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  had  been  in 
constant  and  active  attendance,  but  despaired  of 
being  able  to  carry  the  measure  until  the  parlia- 
ment was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  were  not 
fully  relieved  from  their  fears  until  they  heard  the 
act  proclaimed  among  others  at  the  markdt-cross  of 
Edinburgh  *• 

Melville  must  have  been  highly  gratified  with 
this  act  of  the  legislature.  He  had  now  procured 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  chiurch,  to 

*  Melville's  Oiiuy,  pp.  216*  319.     Cald.  W.  252. 
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a  form  of  ecclesiastical  pdlity  whicli  he  regarded  as 
agreeable  to  the  Scripture  pattern,  and  emiaently  ccm- 
dume  to  the  sfHritnal  vm\&^  o£  the  nation,  Princi- 
jdes,  for  the  maintraanoe  of  wiudi  he  had  often 
heen  branded  aa  sediticMis  and  a  traitor,  were  now 
not  m^ely  recognized  as  innocent  and  lawful,  but 
inronounced  *^  most  just,  good,  and  godly,"  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land.  It  was  the  trinm]^ 
oftheeause  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and 
anxiety  during  eighteen  years.  And  he  could  now 
.dierish  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  apply  hunself 
irilh  kss  interruption  to  his  studies  and  academical 
dutieis ;  although  he  must  have  been  aware,  that  it 
w>uld  stiU  be  necessary  for  him  to.  watch«  with  the 
litiMrt  vigilance,  over  ^.safety  of  an  eodesiasti^ 
esteUiafaiDeot  whiahkad  loaiiy  enemies,  by  whose 
elbrts  it  might  be  setvetly  undeim^ed  or  violently 
ovaibrown. 


NOTES 

VOLUME   FIRST. 


Ndte  A.  p.  2, 

yJp  theJamUy  of  the  MelviUes. — ^The  name  and  family  of 
Melville  are  mentioned  in  Scottish  charters  as  early  as  die 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
they  were  of  foreign  extraction;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Chalmers,  that  they  were  of  "  Anglo-Norman  lineage/*  is  the 
most  probable ;  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  good 
authority  for  asserting  that  the  first  of  the  family  who  cdme  to 
Scotland  was  called  Male.  (Sibbald*s  Fife,  390.  edit.  1803. 
Crawfurd's  Peerage,  324.  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  edit.  2.  App.  p. 
28.     Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.  524*.  ii.  806.) 

Next  to  the  principal  family  in  Mid-Lothian,  th6  Mel- 
vill€s  of  Glenbervie,  hereditary  Sherifis  of  Kincardine,  figure 
the  earhest  on  record  of  any  of  that  name.  The  were  men- 
tioned in  royal  charters,  now  missing,  by  David  II.  and  Robert 
III.  (Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  pp.  34,  141.)  the 
family  of  Dysart  were  either  among  the  earliest  cadets  or  the 
eventual  male  representatives  of  the  Glenbervies.  "  Johannes 
Malveyn  de  Disart"  is  mentioned  Feb.  6. 1457.  (Chart,  of  Ar^ 
broath.)  David  II.  on  the  6th  April  of  the  30th  year  of  his 
reign,  confirmed  a  charter,  by  which  '^  Christiana  de  Malavilla 
domina  de  Glenbervy"  granted  "  Johanni  de  Mallavilla  con- 
aanguineo  meo  et  haeredibus  suis  de  corpore  suo  legitime  pr€f- 
creatis  has  terras  in  haronia  de  Glenhervy  videlicet  Liegevin^ 
&c.  (Regist.  Davidis  Secundi,  Lib.  I.  No.  116.)  On  the  20th 
•f  jJan.  1572,  a  Charter  of  Confirmation  was  ordained  tb  be 
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made,  (which  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  the  same  year),  <<  Rate- 
fieand  ye  Charter  donation  and  gift  in  it  contenit  maid  be  his 
lovit  Thomas  Melville  of  Dysart  to  James  IVf  elvll  of  Liegavin 
his  sone  and  apperande  air  his  airis  and  assignais  of  all  and 
haiU  ye  landis  and  baronie  of  l^ysart,  &c. — ^lyand  wj^'m  ye 
Scherifdome  of  forfare,  &c."  (Register  of  Signatures,  vol.  3. 
fol.  66.)  These  two  dnrters  and  the  kmdf  of  Liegavin 
connect  the  family  of  Dysart  with  the  Melvilles  of  Glenbervy, 
as  their  ancestors.  It  also  appears  from  these,  and  from  other 
documents,  that  the  lands  of  Dyiart^  belonging  to  the  Meivilles 
of  that  tifle,  lay  in  Angus^  a^d  not  in  Fife,  as  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  think.  That  the  Melvilles  of  Baldovy  were  of  the 
family  of  Dysart  appears  fcom  a  Charter  of  Confirmation  grant- 
ed, Fel^.  9  1505,  ^'  Joanni  Melvill  de  Disart  hseredibus  suis 
et  assignj|tiy  super  cartam  sibi  factam  per  Joannem  ^crymgeor 
de  Bawdorvy  de  data  20  die  Januarii  1505  de  totis  et  inte^ 
terris  suis  de  Baivdovu  cum  tenentibus  jacentibus  infra  Vice- 
conutatum  de  Forfar,  &c.'*  (Great  Seal,  Lib.  14.  No.  197. 
comp.  Lib.  15.  No.  170 ) — 'For  these  ancient  notices  of  the 
families  pf  Qlei^bervy  ai^d  Dysart  I  ^  indebted  to  John 
Riddell,  Esq.  Aidvocate. 

I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  the  Melvilles  claimed  affinity  to 
the  royal  family.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  alluded  to 
this  claim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  he  be- 
,  lieved  its  justice,  and  that  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
feelings  of  family  pride.  Dr. John  Forbes  of  Corse  has  preserv- 
ed a  curious  extract  of  a  letter  which  Melville  wrote  him  from 
Sedan,  containing  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  sent  to  King 
James  from  the  Tower,  and  stating  that  both  he  and  Forbes  de- 
rived their  extraction  from  John  of  Gaunt  .  TTie  reader  must 
excuse  me  from  tracing  his  genealogy  to  that  redoubted  prince ; 
but  I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  a  note  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Bishop  Forbears  "  Tractatus  Apologeticus  de  legitirea 
vocatione  Ministrorem  in  Ecclesiis  R^formatis :  Comment,  in 
Apocalyp.  p.  175-  Amstel,  1646.* 

'<  *  CognationirMtu  vu$  est  per  m^  T^osfM  uicHjiaa^  cott" 

*  The  wor^B  ia  italics  are  For^^t^ 
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sanguinHatem  cum  clarissimo  illo  b^afce  memorus  /).  j^dbea 
M^LriifOy  Sp  TheologuB  quondam  Andreapoli  in  Scotioy  Sf  poitea 
Sedofii  ad  Mosam^  publico  professore^  qui  mihi,  Heiddbergie 
sacris  studik  operant  dantiy  anno  Domini  1614.  mam  mecwm  Sf 
cum  nodraJamUia^  8f  cum  Regia  etiam  domo  consanguinitatemi 
his  eputoUe  sua  verbis  0xplicabat ;  *•  Sic  enim  magno  Sritannias 
Regi  a  nobis  ^  Londinensi  Sc  Cansarea  arce  transmiBsa  habet 
historica  Veritas ; 

An  fraudi,  an  laudi,  quod  avito  simguine  iaogam   . 

Immortale  tuum  Rex  lacobe,  genus : 
Quod  tecum  mihi^  Quinte,  atavus  communis  utrifique,  . 

Ideni  abai"!  pvoavus,  Sexte,  utriu^ue  tui, 
Deliciae  humani  generis,  gentisque  Britannae ;      \ 

Stirps  Regum,  &  radi^  regni  utriusque  tui. 

*.  b  est  Johannes  Beaufort,  Johannis  Gandavensis,  qiii  natus 
Gandaviy  filius,  Edwardi  tertii  nepos,  Henriei  sep&ni  i 
Jacobi  tertii  proavus;  Jacobi  quinti  tain  paternus  qu4m  ma- 
ternus,  atque  ade6  meus  itidem  atavus ;  Regijius  Gallis,  Angfis, 
%v9^s  oriundus,  Scotpmm  A'  Anglorum  dejnceps  Regun?  pro- 
genitor ;  unde  &  tu  etiam  per  proavum  tiium-^vunculuni  nieuin 
Patricinm  Forbesiuni  genus  patemum  ducis.  Vides  igitur,  mi 
Forbesi,  ut  genus  amborum  findat  se  sanguine  ab  uno,  eoque 
regio.  Sed  absit  mihi  gloriari,  nisi  in  cruce  D.  N.  J.  C.  }l 
>  i  iffi  J6»V^^  iitiv^«ircn  tuf^at  7tt  Koo-fui,*  J£ced  Andreas  Melvinus, 
17.  J«^.  1614."  '  .     ^ 

;  Note  B.  p.  3;  ■    ' 

...  Ofrhe  MelvUles  of  Baldovifp — ^In  a  letter  to  his  nephew, 
JVXelvilhe  mentions  the  laird  of  Dysa^  (Diserti  comarchus)  as 
^e  chief  of  theit  br^ch  of  the  f^unilj.  (Melvini  Epist.  p,  294.) 
"  Thomas  JLichtoun  of  Ullischeon  with. consent  of  Jhpne  Lich- 
^touamy  son  settle^  :and  for  feruie  raaill  lettis^to  ane  hon^^  man 
rTho*  Melvill  fe^r  of  Disart  and  to  Jotn^t  §crimgeo' jjjs  spouse 
^he  schadrw*thrid  of  Disert  UBMfadsett-— Subscribed  atMontro- 
\a  5  jVIaych  ^^y^  foufty  and  twa  yeirs^^ffocc  thir  ^itnes  hono** 
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men  Ridlafd  Mrtvill  of  Bi^dovy,  JOront  Ogilvy  provc^t  d* 
Moatrois  Jhone  Pinter  bin^et  ci  the  asme  MkisCer  Walter 
MetviU  and  Sefair  Jhone  Gilbert  notar  psoUic"  <Reg.  of  Coff* 
Ifaefs^f  CoamissaiMtof  8a&ct  And.)  llie  tiends  of  BaUcivy 
belonged  to^  St  MaiyV  Cc^ege  s  "^  Baldivy  set  12  or  14  years 
mee  to  David  Melvill  for  8  lb.  5  a.  widioiit  graNunuT  (Royal 
VisitHition  ^  Unhr.  of  S^^  Andrew^  A.  IS99C^  David  Melville 
having  fallen  under  mental  derangement,  his  lHi9dker>  James 
Melville,  was  in  1592  appointed  tutor  to  him.  (tnquis.  de  Tutela. 
num.  1239.)  "  Feb.  7.  1595.  Cans  persewit  be  David  Melvill 
burges  of  Dundie  ag^  David  Melville  of  Baldovie  and  Mr  Ja* 
Melville  his  tutor — makand  mention  that  upon  24  April  1586 
the  said  David  Melvill  of  Baldovie  became  obleist  to  have 
payit  to  Thomas  MelviH  now  callit  Mr  Tho*  Melvill  lauchfull 
sone  to  imiq*^  Tho*  MelviH  of  Dysart  100  merkr,  or  an  annual 
rent  of  10  m^ks  furdi  ai  the  luuls  of  Baldovie  &c."  (Ad 
Bulk  of  the  Commissariat  of  S.  Andrews.) 

About  the  begiiming  of  the  seventeenth  ceoturyr-^MelviUe 
of  Baldovy  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of 
Edzell,  and  of  Lady  Helen  Lindsay  Crawford*  (Douglas's 
Peerage,  i.  165.)  Bichard  Melville  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Andrew  M^viHe,  prc^rietor  of  Baldovy,  and  nuaister  of  Mare^ 
toun,  who  died  in  1641.  His  brother,  Mr  Patrick,  was  served 
heir  to  him  Dea  6.  1642,  (Inquis.  Retom.  Forfar,  num.  275^) 
In  1717  the  estate  became  the  property  of  Colonel  Scott  ofl- 
Comiston.  (Charters  j^enes  Mr  Carnegie,  the  present  proprietor.)r 

Melville  always  wrote  his  name  Mdvinus  in  Latin,  and  hm 
is  often  called  Melvin  in  Eng)ic4i.    Hence  some  have  conclud-'^ 
ed  that  Mehnriy  and  not  MdviUcy  wa^  his  prefer  name.    But' 
they  are  merely  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the  same  &- 
mily  appelktioB.    (Rudd.  Index  Nom«  Propr.  a^l*  Buch.  Hist, 
voc.  MalavUlius.  Inquis.  De  Tutela.  num.  714.)    Accordingly, 
we  find  Lord  Melville  repeatedly  called  "  the  Lord  Melnen."'. 
(diamond's  Diary,  201 — %)   The  name  was  corrupted  s^l  fac^n 
ther  into  Melin;  (lb.  284 — 5.)  just  as  CohiUe  was  pronounced 
Cohen  or  Cohtne,  (lb.  188,  197*  Inquis.  Gen.  num.  7392.)^ 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  corrupted  still  farther 
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^to  Coten.  This  variety  in  the  i^pelktian  occurs  in  the  ear- 
lieat  <^iarter8  granted  by  the  fiEuni^^  or  in  whk^  they  are  men* 
tiooed.  ^<  Galafridus  de  MaUfoyn'  granto  to  th^  church  of 
DuniSermlin  ^^  ecclesiam  de  Moii^i)^/'  with  ccmunon  pasture 
** in  villa  de  MaHhyn^  In  another :  <^  GaMridus  de  Maleoni' 
grante  <'  ecclesiam  de  MateoUl;  and  in  this  charter  occur  die 
names  of''  Wil}i.  de  MalevUT'  and  «'  Gregorius  de  MahiU:' 
(R^istx>uHi  Ccenobii  de  Dimfennline,  pp.  516,  519^  BibL  Faa 
Jur.  Edio,    See  also  Sibbald's  Fife,  392.  edit.  1803.) 

Note  Q.  p.  7. 

Cframmar  Schools  and  Elementary  Books, — '^  About  the  fyft 
yeir  of  my  age  the  grace  bulk  was  put  in  n^  hfind,  and  when 
I  was  seivine  lytle  y^of  haid  I  lemtt  ^  hame.  Therfor  my  &^ 
ther  put  my  eldest  and  onlie  brother  Dauid  about  a  yeir  and 
a  haffin  age  abone  ne  and  me  togidder  to  a  kinsman  and  bro*' 
ther  in  the  ministerie  of  his  to  schoU,  a  guid  lemed  kynd  man 
whome  for  thankfalnes  I  name,  Mr  Wilya  Gray  minister  at 
liogie  Montrose.— There  was  a  guid  nomber  of  gentie  and 
faoi^st  mens  bems  in  the  cowntr^  about  weiU  treaned  vp  bathe 
\sk  letters  god}ines  and  exercise  of  honest  g^^ms.  Thee  we 
li^imed  to  reid  die  catechisme  prayers  and  scripture,  to 
r^ers  the  catecbBnne  and  prayers  par  ceur  also  nottes  of 
flcripture  efter  the  reiding  y^efl— We  lemed  ther  the  Ru«> 
iluneiits  of  the  Latin^  Grammair,  withe  the  Vocables  in  La*- 
iki  and  firenohe,  also  dyvers  twitches  in  frenche,  w^  the  reidi- 
{mg  and  right  pronunciation  of  y^  toung.  We  proceidtt  fbr# 
iiast  to  the  Etymologie  of  Lilms  and  his  l^mtax,  as  akM>  a  lyde 
.  irf?  the  Syhtiix  of  Unacer,  therew'  was  ioyned  Hunters  Nomi- 
anciatura^  the  minora  Cdloquiaof  i^-asmus^  and  sum  of  the 
^ck>gs  of  Virgin  and  Epist  of  Horace.  a)so  Cicero  his  epistles 
ad*  Terentiamv  he  haid  a  verie  gind  and  profitable  form  of  re- 
joicing the  authorshe  tcaftched^ grammatieallie  bathe  accords 
iji^  to  the  Etymolofgie  and  Syntax,  botas  £mr  me  the  trewthe 
was  my  tngyne-.and  mfmode  was  guid  aneuche,  bat  my.  iugd^- 
«ii^  and  vndl?rstan(yiigwas  as  jot  8mcN*ed.aiid.darfcy.sa  that  the 
^dngqlk  I  ga«^was  a^  l^  wt  ryma  nor  knawlagf.  Ther 
also  we  haid  the  air  guid  and  fields  reasonable  fear>  and  be  our 
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would  not  furnish  an  •cc^ssion  to  the  ample  materials  for  m^ 
a  work  already  deposited  in  her  public  litn^aries. 

It  IB  known,  from  our  conmion  histories,  that  the  sentiments 
taught  by  Wicliffe  wer0  embraeed  by  many  respectable  fiuniliei 
in  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland.  (Knox,.Hi8t«  2«  Spots.  60.) 
Before  the  year  1500  Murdoch  Nisbet  being  driven  from  hit 
native  eonnlry,  procured  a  copy  of  the  N^w  Testament  inmano* 
script  (of  Wicliffe^s  trandation,  no  doubt)  which  Ai  his  return  be 
concealed  in  a  vault,  and  read  to  his  ftmily  and  acquaintance 
durmg  the  night.  This  was  preserved  as  a  legacy  inhisfiuniiy 
till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (Life  of  John  Niibst 
in  Hardhill,  p.  S.)  Gordon  of  Earlston  was  an  eariy  fava«rer  of 
the  disciples  of  Wicliffe,  and  had  in  his  poascssiop  a  cofiy  of  ike 
New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language,  whioh  was  mid  at 
meetings  held  in  a  Wood  near  to  Earlston  house.  (WodroiTi 
iu  67.)  Some  additional  particulars  respecting  these  witaoBMs 
for  truth  are  contained  in  a  rare  poem,-  by  John  Da^ridsont 
A  Memorial  of  Robert  CampMi  of.Kinyetfndeugh  and  Ut 
wife,  Elizabeth  Campbell.  (Edin.  1595.) 

But  to  be  plainer  is  no  skaith, 

Of  surname  they  were  CAMfBStL'ii  haith  t 

Of  anciddt  blood  of  the  Cuntrte 

They  w^e  baith  of  Genealoglie : 

He  o/ the  l^iirefe  house  of  Air 

Long  noble  famous  and  preckir  s 

Scho  of  a  gude  and  gpdly  stock 

Game  of  the  old  hoilse  of  Cesi^ok  i 

Q^iibais  Lard  of  many  yeai^es  bygane, 

Professed  Ghdsts  rel^nioii  plaine ; 

Yea  eighty  ytares  eensyae  and  mare,' 

As  I  hieard  nged  m^n  declare : 

And  als  a  eunniiig  Scottish  Clark, 

Called  Alisius  in  a  wark 

Written  to  James  the  fifth  <mr  kiag^ 

Dois  this  man  for  hia  pufpoae  briAg)  8^ 

Quha  being  to^  the  soaSbld  led 


in  Ediabur^  to  haVe  thoM  d/e$df 
For  Christs  Evangell  quhilk  he  r^. 
By  James  the  fourth  from  death  was  fred : 
Some  sayes  death  was  alswel  prepai;d 
For  Priest  and  Lady  as  the  Lard : 
This  story  I  could  not  passe  by^ 
Being  so  well  worth  memory : 
Whereby  most  cleavlie  ire  may  se&, 
How  that  the  Papists  loudly  lie ; 
WW  otu"  Religion  -so  oft  cald 
A  fekh  but  of  fiftie  yeare  aid : 
Wlhea  euen  in  Scotland  we  may  see 
It  hes  bene  mair  than  thrise  fifl^  : 
As  by  the  storie  ye  may  knaw 
Of  Reshby  burnt  before  Paul  Chaw 
The  thonsand  yeare  four  kundrethe  five. 
In  Ps&TKy  while  Hoaie  was  yet  idiue. 

A  Memorial^  &o.  sig»  a  6* 

'  SfKM^ii^eOft  saya,  that  3o\m  Reaby^  an  Bnglishmaa,  waA 
^  d«  schoia^  WicUff*^  Petne^  by  mistaJce^  si^  he  was  '^  bumft 
at  CUwf&oh'  (Hiflil«  357,)  Pftul  Craw,  bani$  at  St  Andrewa 
in  tfa«  yeinr  14SS^  wds  a  nalive  of  Bobemia.  (Spote.  5&)  At 
^  Con^r^gatioii  of  the  Univetsii^  of  St  Andrews,  h^  on  the 
tfixdl^iaj of  Jtfne  H1S>  it  waseoaetcdthat all  i^iio  eoasaneBced 
■Bioi^ers  of  arts  4io^  swear,  among  o  Aer  things,  that  they 
W0iild  V€!sist  fdl  adher^sts  <£  the  sect  of  Lothrds.  '<  Item 
Junbitis  quod  eiscksiaiB  defendeds  contim  msukutt  loUatdorum^ 
^  quSbijtfcuiiqiie  tonna  se<^  atterentibiis  pea  posse  vestro 
cettsie^;' (RdfuofeUvena^i.) 

Sftoie  iAiereitibg  pariksulivs  respecting  tJle  early  state  of 
Ihe  tcfennafeiaD  in  Bfeshtre,  are  gtmn  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  BiogtaphtaBfttaoMea  ft«iki  a  MS.  in  the  poswanim  of  die 
tMWily  to  whoee  aoflastiMr  they  cdbte.  Jbhn  Andrew  Duncan, 
•  aoa  of  die  hdrd  of  Aicdria,  w  Fif<^  was  induced  by  youth* 
fblaedonr  to  leave  the  Umrersity  <if  St  Andrews  in  1513, 
srl^ng  with  Siune  of  his  fellow<«students,  and  having  jomed  the 
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standard  of  James  IV.  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  father's 
tenants,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  hattle  of  Flowden..  Being 
a  young  man  of  gallant  appearance,  he  was  triced  with  in- 
dulgence by  t^e  Earl  of  Surrey,  wnd  when  caitie^phto  Yorkn 
shire  was  suffered  to  reside  at  hurge  in  the  to#£^f  Beverly 
with  Mr  Alexander  Burnet,  a  near  relation  of  his  mother.  '  Mr 
Burnet,  who  was  a  zealous  Wicliffite,  foimd  his  young  kinsman 
eagerly  disposed  to  imbibe  Yik  prmciplee.  An  uncommon 
spirit  of  enquiry,  with  a  passion  for  exposing  to  contempt  every 
abuse  of  reason  and  religion,  had  already  distinguished  young 
Duncan  at  St  Andrews.  His  conversation  with  Mr  Burnet 
raised,  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  iiie  aversion  he  had  before 
conceived  against  the  dlMsurdities  and  and^hristian  tenets  of 
Rome.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  short  contest  with  Eng- 
land he  retuined  to  his  native  country ;  but,  having  joined  the 
party  that  <^posed  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  return  toBeveriy.  His  excellent  friend  reproved 
him  for  abetting  factions  in  which  neither  the  religion  nor  liber- 
ties of  his  country  had  any  great  concern ;  and  having  exacted 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  reserve  1^  activity  for  a  bet- 
ter cause,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  When  Albany 
took  his  final  d^arture  into  France,  Diuican  retomed  to 
Scotland,  and  passed  about  ten  yiears  in  die  enjoymoot  .<tf  do« 
mestic  tranquillity  at  Airdrie,  tmd  in  literary  intercourse  wkb 
the  members  of  the  neighbouring  Universitjr  of  St  Andrews. 
The  opink>DS  and  spirit  of  the  r^ormers  were  now  more  openly 
avowed,  and  the  house  of  Airdrie  became  occananaUy  the 
resort  oi&W  the  chief  maintainers  of  the  new  doctrities.  This 
led  him  into  a  particular  hitimaoy  with  Patrick  Hmnikon, 
the  protomartyr  of  tlie  Reformation  in  Scotland,  who  was  in- 
sidnously  drawn  into  dispulies  et  St  Andi«|ini  l^tiieartifieeiof 
Beaten,  and  in  1527  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ntalioe  wad  bigotry  of 
his  persecutors.  The  young  Laird  of  Ardbie,  who  suspected  the 
event,  and  had  been  threatened  himself  araied  mid  mounted 
about  a  score  of  his  tenants  and  servants,  intending  to  laive 
entered  St  Andrews  by  night,  most  probabtywit]i4he  ww  of 
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attempting  to  rescue  h\8  Ariend^  and  to  cany  hkn  off  to  some 
place  of  safety.  But  his  small  party  was  surrounded,  and  him- 
self apprehended  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  commanded  by 
Patrick  Duncanson,  a  gentleman  of  Angus,  who  had  married 
his  sister.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  captor  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  from  a  desire  to  preserve  his  life,  or  to  obtain  his 
property,  which  Duncan,  being  forced*  to  leave  the  country, 
made  over  to  his  sister's  children.     (Biog.  Brit.  v.  492.) 

I);  is  stated  in  the  Biqgrapbia^  upon  the  authority  of  the  MS. 
history  of  the  family,  that  Mark  Duncan,  doctor  of  medicine 
and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Saumur  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  the  grandson  of  John  Andrew  Duncan,  and 
was  born  in  England*  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  learned  man 
was  a  native  of  S6otland.  This  appears  from  the  verses  of  his 
son,  Mark,,  (known  in.  France  as  a  wit  and  a  soldier  by.  the 
name  of  De  Cerisaniesy  J  ^re^xed  to  a  work  of  his  father's. 
(Marci  Duncani  Institut.  Logics,  edit.  3.  Sahn,  1643.) 

£cce  Caledoniis  Dvncanvs  natus  in  oris. 
And  again,  addressmg  the  book, 

Scotia  cumprimiiS  pemice  adeunda  volatu, 
Namque  patrem  tellus  edidit  ilia  tuum. 

If  any  other  proof  of  this  fact  be  wanting,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
following  document.  "  Carolus,  &c.  Certum  facimus  et  testa- 
mur prenominatum  Marcum  Duncanum  legitimum  ex  legitimo 
matrimonio  et  generosis  parentibus,  oriundum  esse,  splendi- 
disque  familiis  tam  a  paterno  quam  a  materno  genere  descen- 
disse^  patre  scilicet  generoso  viro  Thomse  Duncano  de  Max- 
pofle  infra  Vicecomitatum  nrum  de  Roxburgh,  avo  etiam  ge- 
n^rpso  viro  Joanne  Duncano  de  Logic  infra  Vicecomitatum 
nrum  de  Perth,"  &c.  &Ct  (Litera  Prosapiae  Marci  Duncani 
Medicinae  Doctoris  in  inclyta  civitate  Salmuriensis  in  Gallia, 
Oct.  5. 1639*  MSS.  Diplom.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  W..6.  26.  p. 
23.)  A  letter  from  Mark  Duncan  (A  Saumure  le  14  d'Aoust 
,1639)  requesting  this  attestation  of  his  pedigree,  and  another 
from  his  son,  Fr.  Duncan  Sainte  Helene,  are  preserved  among 
the  Scotstarvet  Papers.  (Ibid.  A.  3.  19.  Nos,  82,  87.) 
VOL.  I,  D  d 
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Of  JMdvilk*!  academical  education. — The  following  is  the 
matriculation  list  for  the  year  in  which  he  entered  the  univer- 
jily. 

Decimus  fiectonitus  Mgn  Joannis  Douglasii,  prsepositi  Nov! 
Collegii  Mariani  1559. 

Nolalncorponaterum  sub  eodera  Anao  suprascripto,  scilicet 

In  Novo  CoDegio  Mariano  In  CoUegio  Leonardino 

Thomas  Ma3rtlande  Joannes  Gordoun 

Jacobus  Ltindie  David  Leinnonth 

Robertus  Lundie  Rdbertus  Lehrmonth 

Michael  Wemis  Valterus  Heclyng 

Joannes  Ramsay  Gulielmus  Collace 

Andreas  Mailiule  Andreas  Symsoiie 

Joannes  Moncur  Archibaldus  Hoige 

Jacobus  Lowsone  Gulielmus  Braidfote 

Jacobus  Hamyhotm  Tlionias  Beggart 

Duncanus  Ske3me  Arcfailialdus  Bankfaeid 

Jacobus  Fullartoun  David  Houesone 

Johannes  Roull. 

**  None  (aayB  Dr  Lee)  are  mentioned  as  having,  entered  St 
Salvator*s  College  this  year,  but  in  1560  there  are  mote  in  that 
seminary  than  in  both  the  others ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
in  1560  there  are  seven  in  St  MaTy%Jbur  In  St  Leonards, 
and  seventeen  in  St  Salvator's. — ^There  is  a  red  line  under  Jw 
cobus  Jaomosone.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  Andrew  Melville,  as  there  are  smne  marginal 
notes  throughout  the  volume,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  in  his 
haaid  writing,  all  in  red  ink.  Similiar  lines  are  drawn  under 
such  names  as  Robertus  KHfont^  Johannes  Rove,  and  Johannes 
Robertsoun/m  1545." 

That  Melville  took  his  degrees  at  St  Andrews  is  attested  by 
his  nephew.  (Diary,  p.  SS.)  This  is  not  authenticated  by  the 
records  of  tlie  university,  which  are  defective  at  this  period.  In 
1562  there  are  only  ^w  bachelors,  and  in  1563  eight  masters 
of  arts.    In  1564*  there  is  no  list  of  either  bachelors  or  roasters. 
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Note  Fi  p.  28.  ... 

Civil  Latd  prQhijbited  to  b^  taught  in  the  Un^oerdtif  qf  ffaris. 
—The  author  of  "  Melanges  tires  d'une  grjande  Bibliotheque" 
(torn.  iXf  pp.  2^5"^.  a  Paris,,17j80.)  sfty^^  that  Roman  Law 
Was  Mught  in  the  University  of  Paris  from  the  ^rst  discoTer^ 
of  tbeJP«pide0t;$».aiid  that  Budfeus  was^ppoi^^d  professor  of 
it  m  iJ^  IWyal  College  by  Francis  I.  I  suspect  that  Budaeus 
tiever  held  tbdt  situationw  It  is  true,  that  occasional  lecture? 
on  this  scieocQ  w^e  delw^ed  at  Paris.  (See  aboy«  p.  28.). 
But  these  were  of  itn  extrftordinary  kind,  similar  to^  ^'  shag- 
ling  leietures''  in  Ei^^d,  (Wood's  Athense,  by  Bliss^ 
Vol.  L  col,  4S4  "^ch  were  read  by  individuals  who  obtain^ 
ed  a  dispeniHiti^m  te  this  purpose,  in  consequ^Kie  of  tl^  ^e^ 
lebrity  wli^  $h(^.  had  obtained  in.  their  profession.  The  writf 
er  abovQ  referred  to  endeavours  to  explain  «way  the  pro- 
hibitiailxxf  Hottoriifw.  UL^  by  alleging  that  it  refers  only  to  . 
ecclesiiusti'Qt^ilMfitissiiflieient  to  read  the  papal:  decree  to 
bl^€«tis6ft4  that  ^'^DlsS^iil^tadi^  of  such  an  interpretation. 
It  proceeded  not  oidy  :ea  the  groimd  of  the  University 
of  Paris  b^ng  properly  a  senwpary  of  theology,  but  alsd 
Upon  the  assumed  fact  that  pauses  w^e  not  decided  in 
that  :pafj^/  of  France  upon  the  principles  of*  Roman  tiiaw, 
(Bd»vs»  Hist.  Uniy..  Paris*  tovfi  m^  96*)  In  15^  a  re* 
Qi}es^.iR^.pre9ei)l#sd)  iiat  Jjdirff  of  certain  studonto  dxiv&k 
^  tk0  civil  war  fr<dp  the. other  J^enob  uniyerfiities,  that 
the  4oalpr$  of  caaoftjat^  should  jread  Ifjolur^  on  ciWJ  law, 
B^itj^m-nQt.&ml^^  l9,15g8i^.pf5PPU8(^oa  of  this  ki^^d  ufai 
gh&m^  ,on  the  pow^iful/censider^^n  that  young  ^^n  wfr^e  ia 
danger  of  ii^bibing  heretiqa)  o{(jinio|fis  lit.the  0ther  seminaries  $ 
but  In  1573  tjie  .universities,  (rf*  Orle^i^^  Pokiers^  &c^  pbtained 
a,  decr^;  prohibiting  the  CiMiojii^ts  >^  Parjs  from  jgfanting* 
licences  to  Advocates^  TTiis  decree,  though  superseded  fior 
some,  time,  was  finally  cenfiopned  in  1579.^  (lb.  tom.  vi^  pp, 
552, 658^  662>  727.)  The  author  of  Manges  (ut.sup.  p,  21^4 
insist^  .but  without  good  rj9«3(m)  that  the  ordonnanee  (rf 
Bloia^  m  1579  merely  probibit^d  the  taJopg  of  a.  d^wgjeii^ 
civil  law«  without^  at  the  same  timo,  groduatio^  in  canoo  bm^ 
D  d  2 
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The  following  fects  and  illustrations,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr  David  Irving,  will  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

In  the  year  1220,  Pope  Honorius  the  third  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  civil  law  from  being  taught  in  Paris,  or  any  place 
adjacent.  ^*  Sane  licet  sancta  ecclesia  legum  secularium  non 
respuat  famulatUm,  quag  s^ttitatis  et  Jusdtiaef  vestigia  imitantur: 
quia  tamen  in  Francia  et  nonnullis  provinciis  laici  ftomanorum 
imperatorum  legibus  non  utuntur,  et  occurrunt  raro  ecclesias- 
ticflc  causae  tales,  quae  non  possint  statuds  canonids  expediri ; 
ut  plenius  sacrse  paginae  insistatur :  firmiter  interdicimus,  et 
districtius  inhibemus,  ne  Parisiis,  vel  civitatibus,  seu  aliis  lodt 
vicinis  quisquam  docere  vel  audire  jus  civile^  praesumat."  (De- 
cret.  Gregor.  ix.  lib.  v.  tit.  xxxiii.  §  28.)  Th^  spirit  of  diis 
law  is  sufficiently  explained  in  an  ordonndnce  of  Philippe  le 
Bel,  issued  in  the  year  1312.  **  Ut  autem  liberius  ibidem  sta- 
dium proficeret  theologiae,  primogenitores  nostri  non  permis- 
erunt  legum  saecularium,  seu  juris  ciiolis,  studium  3>id«n  in- 
Btitui,  quinimo  id  etiam  interdici,  sub  excommunicationis  poena 
per  sedem  apostolicam  procurarunt."  (Terrasson,  Hi^.  de  h 
Jurisprudence  Romainey  p.  4^.) 

'  That  the  same  prohibition  continued  in  force  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  clearly  evinced  by  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  civilian  Cujacius.  The  civil  wars  having  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  station  in  the  univfrsity  of  Bourges,  he  retired 
to  Paris ;  where  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  read  leotores  on 
the  civil  law  without  a  special  dispensation.  By  an  atrea  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  dated  on  the  second  o£  April  1576,  he 
imiM  authorised  to  teach  in  the  university,  and,  in  conjunction 
ifith  the  professors  of  the  canon  law,  to  con&ft  degrees  ki  his 
own  faculty.  ^'  Ladite  Cour,  a^ndu  la  quality  du  ten»,  et 
sans  tirer  d  consequence,  a  permit  et  permet  audit  Cujas  faihre 
lectures  et  profession  en  droit  civil  en  Tuniversit^  de  Paris, 
&  tels  jours  et  heures  qu*il  sera  par  lui  avis6,  avec  les  docteurs- 
r^gens  en  droit  canon  en  cette  ville :  permettant  audit  Cujat 
et  docteurs  donner  les  degr^s  k  ceux  qu*ils  trouveront  av<ur 
^t  cours  le  terns  requis,  et  selon  que  par  Texamen  ils  lies 
auront  trou^^  capables :  validant  ce  qui  aura  6t6  fait  en  cette 
part,  comme  si  fiut  avoit  ^t^  en  Time  des  aiitres  muverntte 
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fiuneus^  de  ce  royaume.'    This  arrest  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Terrasson*8  History  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence, 

Hie  prohihition  of  teaching  the  civil  law  at  Paris  was  soon 
afVerwards  renewed  by  the  ordonnance  of  Blois^  issued  in  the 
year  1579 ;  and  it  was  only  removed  by  an  edict  which  the 
parliament  registered  on  the  eighth  of  May  1679. 

Note  G.  pp.  39,  40, 

Of  Henry  Scrimger^ — ^It  has  been  stated  by  difiPerent  writers 
that  this  learned  man  was  allied  to  the  ancient  and  honourable 
house  of  Diddup^  His  genealogy  may  be  more  exactly  traced 
from  the  Diary  of  James  Melville.  That  writer,  in  speaking  of 
Scrimg^r,  calls  him  "  my  earn"  (Diary,  p.  35.)  The  word  earn 
OF  erne  (fr(»n  the  French  antie,  a  friend  or  relation,)  had  then 
the  appropriated  meaning  of  uncle.  Thus,  Alexander  Erskine 
€^  Gogar,  Master  of  Mar,  is  called  erne  to  the  Earl  of  Mar^ 
and  in  the  same  document  he  is  called  his  utide*  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  iiL  158,  159,  a)mp.  101,  102.)  Ag^,  James  Melville 
calk  Alexander  Young  ^^  my  cousing"  (lb,  p.  26.)  and  we 
Jmow  that  Young's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Henry  Scrimger's, 
^See  above,  p«  52.)  Now  James  Melville's  mother  was  ^^  Isa- 
bell  Scrymgeour,  caster  to  the  laird  of  Gkswell  for  the  time*" 
(Diary,  p.  14.)  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  the  only 
fpround  which  I  have  for  saying  that  Walter  was  the  name  of 
the  &ther  of  Henry  Scrimger,  is  the  following.  <<  Oct.  1. 1549. 
Jacobus  Scrymgeor  hseres  Walteri  Scrymgeor  de  Glaswell  pa* 
tris."  (Inquis.  Spec.  Retom.  Perth^  num.  8.  comp.  num.  40.) 

Scrimger  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews. In  the  register  of  graduations  for  the  year  1534,  after 
^'Rotulus  graciosus,"  containing  the  names  of  three  idio  obtain-* 
«d  the  degree  of  master  ^<  pr<^ter  importunes  supplicationes/* 
there  foUows :  ^'  Rotulus  istorum  sequeciii  rigcnrosus  secundum 
rig<N:em  examuus  et  meritorum.  Hen.  Scrimgeo'  pus ;"  in- 
timat'^g  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  not  in 
virtue  of  his  rank,  but  in  ccmsequence  of  bis  having  submitted 
to  a  strict  examination.  In  1533,  when  he  passed  bachelor, 
he  19  marked  d.  or  dwes^  and  of  St  Salvator's  college. 
.   It  vgif^m  from  his  preface  to  th^  Greek  text  of  Justinian's 
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Noveils,  that  Scnmger  intended  tp  puUMi  a  Laim  v^^ion  of 
that  work,  as  well  as  annotations.  His  edition  is  mentioned 
with  oommendation 'by  several  civilitt»i.  Cojas  says:  ^'  Iq 
postrema  editione  Novellarum,  quam<He|Mieii8  Sctki^erns  vir 
doGtissiinaB  hoc  anne  prooanmt^  qu|t  re  equidem  pro  men  p«rte 
ei  multum  me  deberi  coi^tdor."  (Cnjacii  Obserr.  p.  170.) 

The  only  other  work  which  he  appears  to  have  published, 
was  a  narrative  <^  the  case  of  Spira.  It  was  printed  alcmg 
with  the  narratives  of  the  same  case»  written  by  f^nm  Paulus 
Vergerius,  Matthaus  Gribaldus,  and  Sigifinondus  Crelousy  un- 
der the  foUowing  title :  *^  Frandici  Spierae,  qui  quod  suiscepr 
tam  semel  £i|agelice  u^itatis  professiona  abni^asset,  dttn* 
nassetq ;  in  horrendi  mcidit  desperationem,  Histom>  A  qoatu- 
or  sumn^s  uiris,  summa  fide  conscripta  cma  daros :  uiroruni 
Pre&tionS)ua^  Caelii  8.  C.  &  Jow  Cahnni;  ^  Petri  ]^uU  Ver- 
getii  Ap<^ogia:  in  quibus  multa  hoc  tempore  scitu  digna 
grauissimd  tractantur.  Acceasit  quoq ;  Martini  Bonbai,  de 
usu  quern  Spiers  tom  exemplum;  turn  dootirina  affemt,  iudid- 
mn.  2^  Petri  2.  Satius  fiyss^  eis  non  cpgnouisse  uiam  iustitw,^' 
^c.  12^  p.  200,  including  Index,  bestdet  i  seven  IflSaves  sEtbe^ 
ginning:  a  to  m  in  ei^ts.  It  has  tieither  fiane  of  printer, 
place,  nor  date,  but  was  probably  printed  at  Basil  in  1550  or 
1551.  At  p.  62,  Smmger's narrative  commences:  <^  Exempluin 
memorabile  desperationis  'in*  Franpisca  Spira  propter  abiwa? 
lamifidei  conf^s^tonem  Henrico  ^^Seoto  autcwe.*'  Exttods  tQ 
end  of  p.  95.  It  begins  t  '^'Citadella  estagri  Pa^tadni  ^unit 
cipinhi  nOQ  ignofbile.  in  eo  fraiicisoQS  Spera  foit,  ipaiQ,'cum 
inter  saoa  inprimia  honeiBtitt'  ae  tuples,'*  ^c.  Spaaking  of 
Scrimger's  nannt^ve,  Cdlius-^eeyn^us  Ciiri^  >ay^  in  his  i^* 
face  :<^<  Alterius  exp^^hlKir  ic  ftoriplor  *BeiuicQB  »st  nstiooe 
Seotus,  luimp4o«SuSi  di^eirtis,  fHMiiin;  &  ^od  ad  hiftoriil^- 
teddam^quiriiair'maaund  tdelis^  /k  bomtoy'^    '  '    - 

Sbrimgerielft  his  library  to  bis  nej^w,  Peter  Yqung,  whose 
brother,  Alexuader,  baaughtitto  Scotland.  {i^Mitii/Vita  Pietri 
Junii,  p.  4.)  Buchanan,  at  Yoimg^' desire,  oAved  his  MS.  to 
Christ.  Plantin  to  print.  (Epist.  xii.  xiii.)  Casaaban  obtained 
the  use  of  hxa  notes  on  Strabo,  and  applied  for  ^ose  oar  Poly- 
t^ius;  when  lie  |iiiUiabf  ^  his  ad^ioot  of  |hese  authors.  (Casaid). 
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Epist.  pp.  182,  906.  edi«.  AlmeU)  He  ipmks  verjr  l^hly  of 
them  in  his  letters  to  Youiig,  but  has  he&[i  accused  of  not 
duly  ackB<»d«dgitt|af  his  obligatidiss  to  thcm^m  his  printed 
works.  It  i^yp^egrs  flk>m  Ca«iubon*s  letters,  that  19crknger  was 
allied  to  Henry  Stephen  by  marriage.  (Cpmp.  Maittaire, 
Stephan.  Hist.  pp.  2S8,  24^9.)  A  letter  of  Scrimger's  is  in- 
serted in  that  work.  (p.  239.)  The  following  is  the  most  par-* 
ticular  accotmt,<4iiiict  I  have  met.  #ith,  of  the  aiioieiitandior8)oa 
whoAi  he'  left  itot6s,  -and  of  the  iiNsinber  ^f  Hianuscripts  of 
etu*h  from  wluoh^he  coveted  li^TaiioHB  readings. 

Dettiosthenoin  cum  quin({ue  Ma»iiuiEk;riptis  diveffiis. 
*   ThUcjTdidao  <$um  dcrabus 

Herodotum  cam '2*>tt» 

Strabontem^um  8^'V« 
Gorgiam  Platoinis  cam  1  ^ 
Arrmnum  de  gestis  A^exandri  cum  2^«* 
Xenophontten  cmn  S*>»>» 
Plutarchi  Opuscula  cum  3***** 
Ejusdem  Vitas  cum  2»'"*  .. 

FhQmitum  et  I^efiutum,  (Phonhitfaum  et  Palaspliitu6i)  cum 
Wfitiqiio  pkme  'dhrerso  ac  pr^pe  idio  fib  impresso. 

'    Harpdcra^nem  cttn  P  ^ 

Eusebii  historian  Ecclesiestiaun,  Theodoreti/  Socratis>  «t 
aliormn  cum  2^^'  multis  locis  non  solum  emendatum,  sed 
mtegris  Here  paginis  auctum. 
Animadr^rsione^  in  Diogenem :  in  Platonem :  in  La^iium : 
in  Ettchdem :  in  Athenaeum :  in  Herodianum :  in  Theo^ 
ms  sophistae  progymnannata :  in  Diodorum  Sicukon  :  in 
Lysise  ^tytv  »rfT«^«f :  in  Appotlonium  gramaticum :  kk 
Hdiodori  JjBthiopica.  ^     ^ 

Pav.  Biidiananus,  De  jScriptoribus  9cotismustrfb\is,  num.  Si. 
JkJS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6. 34. 
To  this  Ikt  may  be  added  (from  Dempster,  587.)  "  BasiHcB 
Jibros,'*  anA  (from  Tanner,)  "  Ciceronis  Philosophica." 

The  fb)lpwikig  verses  to  his  memory  are  by  an  unknown 
poet. 

3crimgerus  vita  exegit  ter  lustra  quatema 
Tresque  anno^,  testae  fictilis  hospes  ovans. 
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Sootja  ciu  natele  aoluiii,  fatale  Geaen^ 
Gallia  Atheneum,  Roma  magiiteriuniy. 
.  Ampbkhfaitrma  oii>i»  totu6»  Gemunia  census 
Doetriaarum  orbis  laus^  |>atria  alma  pokis* 

D.  Buck,  ut  ftupnu  Nuai.  54. 

Note  H.  p.  50. 

Ofu  mffprtmd  political  trmi  qfEeza^^Tbe  fioUowing  extaract 
from  the  records  of  the  cky  of  Geneva  relates  to  this.  '^  30 
dit  ( JuiUet,  1573.)  Livre  de  Moaaieur  de  Beae  defendiu  Mon* 
sieur  de  Beze  aiaat  compoa^  et  &it  imprimer  ae  liYre»  mtitul^ 
De  Jure  Magisiratuumy  lequel  aiant  et6  examine  par  les  Seign'* 
Varro,  Bernard  et  Reset,  il  fut  trouv^  que  ledUt  livre  n'eioit 
pas  de  saison,  quoi  qu'il  ne  contient  rien  que  de  vrai ;  mais 
parce.  qu*il  auroit  pu  causer  des  troi^les,  on  en  suprima  Tim- 
pression  de  meme  que  le0  ei^omplaires  qui  en  avoient  ^  deja 
facts."  (Recueil  de  diverses  particularity^  cqncamant  Q^evey 
p.  123.  MS.  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.) 

Though  suppressed  by  order  of  the  senate,  copies  o£  this 
work  went  abroad ;  and  it  was  ftiequently  reprinted,  in  Latin 
and  French,  The  first  edition  is  s<Hnetmies  menticmed  as  print- 
ed in  1573,  and  sometimes  in  1574*  (General  Dictionary,  Hist. 
andCritt  vpl.  x«  pp*  31 1,  327.)  In  1576>  it  was  printed  in  French 
and  in  I^atin.  In  1578,  a  French  edition  appeared  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  "  Du  droit, des  Magistrats  sur  leur  subjets. 
Traict^  tres  necessaire  en  ce  temps»  pour  avertii:^  de  leur  de- 
voir tant  les  Magistrats  que  les  subjets :  ptMiS  par  ceux  de 
Magdebourgh  Pan  M.9.L.:  &  maintenant  reveu  &  augment^ 
des  plusieurs,  rai^ns  Sc  examples."  De  Thou  and  Bayle  were 
both  deceived  by  the  yords  in  Italics,  and  concluded  that  this 
was  merely  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  a  book  published 
in  1550.  But  these  word^  wer^  inserted  by  the  publisher  for 
■the  purpose  of  concealment ;  no  such  book  was  published  in 
1550 ;  and  this  is  merely  another  edition  of  the  treatise  De 
fyre  Magjutratwum  in  subcUiqSy  et  officio  subditorum  erga  Ma 
ffttratusy  originally  printed  at  Geneva  in  1573.  (See  the 
Critique^  on  Payle's  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  StepbiM^m 
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Junius  Brutus,  by  the  Parisiaii  Editor  of  his  Dictionary,  §  xi* 
^cxxiiit)  It  is  inserted  in  a  collection  of  political  tracts  by 
Joan.  Nicol  Stupanus,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Basil,  printed 
at  Montbelhard  in  1599 ;  and  in  a  valuable  histcnrical  work, 
ejititled  <<  Memoires  de  FEstat  de  France,  sous  Charles  isu*' 
(torn,  ii.  pp.  483-^522.  Anno  1578.) 

The  learned  are  now  agreed  in  ascribing  the  VindicuB  cmlra 
tyratmos  to  Hubert  Languet.  But  Beza  was  long  suspected  of 
beii^  the  author  of  that  work.  The  first  writer,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  named  him  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  jure 
Magistratuumy  was  Sutcliie,  in  one  of  his  controversial  pieces 
gainst  the  presbyterians.  A  different  opinion  was  entertained 
by  others  besides  the  defenders  of  Beza ;  and  John  Beccaria, 
who  wrote  a  refutation  of  it  in  1590,  supposes  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lawyer, — <<  versatum  in  Uteris  humanis,  prssertim 
historiis,  atque  si  divinare  licet  leguleium,  in  divinis  baud  adeo 
multum/'  (JElelutr  cujusdan  Libelli,  p.  9.)  The  extract  which 
I  have  given  fit  the  b^inning  of  this  note  shews  that  Sutcliffe 
was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

This  treirtise  is  well  written  and  welj  reasoned.  The  prin- 
ciples which  it  maintains  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  VirtT 
4icUB  I  indeed  Languet's  work  is  properly  an  enlargement  of 
Beza's.  But  the  latter  is  more  guarded  than  the  former,  both 
in  the  questions  which  it  agitates,  and  in  the  language  which 
it  holds  upon  them.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  undecided 
or  evasive.  The  following  propositions,  among  others,  are 
,adv|mced  and  confirmed  by  reason,  Scripture,  and  history ; 
Tb^t  the  authority  of  God  only  is  absolute  and  unlimited ;  that 
when  irreligious  or  unjust  commands  are  laid  on  us  nf  e  are  not 
^merely  to  decline  obeying  them,  but  also  to  act  in  such  a  manf 
ner  as  to  discharge  our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour; 
that  every  kind  of  resistance  by  subjects  to  their  suj)eriors  is 
not  unlawful  and  seditious;  that  rulers  are  created  for  the 
people  and  not  tlie  people  for  rulers ;  that  a  just  resistance  by 
arms  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christian  patience  and  prayer ; 
(''  I  extol  Christian  patience  as  a  distinguished  virtue  ;  I  de-^ 
$est  sedition  an^  every  kind  of  confusion ;  I  acknowledge  that 
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prayer  andfepehtance  are  proper  remeU^  dgaimt  lyl^y, 
^en  it  k  sent  by  God  as  a  judgftient  'and*  a  seourge :  but  I 
^tmj  lkaty-9d  tds'ttccoanl,  It  is  iiafamM^ftM^ii-^jile  d^piress^ 
ed'by  mailifbM'iyraimy'to  dse^biheir  Jtist  /eihedfes  dfobg  with 
pmyeratid  itepentance.'^  lhiM?it  Is  the  duty  'ctf^dl  to  oppose 
those  who  endeavour  to  iisurp^  diMymon  over  ^th^ir  fdlow* 
dtiflens;  ihat  a  usurper  may  becotee  a  Taivflil  magistrate^ 
by^^btatamgdieeonseiit  of  the  people;  fiiat  t^^sistknce  to  ma- 
gisti^ales  does  not  necesiiarily  imply  0ieir  depiNlitidn ;  that  in- 
ferior magistrates,  tiiough  installed  by^dte  sovere%n,  do  not  de- 
fend upon  hhn  but  upon  the  soreretgnty  of  the  iMUte,  and  that 
they,  and  the  estates  or  parliament  of  anation,  vdio  are  appoiitt- 
ed  as  a  check  on  ^^  indprerae  magistrate,  may  and  ought  to 
restrain  him  iirhen  he  violates  ^le  laws  and  becomes  tyrahnical ; 
that  tdl  kmgs  are  botmd,  eitber  iyy  express  br  tacit  a^cietaent, 
to  rule  jttsdy  and  for  Hke  good  of  the  people ;  that  ^  public 
good  and  ihe  rights  of  the  people  are  paramount  to  those  of 
any  individual,  however  exalted ;  that  though'  private  persons 
are  not  warranted  in  any  ordinary  case  to  resist  rul^  by  force, 
yet  they  may  Bpply  to  inferior  magistrates  for  redress,  end 
T;oncur  with  the  instates  of  a  kingdom  in  in^osing  res(3rakitB 
tipon  tyrants,  or  in  enumoipating  themselves  from  the  yoke 
^f  t3nranny ;  and  Ihat  idthon^  religion  is  not  to  be  planted  or 
propagated  by  arms  or  fbrce,  yet  when  the  true  religion  lifts 
been  established  in  any  nation  by  pulj^c  authority,  or  ii^ien  tAe 
liberty  of  professing  it  has  been  obtained,  it  is  lawful  to  tealEr- 
tain  {und  defend  it  by  force  against  max^St  tyttmny,  Ii3i&  so 
much  the  more  because  what  relates  to  conscience  and  the  SiMils 
of  men  is  of  greater  importance  than  mere  secular  ccipcemil, 
(Memohres  de  TE^tat  de  FnoKe,  at  supra.) 

Note  L  p.  55. 

MtiviUe't  Panegyric  on  Gwevtf .— This  is  contained  in  a  pdein 
entitled,  ''  Epitaphium  Jacobi  Lindesii,  qui  obiit  Geneyte,  17* 
Cal.  Jal.  ISSO.**    (DeHtiae  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  1«3.) 

Celtarum  crudele  solum,  crudelia  tandem 
Regna  dolis  Italorum  atris,  &  csede  recenti 
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Carnificiiin  dirorum  infamia^  (Seqaana  qua  se 
Obliquat  flexu  vwno^  qtm  Matrona  Belgas 
Irrigat :  immitesque  Liger,  trbtesque  Garunma 
Pennutat  populos :  &  gurgite  sanguinis  aid 
Qua  Rhodano  se  jungit  Arar,  sua  flumina  miscens 
Purpurea :  exanim^ue  artus  laniataque. membra 
Metrumque,  infantumque  aevi  disorimind  m)llo» 
Aut  sexus  teneri ;  vastum  protrudit  in  aequor 
Pisdbus  iQipastis  pastum  monstrisque  madnis) 
Ekuperas  gresfii  impavidus,  eertusqne  salutift : 
jfam  Genevam,  Gtoevam  v&cm  pietatkalumnami 
florentem  studiis  caelestibus  omine  magno 
Vi(;^r  ovans  subis :  ac  voti  jam  parte  potttus> 
,  Jam  Besae  dulci  aUpquio  Suadaeque  medulla, 
£t  6UCC0  ambrpi^  coeksti,  &  nectatis  iaixte 
Perfusus ;  jam  Danisi  (a  J  iioamortalia  dicta, 
'  Comelique  fbj   Palaeatinas,  Port^ue  fcj  ilorores 
Grajugenas :  jam  Serrana  (dj  cumiampade,  Pail  fe) 
Phoebsas  artes  geminas,  clarum4|tte  Berotti  (J'J 
SiduSy  G^dardique  jubar,  fgj  lumenque  Pinddi,  fhj 
£t  Stepbani  fij  Musas  vaiiuu  operumque  li^oresy 
NecBon  ingeatis  Calvini  ii\gentia  fata, 

(»j  Lftmbcrt  D&n^,  professor  of  DiTinity  at  Geneva,  and  afterward 
fO.  Orthes  in  Bearo,  aad  at  Lieyden, 

(b)  ConielitM  Booaventora  Bertramut,  profesior  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva. 

(c)  Fmnciscus  Portut,  professor  of  Greek  there. 

(d)  Jean  de  Serret  (Serramu^  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  territory  ef 
Geneva  in  1572,  and  Rector  of  the  Pretestant. College  of  Nisnes  in  1578. 
He  was  distingnished  as  a  historian,  and  xuspeoted,  but  apparently  with 
injustice,  of  en|^ag:ing  in  measures  hostile  to  the  protestant  interest  hf 
embarking  with  those  who  we}re  called  JUconeUen, 

(«)  Antoine  de  la  JTaye  (Faius)  pastor  and  profeisor  of  theology  at  Ge- 
neva.   He  was  Doctor  of  Medkine. 

(f)  Charles  Perrot,  pastor  and  reotor  of  the  academy  of  Geneva. 

(g)  Simon  Goulart,  pastor  of  Geneva,  and  well  known  as  a  writer,  and 
the  correspondent  of  Scaliger,  Du  Plessis,  ftcc 

{h)  Monsienr  Pinaaia,  paster  of  Geneva  (£pistres  jBYanc.  a  M.  de  la 
^cala.p.  1«2  267,  447.) 
(t)  Henry  3tephe]is,  the  learned  printer  of  Geneva. 
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Et  migmim  atque  memor  Keithi  fj)  magniyatq;  sagack 
Glaspaei  (kj  de^iderium,  aancti^yje  CoUessi  (l^ 
£doctu8«^-«- 

Note  K.  p.  63. 

SpedtMn  of  Mehilk's  method  qf  prwste  tuiiunu^"  That 
quarter  of  yeir  I  thought  I  gat  greitter  light  in  letters  nor 
all  my  tyme  befbr :  whowbeit  at  our  mehtkig  m  my  convent 
I  thought  I  could  hai£P  taked  to  him  in  things  I  haid  har4  as 
he  did  to  me  as  a  mast^  of  arts.  1^  I  perceivit  at  amies  y<  I 
was  hot  an  ignorant  babble  and  wist  no^  what  I  said  nether 
could  schaw  anie  vse  y^of  hot  in  cla^ering  fmd  cirying,  he 
fand  me  bauche  in  the  latin  toung,  a  pratlor  irpoo  precepts  in 
logick  w'out  anie  profit  for  the  right  vse»  and  huffing  soum 
termes  of  art  in  I^iilosophie  w^out  light  of  si^d  knawledge. 
yit  of  ingyne  and  capacite  guid  aneuche  wherby  I  haid  cun- 
ned  my  dictata  and  haid  them  ready  aneuche.  he  enterit 
y>^for4md  conferrit  w<  me  sum  ci  Bowchanans  Psalmes,  of 
Virgill  and  Horace  ^  twa  namlie  VirgiU  was  his  dieiff  re- 
freshment  efier  his  graue  studies,  wherin  he  lut  me  sie  no' 
onlie  the  proper  latin  langage  and  ornaments  of  poe^e  bot  alao 
mair  guid  logik  and  philo8<^hie  then  ever  I  haid  hard  befon 
I  had  tean  delyt  at  the  grammar  schole  to  heir  reid  and  sung 
the  verses  of  Virgill  taken  w'  t)ie  numbers  y'^pf  (w)iow^it  | 

(j)  'William  Keith,  sob  of  I^ord  Mrilliam  Keith,  and  brother  of  Geoif^e 
Xarl  Marlsclial,  who  was  unfortanately  killed  ia  an  eKcursion  into  the 
country,  while  protecnting  his  studies  at  Geneva.  Beza,  Ganlter,  and 
other  learned  men  honoured  his  memory  with  elegies. 

(Af)  George  Gillespie,  was  a  regent  in  St  |dary's  College,  St  Andrews, 
snd  died  at  Geneva.  The  Records  of  the  University  C Jan.  6.  1575j  inen- 
tion  that  the  Rector  gave  in  the  acconpts,  *'  viee  M.  Georgii  GiUaspiti 
qosBStorts  iacvltatis  anivai,  caosata  ejus  dece»«ii  in  GaUiam.'* 

(I)  William  Collace,  a  regent  in  St  Leonardos  College.  (See  aboTO  p. 
60.)  **  Not  long  after  Cthe  sommer  of  1575)  Mr  Andro  receavit  Letters 
from  Monsieur  dn  Bei,  and  therin  amangis  the  rest,  '  Collaccu$  imUr^ 
exemplar  omnium  vtrtuium^  nuper  apud  no$  viiafunctiu  nt.*  This  wss 
my  guid  regent  q^Jia  efler  the  ending  of  our  course  had  gean  to  franco 
and  coming  to  Geneva  ther  died,  a  great  loss  to  the  kirk  of  God  in  Ins 
countrey,  foi  he  waa  solidUe  leanit,  hartelie  addkttd  ta  divinitie,  with  a 
sincear  zeilous  hart.'*    (Melville's  Diary,  p,  42.) 
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knew  no*  what  numbers  was  till  he  tauU  me)  and  haid  mikle 
of  him  par  ceur,  hot  I  understud  nevier  a  lyne  (rf  him  till  then. 
He  read  a  comedie  of  Tyrence  w«  me  schawirig  me  thdt  ther 
was  bathe  fyne  latin  langage  and  wit  to  be  lemit.  y«  of  langdge 
I  thought  Weill  bot  for  wit  I  merveld  and  hsii  no^  knawin  befor. 
He  put  in  my  hand  the  Comentares  of  Cfiesar  comending  him 
for  the  simple  puritie  of  the  latin  toung.  also  Salust  and  read 
w«:  me  the  coniuration  of  Cateline*  He  had  gottin  in  Paris  at 
Ms  by  comkig  Bodin  his  method  of  historie  qlk  he  read  ower 
him  seMTdiryse  or  four  tymes  y^  quarter,  annes  w^  me  and  the 
rest  whill  I  was  occupied  in  the  Greik  Grammar,  qlk  he  pat  in 
hand  of  Clenard  causing  me  vnderstand  the  precepts  onlie  and 
lear  the  w»^ttyfMT»  exactlie ;  the  practise  wherof  he  schew 
me  in  my  buik  going  throw  w*  me  that  Epistle  of  Basilius  aiid 
causing  me  lem  it  be  hart  bothe  for  the  Ifmgage  and  the  mater, 
y^efier  to  the  new  Testament  and  ged  throw  sum  chapters  o^ 
Mathew,  and  certean  comfortable  places  of  the  epistles  namlle 
Ae  Itomans.  And  last  entering  to  the  Hebrew  I  gat  the 
reiding  declinations  and  pronons  and  sum  fdso  o£  the  con- 
jugations out  of  Martinius  grammar  qlk  he  haid  w^  him,  and 
schew  me  the  vse  of  theDictionair  also  qlk  he  haid  of  Reuchns  * 
w*  him.  And  all  tins  as  it  war  bot  pleying  and  craking,  sa  y^ 
I  lemit  mikle  mahr  by  heiring  of  him  in  daylie  conversation 
bathe  that  quarter  and  y^'efter,  nor  erer  I  lermt  <rf  anie  buik, 
whowbeit  he  set  me  euer  to  the  best  authors." 

"Melville's  Diary,  pp.  37,  38. 

Note  L.  p.  69. 

Boois  anciently  used  in  the  Uniifersity  df  CHasgom^'^'the  fc^ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  records  were  obligingly  sent  me  by 
Doctor  Macturk,  Professor  a(  Church  History  at  Glasgow. 

*  John  ReuchUnt  or  Capnio,  published  his  Hebr«w  Gramsuur  and  Die- 
tionary  Cthe  firat  erer  ooniposed  by  a  Christian  or  in  I^atin^  in  the  year 
1506  Bnt  perhaps  Melville  used  the  Dictionary  translated  from  Hebrew 
hy  Jnih&mg  RcuehUn  in  1554*,  and  of  which  an  abridgement  by  Ln«a» 
Qfiiandcr  appeared  in  1569. 
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Con^gatioae'fiieulli^  furtium  tenia  &c.  anno  Domini  1475 
tertio  dM  menas  Nevembns  pvesentati  fiierunt  &c. 

Eodem  Anno  ReTerendus  in  chri^o  Pater  ac  Dominion 
Dominus  Johannee^'Dei  et  apostolicae  sedis  ^utia,  £piscopu9 
GlasguensiBy  infrasGii^o^  donavit  libros  Pedagogio  Glasguetisl 
ad  nsum  et  utiUtatem'  Regentium  inibi  pror  tempore  existent 
tium. 

In  primis  iraum  Tokuaen  in  pergameno  in  quo  contanentur 
textus  PhiBicee  AHstotelig  <:ompletuB  qoatuOt  libri  de  coelo  eC 
mondo,  duo  ^de  GeneFatione^  qualuor'  Metheororum,  liber  de 
causis  proprietatufl^  elem^ntorum;  liber  de  Mundo,  liber  de 
lineis^  indivisibilMHKB,  liber  de  inundatione  flttvit,  Item  Hber  de 
Bona '  fortuna)  f^istola  gyasdaro  Aristotelis  ad  ^Alexandrum, 
tre»  libri  de  anima  liber  de  «en8u  et  «en8ato,  liber  de  Mem<^ 
et  Reminise^itia,  liber  de  Sompnoet  Vigilia^  liber  de  longi- 
tudine  et  brevitate  vitae,  Iiiber  de  :^piritu  etToi^iratione  liber 
de  morte  et  vita^  Id>er  de  mota  wmalium,  Liber  de  progressu 
anttu^m^  I&er  tfe  Phi^Qnomia,  Liber  de  Porno  liber  de 
Spiritua  et  animfik  Item  liber  de  vita  Aristotelis. 

Item  iA  Blid  Volmtune^  Papirio  donavit  idem  Reveretidua 
Patedf  '  In  ptimid  ^uoddimi  Scriptum  contiaens  questjoneg  «uper 
octo  libres  Pbisioonim  Item  questiones  super  tribus  librid  de 
coelo  et  mundo  ^  Item  queaiicmea  quasdam  super  tribus  libris 
Metbef^orute  Item  \quasdam  quesdones  super  duobus  libris 
de  Generatione  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  tribus  libris 
de  anima  Item  quasdan)  questiones  super  libro  de  sensu  et 
sensato  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  libris  de  memoria  et 
]*eminiscentia  sompno  et  vigilia  Item  quasdttn  questiones  de 
Icmgiliidlne  et  bitevltate  Vit« 

Sequunttir  -ttbri-  quotf  d^oa^  )ad  usum*  et  'Utilitatenr  Reged" 
tium  in  facultate  artium  in  Paeldagogio  Glasguen  pro  tempore 
inibi  existentium  bona  memoriae  venerabilis  vir  Magister  Dun- 
canus  Bunch  quondam  Canonicus-  Glasguen  et  in  dicto  loco 
principalis  Regens. 

In  primis  unum  volumen  bene  ligatum  in  Pergametto  in  quo 
cpntinentur  textus  predicabilium  Purphurii,  (sic)  textus  Arjsto- 
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tells  iuper  velm  ^e^  Liber  sex,  p^rincipionti^  Gilb^ti'.  F(»iri« 
taniy  Liber  Sivisiqn^im  Boedi  et  liber  Tbopicorum  c^usd^a  et 
textus  Ar^tot^  sijper  i^va  Log^^  complete. 

Item  In  alio  papiria  volunune.  Textus  sup^  tribus  Librii 
Aristot^^  Item  in  eodem.  4vio^  Vbri  Eleacorum  rupjd  iia  fi^ 
Item  duo  libri  Pofiteriorum  ,  Item  comme«ytumr  ajberti  ;super> 
Fhisica  Ari^teli/s  in  Pergaipeno  Item  ^uestione^  I^ieakSt 
Ia  parte  ^jiagii^  Joapn^  ^^bpr  .  Item  duo^  libri  do  geaffKBtifii^ 

lt^f%,}xk  u^^ v(>li|miue  .qijitstipoe»fiiip(Sr  ^uiaque  libcis  Metai 

Iteii^  ip^unQ.yduQ9ine,  questioned;  aiipfrlibrp  d»  aninia  cim 
tribus  libris  Metheororum  cum  ijuibusdam  aliis  excerptit 

Item  in  uno  volumine  Textus  Metaphisicae  complete  in  Per* 
gameno 

Item  iG^Qssa  Petri  Hispani  secundum  usun^  Mag'^   Jo- 
haiM2J8j£ljjai2:,si^^q^inque  tractatibi^  . 
It«a^  MKA^  volumini?  dap  Vbri  4e  Aniipa 
Itei9  .q^estii^^,  «|ip^  quioqM^  libris  Metapbisioi^ 
Item  jqi)^^s|ipne8,spp$r.octQ  libris  {^bisicorum  - 
Item  una  Biblia  in  Pergameno  in  parvo  vdunme,  litera  nj^ 
tin^.  complete  $pri{^ 

UleJbooHi^.meplioped  m^the  foUowidg  Ust  were/|^8e^t^ 
In  die  ypar  1483.  . 

SequuAt^r  libri.  quos  Dona?^  ad.  umm  et.  utUitatem  Re^ 
gentium  in  Fftcultat^  ^um  in  Pedag{>gip  Glasgu^n  pro  tern-' 
pat§i  inibi  exist^i^um  bon^  memc^ise  Johannes  Browne  can* 
imcm  Gl|«^en:e(ju£i  dicto  Pedagogiq  Olim  Regens. 

In  i^rimis  smum  yolumen  in  quo  cosHinentur  tree  ^&m  del 
ccdk>  et  mundo».Duoiibride  Gener^tk^e  et  corrupfioiie,  Libri 
m^tiiorttm tres libri de.anima desompno. et  vigilia  Item  aliud 
Volumen.continensqufistionealogiqdes  complete  It^m  UBum 
Volum^.in  quo  continentur  auctores  Philosopiae  Naturalis  ^l 
Moyalig  cum  sex  principijs  tractatu  de  Spera  et  Algorismo 
cum  quib^sdfun  moralihus  questionibMS  Item  unum  volumen 
comtuaens  questiones  metai^ii^tec^.  Item  unum  vplUmen  con-» 
tineas  glossam  Magistri  Petri  Hispwn  Item  unum  volumen  in 
qtta.£onlinentur.flex:traiatatus  P^m  IS^pani  cum  text^  Pon 
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phyrii  Item  unum  volumen  antiquum  in  quo  continentar  ques- 
denes  de  anima  Item  Glosa  Petri  Htspani  super  certis  tracta- 
t3>us  Item  volumen  in  quo  continentur  oeto  libri  Metaphisicsp 
Item  Iractatus  super  textum  Purphjrii  cum  aliquibus  questi- 
Ombus  Item  unum  volumen  in  quo  condnentur  sex  19>ri  Etfai^ 
^OTum  Item  unum  vc^umen  in  quo  continentur  questiones 
sancti  Thomse  super  certis  libris  I^iisics  Item  scriptum  Super 
quibusdam  libris  Phisicorum  Item  Scotus  secundum  librum 
Purphjrrii  eC  scriptum  J<^iannis  Boriaifr  in  uno  vdmnine  Item 
primus  tractatus  super  suppositicmibus  Item  super  ^ersig 
ddbiis  Item  unum  volumen  quod  incipit  Utrum  Logics  sit  Sci* 
entia,  & 

Note  M.  p.  69« 

Distinguished  peri&n^  ^ucated  at  the  Vrdversky  of&asgm* 
''^Bishop  Elj^ingston's  name  is  in  the  li^  of  diose  who  were 
incorporated  in  1551,  at  the  first  <^>ening  ci  the  univeratj. 
It  is  written  simply  "  Will"*  Elphinstoun/'  from  which  k  is  pro- 
bable that  he  entered  as  a  student,  and  had  then  no  tide  or 
office  in  the  church. 

WUlielmus  Manderstoun  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  Glas^ 
gow,  4  November  1506«  ( Annales  Fac  Art.) — Dec.  1525.  Gmll. 
Manderston,  Scodgena,  Licent.  in  Medic.  Rector  uiuva»^ 
tads  Parisiensis.  (BuIsbus.) — ^Wilehnus  Manderst<»i,  doctor  in 
Me£cma,  Rector  de  Gogar,  Rector  of  the  Umversity  of  St 
Andrews,  anno  1530.  He  is  the  author  of  the  fottowing  work : 
*<  Bipartitum  in  Morali  Philosophia  opusculit  ex  variis  autori- 
btts  per  maglstrum  Guillelmu  Maderston  Scotu  nuperrkne 
cdlectG :  £t  pro  secundo  in^ressione  cum  nouis  addidonato 
ab  eodem  appositis  recusum.— -Vaenundantur  in  aedibus  Gor- 
montmnis."  It  is  dedicated  by  the  author  *^  reueredo  in 
christo  patri  &  domino :  domino  Jacobo  Beton  :  sancd  Andree 
l^chipresuli :  ac  tothis  Scotie  primad  &  cancellario  suoq  me- 
cenad."  Prefixed  to  it  are  a  copy  of  Latin  veiBes  by  William 
Grayme  of  Fmtree,  and  an  ^isde  in  prose  widi  the  inscr^pdon,- 
**  Robertus  Gra.  medicinae  amator  praeceptori  soo  vildma 
Mandersto  apoUonie  artis  professori  pertdsstmo."    The  colo- 


l^koil)  fNl  Mi.  eclxu  »  iik  these  wdrds  i  <<  EaipUcit  opuscidum 
inr  morali  phil^scqphki  bipaHita  a  magistro  GuiUemio  Maader-* 
ston  Scoto  diee^sil  saoti  Andree  ni^^emnie  impr^sattn  Plurthisitft 
Anno  a  NaliTdate.  domtiu  MiUesimo  quingei^esaimo  vicessimo 
tei^  Die  v^o  deainaa  quarta  Jbmiar^."  In  small  Svo* 

llK^ftrst  edition  oitlm  book  was  printed  ''  Panrliis\js  1518," 
in  4)to.  at  .die  Jama  presa.  The  Celophon  states  that  it  was 
*^  nupernne  coUectu  dum  regeret  Parisius  in  famatisBimo  diuai 
Barbate  gymnasio/'  a.  d.  151 84 14  kal.  Aprils  The  work  its^ 
is  very  jcjiHue^  Hiere  is  an  earlier  )»ook  by  Manderston,  which 
I  have  not  seen  t  <<  TripartUaim  «patluMiia  doctrinaie  &  com- 
pendiosum  in  totlus  dialecticse  artia  princ^ia.  Luletiff  Paris. 
I514;'  4io. 

Extracts  respeotiiig  Major  and  Knox  have  been  given  frott 
Ae  reconb  in  lile  of  Jofei  Knox,  voL  ii.  pp.  465— -467*  4th 
edit«-— In  1514.  we£nd  <^  Danid  Melwynprincipolemregentem 
Glas.''  Mekilie  went  to  St  Andrews,  aad  fr<Nn  1517  to  1520 
he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  that  universityy 
under  thedesignadon  <^  Daind  MuSwill  Rf^eotem  Pcincipalem 
Pe^ogii  Sttiotifuidrett.". 

*^  John  Ade  aacre  theolt^  prefiewsdr*' ,  is  mentiooed  in  the 
registers  of  Glasgow,  2&  Mardi  1521 ;  and  on  the  23  March 
1^1,  (i*  e.  1522,)  John  Ade,  professor  of  theology>  ^d  pro^ 
▼incial  of  tl^ordbsr  of  predicant  friars,  or  Doxmoicaos;  presided 
at  a  thea^gkad  Icictnre  and  disfnttatien  in  the  university. 
Jl^eliar  Bc^cednfarms  ns^,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  ra- 
i^eived  the^d^ree  oC  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the  newly  erected 
Uaiversitir  of  Aberdeen ;  and  tfaftt  as  pcoyindal  of  the  Donu- 
nicnas  he  intraduced  a  salutary  refbrm  into  that  rdigious  or* 
der,  (VJte  £pii^^op>  Aberd.  k  Mui$h.  See  aUo  My^'s  Hist, 
of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld.)  In  1506,  ftobert  Park,  prior  of  the 
predicant  firiars  at  Per^«  gives  a  charter  ^'  cum  cons^nm  Sc  as* 
sensu  rev.  p^ria  David  Anrireae  prions  provincialis  ^jusdetti 
ordinis  in  regno  Seotise.* '-.-August  20. 1517  ^*  Ro.  Lile  prior  fr. 
pred,buegide  Perth"  i^rants  a  charter  with  oonsent ''  ven.  p'**. 
n'^  frateis  Jphamua  AdamsonefMrums  provin.  ord.  n'*."  Adam- 
son  was  dead  m  1526^  ibr  m  that  year  we  find  <^  Johnanaa 
VOL.  I.  JE  e 
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Gfeisomi  pn&r  provkiciaik  «)uideBi  drimii  in  i9gtm  Scodas." 
l(Tiii]i8eripto  from  Gharters  of  Ibe  Ckmvent  of  Blaekfruvs  at 
Fmb,  by  tlie  R«ir*  Mr  Bcott>  in  Adtf6oitie»  UHnm^J^ 

llie  ftUowing  eBtries  iqtpearto  rdateto'tln  SofMi^ 
pf  Lothiitt.~<<  Die  SabbMt  xxvn  Jmm  13^  tfgowpofitK--^ 
Ibfitts  JohimM  S^otdiirood  •ervw.'*-.^  Vtb.  ltfB5  ''  Hotuqus 

fomm  ^pMttttor  itttratites  Vit.i^Mag'  JoataMt  S^vctinmod*'* 
In  t^e  ilusie  year  4ad  lii'l54Stili^  was  ckosen  one  trf*  tlie  ite* 
p^Mes  of  ^lie  Itoei6-.  ^Amiei  Au;  'Jkit«  «t  AbnakB  lAim) 

Dki«fc/  £^i^  (feftenMrdi  <3nnlto^  was  itiatrieritftoi  of  lAii 
«iiiver^  on  IheMltli  of  Ottebor,  1^1. 

The  names  of  the  following  young  men  of  rank  ooetur'ii'd^ 
Hfts  ci  hiMrpMdiy  drinotndidatedtiri9<i(tentt4 

3(tli  Oct.  1487  Andreas  Stemrd  Sdhie^sawttYSiasigaenfraM- 
tOxBtt^mim  Itegb  Bcotpram  JiccM  bectmdi 

UTS  Joenim  Stemuila^m  comilit  de  ievtea  kt  ask  ie 
•Deittty 

1482  MatiNMi  gHewlut  flk»  prbaH^mlvm  ct  lierea  nobais 
et  potentis  d&i  comids  de  levenax  et  diiiAei>enijr 

14S8  Atex.  gtewnri^iltas  OouMi  ideletom 
Jtdb.  SieWut  filids  ^tisdeai  Mnkm 
VrnMrn'OrAmnti^  g^nbatt.  ceiaiL  &  JfoiUMe 

1M9  Qiiiaib  Doui^iffibsidii  4e  DMaKwig 

1W8  AlcMnier  EMhjm  fifioa  dni  de  Bal9tte  sludene. 
lMhhrdieyeirtiC95iBtfieMUlM>b^«dB^  in  the  itaiclfo 
^XMb^  tkeidiMs  iitihm :  '<  Eodtai  Abno  prooeaaenmiad 
-gndtm  AeiiibaHttbttiiB  sob  Migfam  FMrioio'CoiTnue,  Aln- 
-^nder-firdeyne,  iUins  dnide'niuUi,  qd  ^  gtorioaian  aisctim 
^dekf)iMt  etiMAio  IngentM  exjponttifeek;''  that  is,  he  give 
Uls^fldid  feist ^ lie  university  lit  fab  hrarontick 

KlO  Joannia^9leWflitttngiiter  de  letoux  filiw  et«pparaB 
'lidm  Macthei  oom.  de  ievenuc  ot  dni'de  Defidb 

t^594  JoinnteXlaikipb^ttfiin  obinit.de  Argile 

152$S  JbiM«C#iyngbiBie  ^Mus  (axnit.  ^^SMnome; 

It  was  the  4m0toin  tt  Ctta^jeir  Ibr  evory  btottt*  «o  gb^  e  M^ 
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Note  ^.  p.  16. 

dated  in  tile  coininmiaieco«it8  of  titeunirenity.  Itwas  ^<  giTen 
finiier  our  pmie  scile  st  Giaapoiir  Ae  0inetl«ie  of  Jid^ .  the 
senr  of  Ood  i'^v''  dire  score  wfA  thre  2eirif/'^<<  ffiotsMmoUe 
Oft  w^hki  ih4  dtie  of  Gi»goir,  mite  ^»ltege  oDd  tmfi^erakie  vm 
Hefisk  to  be  hade,  qtfloyreiB  tin  zoofeh  midit  be  broobt  np  in 
leCtKs  and  klMnrlledge,  tke  ciimmn  weteh  servit  ipid  vtrtoem- 
CMMit,  off  di*  qufa^  odl^  ane  parte  of  the  «calk  kad 
t^bdhneiisbeMg  bigjgit,  die  rest  thairof  afeimH  dweUngb  a» 
ptmmtm.  £ot  the  puir  buifcuwis  imd  IMUeteris  to  techc^  oeiaBii 
Stm  diat  dte  flHiBii  iqppeek  iiiher  to  be  the  decay  of  ane  i«if 
venide  nor  ai^  wyie  to  be  reknk  ane  eitabliBttt  lundatton 
lAnd  we  ¥or  Ihe  Me  we  bear  to  hm  and  for  the  gude  wifl  wi^ 
kave  iSbut  veitcwr  be  itteretiit  widihi  ««r  reidaae^  have  Snindfe 
and  weedt  and  be  ddr  our  kii  fcimdis  and  ereetis  ive  pair 
children  bareenri^wsdundM  Mid  college  to  be  cdlit  hi  a^ 
^naiee  cnmiii^  bateooris  of  oure  fonndathm  an^  for  ftwnetahig 
and  prawcaiefntdtenHadto  diie^saidis  #re  bussMiitt 
gnantaioeetaki  lanii,  maifos  See.  brionging  to  <<  die  fi^ems  pte^ 
dioatoanawidntheeafidcllie.*'  The  deed  fiiMfaeretatea  that 
thfeifaeoniintendl  **  dt to  tatk  dieeaid  college  to  be  peovydk 
9£mcmmmHth  iitihig  itait  dndiin  dvB  Mberde  sdenoes  nmgr 
beflanlieteehetiicliheae^it^^aiiqmar  in  ndierk  ec^egit  of 
yieceiihne  tea  thnt  the  eoll^  fotrsaid  salbe  reputet  oure 
fmmlmtm  mnU^^fm^^mmiikg  And  to  that  t^ket  we  oidane 
Ikllt  yfagnewaehe  manter  dulhMf  or  any  ^  die  bunooris  ef 
tjK  attn;^  in^^ius  Ito 'dooeiw  nnt  ndiens 
phicit  be  us  and  o'  successouris  That  the  memorie  €€  the  said 
gude  will  we  beir  to  vertew  may  remane  to  the  posterities  to 
cura."  (Recordsof  University  of  Glasgow.) 

Note  O,  p.  80.   . 

A  Dream^^^**  The  collage  haidmonie  pie3ris  in  law  depend- 
ing y*  yeir  and  M'  Piter  blakbum  was  oeccmomus  and  sqpeeiall 
a^cter  yit  because  the  estimation  of  M^^  Andro  was  graitter^ 

Ee2 
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lie  desjrrit  him  at  certean  perempter  dyettes  to  be  present  in 
Ed',  ffor  sic  a  dyet  being  to  go  to  Ed*^  M'  Piter  comes  in  to 
fan  chafaaerm  the  nomii^heaivi^  and  grim  1]^  bdy^inqayrit 
4>y  the  prkicipall  what  ealed  hkn,  Iw  aatwerit  I  haiff  dr^med 
an  vnaell  *  dream  and  I  am  some  thing  soiist  after  it.  What  is 
it  mym  he.  Me  thought  vfe  war  ntting  at  our  coUag  burde 
muA  m  cop  ftffi  ofbanme  dridc  befor vs..  I  kaeed  to  the  cup 
smd  I  thought  I  saw  a  read  heidift  tead  lepe  out  of  it  and 
craled^vpe  vpon  the  widl,  the  <^k  I  percewed  and  dang  down 
and  tnnaped  vnder  my  feit.  And  as  I  tmn^  I  saw  an  other 
lepe  out  also,  quhilk  idiowbeit  I  fbikured  it  gat  away  in  a  hidl 
out  of  n^aigfat.  Be  not  salkt  says  he  M'  Piter  i  wiB  inte^^ 
prat  your  dream,  and  wirrand  li^  iafcerpretalion-  CDew  ibr  a 
pyntofwyiie*  for  sutho  sajM  the  Tther  and  tt  he  guid  a 
ifuart.  The  collage  burd  wad  eup  ir  our  coHage  Imii^ ;  iniii 
the  qidiiiktwa  read  ndAitteadss  has  iirtntsktham.sdC  they 
wc  the  tiraread  neased  compedftoors  of  etar  collage  against  the 
qvfailkyie  haHf  presentlifrthe  aetiaaes  fis*  Jhaae  Chrame  tiw 
ftrst,  vhi^  3rie  persewing  at  this  dyet  dim  ak  w^  as  he  wil 
on  the  wall  of  the  law  yie  saU  ding  down  «>d  orotcoMM.  die 
^rther  is  the  read  iheed  ieommiisar  MF  An^diaM  Beaton^  ivha 
by  Bone  w]ti  aall  esd»w  presentlie  and  win  awi^«  Aasuiedij 
adffaaanthowsdlfinditsa.  M' Piter  lauchea  and  aayes  Ik 
was  worth*  the  wyne  wbow  euer  it  was.  for  the  twa^aen  war 
veri^  road  and  tead  lykfiM^  for  tphmlm  and  4iim|m.  AM 
in  deid  it  earn  sa  to  pass ;  for  they,  brought  hame  a  notsUe 
deoreii  of  reduction  of  a  few  of  the  Aeiresyeaid  aganist  Aooe 
iarm^f  and  the  vtiher  by  meytii  and  eraist  soMsMian  gat  Ae 
•0tioQd^yitand:hronghtta«rbiirimenu''    <M«bile's  Qaiy, 
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Note  ?•  p,  87. 

Act  ftfAe  Pirhy  Counal  respecting  Alexander  Cunninghame*t 
submission* 

A|>ud  Sanctandrois  xxix^  JuUj  anno        Ixxx^ 

Aoe^  ^  mmetBoe  LcMrdis  Ires  raisH  at  the  instanoe  oTMaigter 
James  mdmie  ane  of  the  Regentia  of  the  vmueisitie  of  Glas- 
gw  Makatid  mentioun  That  ^ihaiir  Alex^  Cunii^haiBe  EOiing* 
«r  of  elonbey^  burges  and  mduellw  of  Glasgow  vpoun  the  xx 
day  <^  Jnnii  instant  being  at  bb  tabiB  a^  dennar  V  certane 
^vtheris  threatnil  and  elioarit  be  mony  despitefyi  wordis  io  be 
^reveik^t  of  the  said  Mr  JaAea  for  correcting  of  Alex^  Boyd 
hk  seollar  And  coRtinewiQg  the  test  of  that  day  in  hia  nuiUci* 
^UB  mynd  and  baistii^  langage  quhHl  after  nyne  W*  at  ny' 
Ajad  ftsdand  tb^  oeoasMHtti  to  pat  Us  fmrtho^  e«rill  mynd  to 
«!xecutiou»  he  houB^  out  the  said  Alex'  Boyd  to  stryke  the 
aaid  Mr  Jwnea  w<  me  battoun  q^  bitttoua  wea  gevin  to  him 
be  the  said  Alex^  Gumnghame  And  Ito  siud  Mr  James  beand 
cSand  thrdw  the  hie  kirkzard  of  Gksgoir  to  the  college  w'out 
0^  k^md  of  arau^  BeleTandnaewill  tohauebeoedonetohim 
1^  ooy  persoun  The  said  Alex'  Boyd  be  the  persuasioim  and 
houndhig  o«t  as  said  is  of  the  said  Alex'  Cuninghamo  peraauit 
and  sirak  at  the  said  Mr  James  behind  hia  bide  w'  die  said 
itattounqi^  atraik  he  esdiewit  be  his  suddane  tum^  about 
^At  q^^  time  the  said  Alexr  Bojrd  being  effirayit  and  astonisheit 
%a  ^  saidia  Mr  James  wordis  and  countenaiioedrew  him  self 
^flsyde  luyimg  for  the  assiatence  of  the  said  Alex'  Cilwingfa«no 
qidm  to  perfonne  his  w^dt  ititerpryiEi  come  rynand  vpon  die 
said  Mr  Jamea  w<  ane  drawin  swird  in  hia  kmd  sweirihg  a»d 
boistii^  w'  many  vglie  aithis  that  he  aould  hoch  and  slay  him 
'CalUog  him  oftymea  knaif  and  saying  that  he  wes  otmr  pert  to 
•ding  that  boy.  lyke  as  in^deid  the  said  Alex'  Cfminghame  had 
not  there  faHlit  to  haue  bereftthe  said  Mr  Jamea  of  his  life  gif 
be  godia  providawe  he  had  not  bmie  stayit  ffor  the  q^^  cana 
he  being  persewit.  diaireftir  befoir  die  recto^  and  assesao'^*  of 
4he  said  vmo^rsHie  and  baShes  and  coonsale  d  the  dtie  of 
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Glasgw    At  last  he  wes  fund  be  thame  to  haue  dme  wrang 
in  tnibling  persewing  6f  the  said  Mr  James  in  maner  foir- 
said  and  thairfoir  ordanit  to  cum  to  tba  place  qiplMlir  te  oSokUt 
to  haue  acknawledgit  his  fait  and  to  haue  askit  the  said  Mr 
James  and  the  haill  vniuersitie  pardoim  and  f^gifnes  q^^  the 
said  Alex*^  Cuninghame  not  onlie  refusit  and  refuissis  ^  obey 
«m1  fulfill  hewg  requirit  thairto    Bot  «tili  boMa  m^  bragia  to 
attempt  fortber  iniurie  and  innaaiouft  of  the  said  Mr  Jame$ 
^ua  that  be  this  forme  of  doing  disciplina  is        ordin^  ex? 
^rcisesinturruptitaiidlhemyndii  of  the  south  drai^B  «:in^  ^ 
thaiir  atu^^  quhakypoim  akiia  fintliMr  ineonveoieat  ia  abill  te 
^ow  Jiv*  out  his  hienaa  and  the  lordia  rf  aecrejt  coiiannte  pro* 
vyde  t j»0«3  wmetd  And  anant  the  dmge  govin  to  the  said 
Alex''  CuniQ^Mane  To  hsue  poraptirit  paraoiMiUie  brfore  o' 
sonerane  lard  and  lordia  of  aecroit  coipiaale  at  a  <^?tia^  dajr 
biptet  to  hsiiM  anarit  to  this  eomplaint  and  to  te^ft  hard  and 
nene  ordo^  taiUn anept the saofegs a^piNftoiiit viidor Ibe  p«ie 
pf  EcbelKoiHi  fad  putlog  of  bjm  U^  Ae  Hofftew'  .qoctiiaitkm^ 
to  him  aad  he  MlwA  i4J|em  b^  9oM  lie  difoet  ah^^  4^  pot 
Un  to  the  horse  lika  aa^  miir  leath  is  ^QKitamtm 
.  Qi]hiiUabi^cdlitaiidb«ithibOi^Mdiapartiii|0ew 
soinliolluwMtfoaMiaBdttttagatkmis  tugiddar^f  rtpawJddTiKh 
it  gaw  md  fgo^mcit  be  the  fcfawaMfe  judgaa  aw|  4mr  aaiftsso^* 
beiagihardaeiie  and  coi^Morit  bfi  the  saidia  it^rdia  isd  titfr 
JTfdieaanitthaitvilb    n»I>mltaif  a$ier^'Paani»leIa  tff 
apeetoflhe  aaJddecarfitOrdaiiis  tbeasid  J^om'  CdQini^aM 
^HOcamprarlndwItteJBifkaardflr^Giai^  i^Mbr,fkip  special 
Mt  mi  cSduttk  fpoiw  the  wiMt  id^  of  Am^ 
ietiikiauieand%nwhoitria<sAtr  Mae    And  iMr  Mrkidit 
bo'ccg&t'bm  saidtOffiBOMse  ftwt to  ihaseciar  in  naaai^  ^^^^ 
fvtreitie  iUid4>aiUk8  k  name  oftha  toan  b»A  -ha  4h»  quiA  Ifr 
dtoMSipartae  dfeadit  And  to  «ak  <i«d  .and  ^Mame  loj^^ftMH 
AtauofMdioitak  thue  faa^thehwlin'inaigaiyej^sd  taiUoaiiH 
UpeiB  lof  fcta  AaaMJiSifioim  aa<rananiiKat.laMn  A^fi  Im  pvi^^  Uai 
Aathe  waatiotatoiBit*vpitiHirbO'h0UEia  mmmnf  iirf  pfnMwn  Of 
dUs^tfaat  he  ctttir  ibia  pttsoaai  im  irard^  mtUa  Am  pmM  kit 
IrfalMcs  m^  itt  Khiififaainria  eftir AyiSftia  taew»  ijay  of  Angmt 


«l»WHe  teft^  W 9^  ti9*mfm^M^  wdi^  th? pane  of  rAel- 
liosuvwiA^t^^hiiii  tO)  |l)e  Im^  ^f?^  peirtific9tioun  tp 
lilin  #nd  te  ^m  tfe^  svyiiii  xhrijj  hoMxis  l)^ing  bijmst  he 
aaUme  inqom^opt  y^eftir  d^ucit  )us  loaf^^*  i:^^  aad  put  to 
^k0  j(iffi)«  4iPd  all  Ids  novfbiji  guidis  esche^tti^  to  his  ma^^'^ 
¥g»  far  hi|  QuMmviiom^ 

•  Note  Q,  p.  90. 

Jkpmiaim^tke  Cafiuyfr^f^iilasgionir-Tbe  ft^oipri^g  ex- 
trad  from  tbeiReMPAi  oCtb(9  Tovn  Coimcil  shews  the  inlerr 
«Bl  wkkfc  ^  Maei«lri(e9  tAok  iA  this  l^ifsi^^ 

Die  juu»<>  MefiiM  4iiigiiiili  Afwp  l^^pipi'^^;*  1^^^* 
SUtiitum 
^  » The  fKikOfc  diy  TbQ,  pM>v99i,  l^aillies  ^  caimsal^  w,<  y^ 
I>eignD0  of  tli«  ctilite  tpd  divert  i^taeris  b^ 
ooiiv«awidrhit^€(M»i«il  b^^i|i4)^^mid  r^fpect  and  qqi^ider- 
,««kmt0  7egnn|d«cq^.lin4riqn#yf  JF^l^Je  l|irjk  of  Qlif^^f 
is  cum  to»  Ari>*  tnking  9m^  of  ttl^  lfp4  fii^  pad  u^ef  grajr^ 

fiioenliiiUaaunffl^y^(}om^a9^  i«9B^t« 

And  because  the  htlpiiBg  j>^af  is  a»  gf^t  aii4  w^l  extend  to 
mm  uar  jm  may  qNur  ijiiyM  }«i  «ir  ^^  «44eti(e  to  ye  upr 
Mdiag  and  aapmittf  y^«f  h^  yf»  laiir  aei;  of  |1^  f wn  fr^  wiU^ 
Ha  MfteaB^lit  and  fiir  ye  wl  yip  hey  »>  y^  kirk  of  in^  ^ 

tiireMsi^yvieacettiiwgi  rqAiBmi.ltM«  vi[^  M  h^  9m4  t^^m^ 

a»0ai  AHham Toce hia c^Mia»^ iQimp tmit #fi^ iipp»ffiliflti 

^  tm  hnidifftb  punda  moMsy  w  be  ti»t  nod  p%yit  hi^  f^ 

tamabq[>  AAd  fteamiii  jmiinC  ftir  bii^^ 

aod  lialdii«  of  H  MiMftst  Md  i>«  Oktti^ 

bes  apomtit  yir  persons  fUlowing  vis  the  Dekyn  of  ill^  crfiH 

Jolm  ArbucUe,  Thomas  Nolnnant  Matdiew  Watson  flesher^ 

William  Hiegate,  Robert  Iflemingy  Thomai|  §BNBS.  ?M  Jrlffift 
Lindsay  and  to  convene  on  Tysday  next  for  endyng  y'o£ 
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It  appears  *fir6m  die  Recordf  of  the  fi2ifk  Sesi^  lliat  the 
ministers  zealously  co-operated  with  the  magistrates.    Decena* 
ber  7. 1586,  it  was  appointed  that  the  ^roiNMt,  biAies,  and 
deacons  of  crafts,  and  ministers  ^' Glasgow  eoit^ne  in  the 
college  kirk  to  give  their  advice  and  judgement  anent  repair- 
ing the  High  Kirk.    Jan.  25.  158a«    The  sesskm  af^oiBtB 
commissioners  to  the  General  AssemUjr 'tl»;  datlM'  a  cimnM^ 
pion  with  license  to  [[from  ?]]  the  King's  Majesty  for  reparation 
of  the  High  Church  c£  Glasgow  the  best  way  the  town  and 
parish  of  the  same  may.    Mardi  7.  The  CiimiiHssiuiiwi  ap« 
pointed  by  the  King's-  A&jesty^  anent  i-epaifing'the  Hi^  IQrii:, 
and  hail  brethren  of  die  kkk  aesaion  of  Glasgow  it/bia  gaid 
that  the  l^gh  steeple  be  taken  down  to  repair  the  maami  work 
of  the  said  kirk,  and  that  the  bell  and  dock  be  transported  tQ 
the  high  steeple  and  that  the  kivk  lunre  a  quinaee  left  at  the 
steeple  foresaid  fbr  the  relief  HhereoA    (Could  tlds  be  ^  or- 
der which  occasioned  the  riot  ireftrred  to  by'^Bpotawood?  If 
so,  it  happened  ten  jreairs  lAa*  Melvflle^liad  left  Crkngow^ 
Aug.  1.  Hie  Session  desii^  the  Counefl  to  send  Cottunlssianers 
to  the  Asaembly,'  as  fcit  «ther  dungs  so  to  sedrtbe  Assenl^^ 
assistance*  far  obtaining  aitnhe  Kii^s  hand  and  ooQi»d  immey 
for  helping  and  upholding  Ikepiyrish  karic  at;  Qiksgom :  or  else 
10  get  a  new  etMnmission  ^  enteitiMi  thie  kfvk  with  i^s^  as  it 
may  best.    Dec.  29.  WOSh  iTke  records  mentivii  a  n§^  ilt 
David  Weemes'hild  made  to  hitnftiom  the  dean  aad  chapter 
of  Ghb^ow  to  pursue  the  gentfenien  In  ifAkefie  lami$  acrvieas  oi^. 
biott^  were  laid  by  the  sidd  Dean  and  Chapter  ft»  repttdng, 
and  beautifying' and  decoring  the  MeCfbpditaa  kitic  of  &a9»' 
gaw^^the  reeord»  abound  ^th  readutimiriind<)t)ta«  la  the 
aianeeftot^   (ExtraetaibmlRecotda^if  Mit^^Sesstei^Oh^ 
^m*   Wodrsw's  lifi^  of  Mi  D«tM  Weattsss,  pp.  5,  6.  AlSfl. 
♦al.8.>     -— ■       ^-     •  ■     -    'I'/  ,.  :-    i:  .   .   . 

Not©  R.  p.  91.'  : 

Lihrury  df  the   XMyerdty  of  Qtasgm^^A  Bst,  *  entitled 
Catah^^LiBrorum  BiUioiheca  puHicis  Sun^^ftHus  Addmia 
empH^  besides  such  works  $$  dme  of  Ctceroji  AtlHiMlei  aiUi: 
^gitttme,  contains,  ' 


NOTES.  4il 

The  hail  Actes  of  ParUament. 

The  Bible  of  Govan  and  College. 

Histbria  Scotonnn  manuscripto,  autore  G.  BuchananO. 

Empti  Sunt  opera  Thorns  Jackei  qusestoris  Academis 

1577. 
Thesauntft  lingus  Gneeae  Henrici  Stephani  quatuor  volu- 

minibus  ab  heredibus  Andrese  Polwarti  exriptus. 
£x  dono  vm  bom  Thomas  Jacki^ 
Ambrosii  Opera  foL 

Gregorii  Romani  Opera  duob.  volnminib. 
Maimer  Peter  Bbcld>ume  ane  of  the  Regends  of  the  Col- 
lege at  his  departing  to  Aberdein.  left  and  gave  to  the  College 
as^ows 

Ane  new  gi^  Cart  stenttt  upon  buirdes  sett  out  be  Ger« 
'  ardus  Jode  Antuerpiae  1575.^ 

Tabulae  VessaHi  with  this  inscription  anatomes  totius  acre 
insculpta  delineatio.  fol.  magno  Paris,  cio.  I3.lxv. 
^Tlie  names  of  name  sdiolastic  books  foHow,  and  on  the  mar« 
gin  is  **  Ex  dono  Petri  Blakbumi  ante  descessum  8  Nouemb* 
1582." 

A  list  of  38  volumes  consisting  of  woiks  of  the  fathers,  Eras- 
musy  Pagninus  Scc^  has  this  note  prefixed,  '*  Decimo  Junij  1581. 
D.  Jacobus  Boydaeus^  Episcopus  Glasguen.  has  omnes  CoUe^ 
gio  Glasg^  testamento  reliquit.** 

14.  July  1586  ^<  Magister  Archibaldus  Craufurd  Rector 
universitatis  &  ab  EgBschem,  in  monumentum  rS(  ^tx^fuvruti^** 
present^  to  the  College  **  Flatonis  Opera"  and  *^  Sebastian  ^ 
Munster^s  Hebrew  Bible." 

A  M  oftooks  to  the  number  of  60  or  70  volumes  is  pre- 
ceded  b^  this  note :  ^  Libros  hosce  sequentes  ipsa  vetustate 
notabiles  Coll^o  Gla^esi  testsunento  legavit  reverendus 
aenex  M.  Johannes  Huesonus  Ecclesias  Cambuslangensias  pas- 
tor jEumo  1619." 

.'the  l»t  of  bocdcs  priesented  bj  Buchanan  tp  this  CoHege  may 
be  seen  in  Irvmg'«  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  Aj^nd.  No.  8. 
^il4«  edition* 


Notes,  p.  Ill,  114. 

€{f  Alexander  S^me  and  Eduoard  Uenxystm*^^  Marie  be  ye 
|race  of  god  queue  of  Seo^  &c  Fonaooekle  as  it  is  lender- 
stand  to  oure  derrest  moder  Marie  quene  drowriare  and  r^eot 
ofourerealme  Thatye  vanta^dlaifcof  ciuuupg  meo,  rari- 
tie  and  skaraines  of  tljone  to  ipcbe  ami  md  wfi^  our  reitoe 
lies  bene  ye  occasioun  qi  ye  decay  of  taiaylege  9fA  soience 
within  ye  samin  swa  yat  yir  numy  zeris  bijg^ne;  jniMP  bea  bene 
few  yat  applyit  yame  or  gaif  yair  M4^e  to  dbtei^e  l^tteia  And 
yal  floHscb^iog  of  letters  knaw}^;^an4  science  V0^  «Ufaer- 
lie  to  ye  plesure  d*  ws  aod  our  sucpefs^^ris,  fuwjL  ^  ovur^  and 
yair  perpetuale  hcmour  and  &me  Bot  also  to  the  grfj)^  d^f;or* 
log  9f  ye  countrie  a«d  Tutell^f  pieoffieit  of  ouce  lif^  <|uhilk 
sail  follow  yairvpoun,  gif  be  iMfbqrisipg  of  cuopiiiv  ipmi  all 
liberall  sde^c^s  bei»  fHelie  tc^t  ApKiss  apd  vw^f^i  V^  We 
imderstaodipg  that  imp  weilb^<9v^e  ol^  W^>M^  4J<6^  Sym 
hes  ^iH^dit  hi^  baill  sp^tbeid  pam  i^  v^rtf^w  ^  (Hrjfflf^f  ^ 
l)avii\g  ei^perience  of  hio^  yat  he  is  habiU  ta  ri^i^^  R^N^*^  ¥^ 
teiche  Thairfor  &c/'  grants  him  a  pension  of  100  lib.  S^^ 
dur^  the  Queen's  ploa^urep^^'  To  ye  efea  jn^  he  ^  await 
Ypmni  our  said  d^irest  mocier,  aj^d  be  hivLectin^eiffi^^i^ 
in  ye  lawis  or  opy  vthiris  scie|[ipis»  at  ouife  bur'  qf  54'  or  ^^>f 
be  salbe  requirit  be  our  said  derrest  mod^^r  y/Siirto^  4j^  ^IfW 
to  gife  aU  vtbjri3  zouD^g  mene  of  fresehe  aj^  ^xxj^  Inpnis 
oco^ip^n  to  app^  yair  hale  my^dys  to  i^die  ^  pk^  OiiW^ 
10  be  bM^  pf  ws  ia  tym^  Qunmf,  &c^  At  ]^4t  F^^  £- 1'^!! 
(Register  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xxviii.  fo|«  lQi>) 

ofttMsina4^of^{}jgb  jS9Ppl^£4^u^  <' ip  g^flM^ls^ 
g^  and  lat^w^*"  The  firflow^ig  i?  iJja  |ist  <rf  th^  <*  uij^ 
p^BJB^g  and  e3ip«*te  i^  the  /laidis  w^iippc^"  wbp,  w^.  Jw  jflTf- 
j^unied  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  ImW^  411.  A^ 
country  &  <'  M^Mtecs  G^toc^^  b«q;a];i4nn^$^  <^i^  l^7» 
^^xander  Sy??,  D^vid  Colaas,  Johwae  cr^  W/W^  ^W^ 
rudhous,  James  panter,  James  Kinponte,  Clemeot  Ijj^,  *I^^ 
henderson,  and  Johnne  Spottiswood  superintendant  of  Lo- 


duaa."  (^^gla^T  irf  Town  Cow^,  Oct.  S.  I56g.)  In  1367, 
Mr  Al^-  Sim  wbs  appaimed  one  erf  Ibe  pfocumUurs  for  the 
Church.  (G^.  ii»  81.)  H«  was  «U;ve  in  157ar,  whm  he  was 
af^inl^d  procumtor^  along  with  Edwart  Henderson,  to  appear 
&r  the  College  of  St.JLeoiiards  before  the  Lords  of  Counsel. 
(Pup.  of  Vw*  of"St  Apdiewf .) 

'  Henryson's  Hm  worlf^  was  a  translati^  <rf  a  ti^ie  of  1%)- 
tapc^;  '*  Plutan^.lki^ia  Sapienivm  €onwivnu"  publi^^d 
in  ^'  Mor^lmn  C^ai^^ofvm  PWtairdii  Tdmus  Teitiys-^apvd 
Gr^hivm,  Lvgdyni  1^1«"  l^o.  Thf  P^cation  is  inscrib^- 
edr '.'  D  HvidricQ  Fi^^ero  £dvardy«  llenriso  &  P.  D.*'  A 
<y>py  of  this  \mks  hehm&a^  to  the  Univerrit^  of  St  Andrenrsi 
1m8  on  tfa0  tille^pg^  the  author's  autc^^ph,  ^^  Edward  Hen-- 
j^son,"  with  atuw^er  of  oomictions  <tf  errors  of  the  press  hy 
thesanteyen*  (This hook  has  also  tbo  fi^t^i^ph  <^ '^  G.  Haj 
fTthiveii."  George  Hay»  sofBOtimes  called  parson  of  Ruthveiv 
^4  al  oAer  #m^  parson  of  Edditeton,  wa^  a  brother  of  Aor 
ijiow  H^,  panKm  of  Ken^^fw,  mi  for  w^y  yoars  Rector  of 
the  Unive»iily  ifi  Gia^ygpir.  Cald*  ii*  613>  619.  An  account 
of  Its  Answer  to  the  Abbot  c^  Crosnraguel  has  been  given 
eimmhwf^  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  311,  446.  In  AinrU  157^ 
^  C«irtanebi)ethNf  appointit  to  oversie  the  booke  wrytin  be  Mr 
ISeorge  Hay  contra  Tyrie/*    Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  65.) 

In  15^  iJearyson  puhUshed  a  defence  of  Baro  against 
£rpyea»  pn  the  snbyept  of  the  distinction  between  magistratical 
Md^dicial  imttiority.  **  Edvardi  Henrysoois  Pro  Eg.  Barone 
^&mi»  A»  Goveaoifm  4»  J^uasdictione  lihri  IJ.  Parisiis  1555" 
Aro*  foL  SQk  Tbt  Pedi^on,  ''  Ad  Huldnehuogi  Fuggemm 
|Urchbergii&:  Vv^saadi^riiice  dominjiiwia"  is  dated  ^^Bitnrigibys 
Quarto  Bonas  Qctob.  An.  dp.  m.  d.  li  v.  '  He  informs  Fuggier 
^hat  fas  badplam^  t^  work  in  his  house*— *^  in  Afichausa  tua»" 
^  Ami  he  ponsid^aed  aU  his  literary  labours  as  due  to  him  in 
wMut  0t  (he  pension  vrhklh  ha  had  from  him-^'*  tibi  tui  sti* 
pendij  hiw  defamflliv'*  A  cqpy  of  this  work  in  the  Ady<i- 
Mes  library  has  the  foftowing  inscription  in  the  author's  ^nd- 
Hldtiaig :  **  P.  Jiosm^  Henryioni  Eduard  Henryson  w^b^ 
lawiia  ctpo  P.R.  piirti*^  P!*«M- Np.  ^555/*  , 


444  NOTE*. 

This  wcA,  as  weB  ob  Renryson's  CommenUnry  on  fhe  tUt  6t 
the  Instttutes  whic^  treats  of  Tes$amefU$^  mm  republished  1^ 
Meenaan:  Notus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilts  ee  Ganonici,  torn.  iii. 
Meerman  says  the  Commeni.  de  Tet^tmentk  ^t^kumdkf  was 
printed  at  Paris  1556,  in  8vck  ]»  the  dedication  of  it  ta 
Michael  D'Hopital,  d^ted  from  ^^ourges,  <^  ?  CaL  Jul.  1555/ 
HenrysoQ  says^  diat  the  second  year  of  hirteadiing  Civil  lanf 
m  that  f^ace  was  then  runmng.  His  name,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  two  published  lists  of  the  profbssm*  of  dial  UniverM- 
,  ty.  (Meermmi)  Nov.  Thes.  iii.  Prsefat.  p.  v4i.) 

The  following  note  is  written  on  a  Uank  leaf  of  ilrrMmi  Epie* 
ietWj  Gr.  ki  the  Library  of  Edinburgh  College.  (A.  T.  a.  10«)  It 
must  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Hemryson's  son.  ^*  Foil  hie  Doc* 
toris  Eduardi  henrysonis  hber  E  4juo  tnaistuht  in  linguam  lad- 
nam  Epicteti  Endnridhnn  et  arriam  Gonmentaries  die  Epideli 
'dissertadonibiis  in  .£dibus  Reuerendisgimi  viri  Henrici  Sancts 
Claro  turn  decani  Gksguenns  postea  Episeopi  Rossensis  £d* 
imrdi  Msecenatis  Amo  52  post  MflkAmum  Qaingmitissiiniani 
Anteqnam  in  publicum  prodienmt  Jacobi  Sdieggii  J^nditii* 
simi  Et  Hieron3rmi  vdphii  ^lingensis  Intevpretis  opthni  Em* 
dittt  Et  doctse  eonuer8it>neg.  Mend<mem  facit  Vdf^us  intsp 
pretationis  Thomae  Naogeorgii  quam  non  videre  mihi  coi^t 
licet  sedulo  perquisierim  Cur  antem  pater  suam  Tersionem  He»> 
rico  Sanclaro  dicatam  non  Ediderit  Secuta  Luctuosissima  iUi 
Maecenatis  mors  Et  typographorum  Apud  nos  penuria  El  St»> 
tim  postea  tantorum  virorum  Inct^rationes  Edits  in  Gi^ 
fuere."  Some  of  the  statements  in  dns  nole  are  al  least  do* 
bious.  Henry  Sinclfur,  bishop  of  Ross,  did  not  die  untfl  Joa. 
9. 1565.  The  translation  of  Arrian  by  Sdiegghis  was  pul^ish- 
ed  in  1554.  Henryson  was  with  Fugger*  in  1551 ;  and-  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  he  was  in  Scotland  durmg  l}ie  fottowing 
year. — Dempster  ^Hist.  Eccl.  Scot.  p.  $SO.)  mentioBsatraai- 
lation  of  another  work  of  Kvrtardt  by  Henrysim :  ''  Ph^archi 
Commentarium  Stoicorum  ContraHoru.  Lugdimi,  1555.'' 

In  1569  ^  Mmstens  James  Balfbur  personn  of  flisk,  B4 
henrysoun,.  Gement  littill  aduocatis  and  robert  ftfeidand^** 
were  estabUshed  Commissaries  of  £difiburgh:  BaUI«ir*lnd  400 


ined»>  «fid  the  rest  SOO  Rierks  each,  for  their  '<  feis  yierlie.'' 
(R^.  of  Privy  Seal,  voL  92.  foL  79.)  Henryson  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Scots  Acts  of  ParUament,  which  appeared  in 
1566«  His  Hanoe  occurs  in  a  liat^  Advocates,  May  22. 15SS* 
(Pi^pers  of  Hos{Mtal  of  P^rth.)  He  was  dead  before  Mardi  10. 
159U  (laq.  R^om.  Edmbm^  minu  14l4.)  Several  parti* 
Gulars  as  to  his  fimiily  aie  mentioned  in  Maitland*s  History  of 
Sdidburgh^  p«  196.  His  talents  and  his  patronage  of  science 
arecdebrated  by  John  ^Butherfurd.  (De  Arte  Disserendi> 
Pwfat,) 

Note  T.  p.  12. 

OfAniikkhap  Adqmsom^^^Ih  Ms^ckeasie  is  offended  at  the 
pceAyterian  historians  for  asserting  that  Ae  Archbishop's  name 
'WasPa<rk^€!aaMtofiaf,aadthathewatanunister  of  the  diarch 
of  Seatland  at  the  b^unning  of  the  R^brmattmL  (Lives^  iii* 
SS5*y  Tb|it  he  tpas  ei^led  Gomkfnej  <UmtUmce^  or  Omttantine^ 
ia^most  nniiuestioiiable.  Recomm^idatovy  verses  by  James 
lawaon  and  Robert  Poot  are  prefixed  to  <<  Catecfaismys  Xa- 
tino  Cttmine  red4itTO— ^Patricai  Adamsoni  Scoti  poetas  dle« 
opera**<liekpvevik»  L581  V    In  hk  verses  Pont 


Vidit  Patricivs  cimi  Constantinus  opellse, 
Admonitque  manum  noster  Adamsonivs. 

Tlie  following  k  die  ^le^page  of  the  first  edition  of  one  of 
'Adamson's  earliest  works :  ^<  De  Papistarvm  Svperstiosis  Iiiep* 
tiifr  Patridj  Adttnsonij,  Afiifi  Constantini  carmen.  Matth.  15. 
Omnift  phmtatio  dtc.  Impressnm  Edinburgi  per  Robertum  Lek* 
prewick ;  Anno  15*1?."  (In  ffibl.  Orfl.  Edifi.)  Wilson,  per-» 
faapirtl^ddng  the  dm  discredit^Ie  to  his  father-in-law,  omit-* 
tied  the  second  name  bk  Ids  edition.     It  is  unnecessary  te 

•  Tkis  wofk  WM  tot  priated  «t  8t  Andrews  ift  1573.  (MelTiUn's  Biaty, 
pp.  ^,  28,^  Cliart^  mentioni  b«th  editioni,  (Acco  of  Scott  DiviiMf,  p. 
i) ;  as  does  also  Sibbald.  (Tit  Script.  Scot  p.  Sl)  In  bis  dedication  of 
U  te  tlie  young  king,  tbe  author  informs  James,  tbfat  be  bad  •  composed  it 
tfi^i^the  fki»vC«iiMig  ia  lOsiedacatidiK 
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ptf^)ddce  dther  p^ooi«.  If  Miy  of  the  prefll^e^tan  fissMteiH 
fifeVe  tMsclitidd  thift  the  archbishop  changed  Ws  narht?,  they  are 
fbiatatoi ;  lor  lie  hii&tfbed  both  designaeSbnts  fh)m  Ms  ancetr* 
Dors.  tKonystus  Adatnson  or  Coitetankhie  wa«  Town  CleA  rf 
i^rth  toward  the  dose  tiTth*  fiAeeiith  century.  He  fe  men-' 
tinned  fe  thtrteeft  charteH  ftom  1*9!  t^  Iflrt),  aad  is  gome- 
tones  ueft^fleQ  jitutfHSuh  towL  sonveifRA^  %^kfMRhKti9p»  \k9l^ 
tracts  fr  otfi  Hcg^sters  <tf  Bhifbs  i&c.  in  Perth,  by  Reir.  JaiscB 
ftiott ;  'tiow  in  4fce  lArary  *ot 'flie  A^tv^Mstes*)  x%€f  wnt^f  uC 
Fita  P.  Adamsonif  subjoined  to  Mdvmi  Musa^  (p.  4&.)  Mryv 
the  bishop  was  the  son  of  Pfttrick  Constan,  a  baker.  Mr  Scott 
says  that  Patrick  Adamson  oV  C)onstantine,  who  waa  a  magis-^ 
Mte  -of  IVrlSi  in  1^1,  «M  lAi^  <M.  9. 1579,  htA  a  ^dangh* 

▼  icffet  uisiYfcci  AniviriiiT  [ffuiSuny  ui&ster  cv  vie  jPrttntttaKt  'SclioOl 
ftfWrtlu    Patti4ck%e^utte  -arclibiiiiop  of  Bt  AiidHjWft,  ff^hfy 
Was  IlIiKbu  on  tlie  vRvet  Hw  rerni,  Aprfl  V9«  xk>9w    dM9esM4fll 
iBie  oifice  cf  t^roir(^^4pmfc9VtM  1609i!b  1^%^, ^^ 
xBtlier  'Oi  Mn*  nenry  nuainsotiy  tne  BfiCnor  tiz  Viv  voeni  "cSRHV 

laoreated.  (Rec.  of  Univ.  of  S.  And.)  Itt  1560,  '<  Mr  P«Hk 
Coostone"  (Constone)  was  declared  by  the  Greneral  Assembly- 
qualified  ''  for  ministring  and  teachingi'^  (Keith,  ISist.  4^.) 
Dec.  1562.  **  Mr  Patnk  Couston  (Constande^  Buik  of  Univ. 
Kirk.)  if  ^e  be  iiot^elmaBs  fbr  %i  JehostM^  4br  Ablftdeau^ 
(KeiH^^d^  Jtoe  1564  ^<  Ifr  ftitwek  Ommt^  iftiniiltfr  #f 
%i^idec|yi'eti^«be}ieeiioe4ojm»«#fiwo»'^  vAenfimilH 
titles  lor  ai^^iieiiiang'^tifiDMwMge^^  4^^  39i6^Mdi 
IMsemMie'iiiJ&ne  ¥#kse  disaeidit  y4m."  j(BiA  i»f  Unii&  iSric, 
p^ll.)  <<  Ajcdngeati  ae  iid iiar  »*rIXriJalMnniw  C»»tei»tfaale^ 
dixit^'^iiod  tarn  afti^  messe  ettaQta4|>et«n#rtni4Mpunb  gipe** 
gem  deseruisset,  ut  ea  quse  sunt  mundi  qusereret.'*  (Melvim 
MtMB,  $tc  p.  45.) 

The  presbyteriin  writers  say,  thf^  Adifitistfti,  Obliis  rettim  tc^ 
Scotland,  betook  himself  a  seccMui  time  to  the  rmimstQr,  and 
that,  being  disai^pointed  of  Ite  4»(MM8iiqpfe  ^  £^ 
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lie  i^^iBclied  a  flenftom,  akout  the  taue  of  Boogkft'^  eoRdecnt" 
tioiiitoliiat  See,  m  wtdch  lie  tdd  the  pooipl^  ^Mlme  ttui 
tbre^  801^  of  BUu^ ;  my  l4rd  Bishop,  ui^  Lmi'g  BiAa^ 
and  the  Lord's  BMk^  My  Lord  Bisho]^  Was  in  dk6  tiM<»  o^ 
Bo^erjr  my Lotd's  Bislnp is  notr,  when  my  Loi^d  gels  ^ 
hmieic09  and  the  hisfa^  serves  ibr  "nofhbig  but  to  ^iAe  1^ 
tkiewire:  aodihe i^erd*s  B«faap  k  the  ttive  D^nisK^  oftke 
gwpeL"  Br  Mackelnis  sutemirily  to)e(^this  fitatemc^t,  a^ 
inconHStMtidth  Adaiiiwi'swcouiit  of  iMiidi^  <f  that  h^  <#lft 
tlaxk  itt  Bn^  (Bonrgei^  in  iPrwido,  n<nr  dM  ke  retttm  tb 
«tottaMd  tiilihe  ywr  1579.''  ^^^^^^  '^  S65-6.)  The  ^Mftitelr 
^Oie  Hfe  iif  AdamMA  hi  "die  Blbgi^lda  ^HliADlbl^,  ii  Wsh 
•ptowod  MA  Mht£etizie  fblr  n^  eitfiOiriig  tndre  ^iii^^<H)iiftl)r 
^  aoadumSnis  oFtiUoh<the  (^dsbytei>hfii  writers  have  t^en 
fflihy ;  apd^hs(i4iig  lofarfcd  to  Attes  oi^  ttikho^itt^  **thfvk 
Als  ttttteir  OQt  «f  dispale,''  ho  t»ottelttd«^ithat  4ife  whote  Is  % 
nMttddoiis  story  ftbrioaied  hy  meo  who  wihre  tidoced  % 
<<^gi^tli^lfiftto  inrte  My  thtag  Itat  cttM  hito  iboa*  hmSto^ 
^pmUei^Oi^^/^  ikm^mtttkut  ^th«  Kkk  <irot«  th^  oljoett  oC 

liiolioppilKOdto  dik  wtlM»  as  to  thoioi^ 
»  Kiflitl  <wa  iwiiMiNfafy  we  thcmitlffOB  fttpoiridi%  hrfhrm^ 
f^,  hi  AejfSMflaoi^,  Biuyialytie^  iiAi^  ivni  Oh  tiio  spoi»  lUfe 
VMiiirdodhihk  JcMerM/^  J88.)  ifatt  »Mr  Phtiflc  C#iaii^ 
*(GMi^i^  pteiKfted'* «  St  Aadrows  o&  'te  ¥Mdtff  bolhne 
^^ou^as's  oonaeMrtioti'^  and  Jaasea  Mebillo  sayg  that  he 
^ahid^e  sitmoiH  aadluft  givfeii th^  iraKk  used  hy  the  ^Maeh^ 
is^tidt^aiidviei^^ktfy,  ^27.)  Iiithe«^£«MMf|teoo,hi  Sjplie 
of  this  ttv^fiaiiefits  imd  pi«(ranafMioiis  of  «^ 
is  ifiD^ueHtiiltiabte  that  AdattMn  had  kft  I^atf^e,  laid  w»  hi 
S66»da&d,  wh^  DiM^ias  was  qppohrtied  t&  the  ardihiAopi^ 
<tf  St  Andrews,  mdwon  before  the  deoth  of  H^aHhwi,  *e 
fottsmt  mcutiib^it.  AreUbwhop  Hattukon  was  exoeiOed  April 
L<i57l;  ^idDottghM  was  elected  to  die  IMopric  on  the  6di, 
aodeoiiseeratedon^ieKMih  day  i^d[>roafy,  1572/  Now,  Afr 
Patrick  Adamson  presented  a  petkion  to  die  Genend  Assem^ 
My  whiqh  m^  oa^e^  of  March  1^2,  ^^^reqoesiwg^eai  to 
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raltfy  his  p^nAon  of  500  merks  out  of  the  poraoiiage  of  Glas- 
gow^ because  he  was  wi^g  to  serve  in  the  ministry/'  ^CalcL  ii. 
343.)  ''  The  Aflden^y  (A^  1571.)  broth^ly  ve<|aired  Mr 
Fstakk  Adamson  to  enter  agaia  in  the  mintstry.''  He  aOMvNm* 
ed  that  ho  would  advise  till  next  Asaeaildy.  {Jb,m  226.)  ^'  la 
the  taith  Sessum  (of  the  Assembly  whidi  met  March  1. 1570^ 
Mr  Palriek  Adamaon  idiewing  that  he  was  appoimiad.by  advice 
of  the  brethren  then  convened  at  £dtn'^  to  await  on.CoiHrt) 
and  preach  to  my  UmnI  Regent's  Chaace,  and  for  that  pnrpose 
was  modified  to  him  500  merks  be  year,  and  had  served  S 
moQ^hs  Qpon  hm  owti  ^i^penceiB:  therefore  requested  the 
bivtbren  to,app<nnt  when  he  diould  Mceive  paymei^  ai  hm 
stipend  pro  rato»  w^^^  was  done^'  (lb.  ii.  165.)  **  Gift  of  akie  jeir- 
lie  peosioun  of  the  soume  of  fyiKe  handietfe  nmrkis  money  of 
this  reahn^-*^  Maisler  Patrik  Adgmsotips^-fromthepersonage 
of  Ch»gOw  &c  25  day  of  August  1570."  (Register  of  Benefices 
dfsponit  sen  the  entres  of  the  Noble  and  Michtie  lord  Matthew 
erle  of  le^Hnax*  lord  deraetie,  to  the  oiioeof  Regentcie,  M.  %) 

These  autbonties  woidd  have  o«twej|^ed  the  testamony  of 
Admson  himself  though  he  had  aaierted  the  contrary.  But 
he  has  done  no  such  thiag*  HiswecA^are:  *'  Scripsi  cpiidem 
kk  Gallia  in  ipsa  belli  furore"  (Dedic  in  Cftteehis^;  mesnmg 
the  civil  war  which  raged  ip  1567,  1568.  Misunderstanding 
this,  his  son-in-law  has  said*  <^dum  Martyrii  Paridnuis  rabiis 
ooaflagsafet;"  and  Thomas  M^uray,  proceeding  on  this  mis- 
takC)  adds»  ^  in  medio  beUi  dvilis  quo.GaUia  anno  1572  coo- 
flagrauity  incendio."  (Prefat.  et  Carm.  ante  Jobunw)  In  Hm 
Way  oarelesflDess  creates  hhinders^  and  blunders,  acting  on  pre- 
judioe  and  sjdeen^  produce  caluimiy.  I  have  et^^red.into 
this  examination^  IM  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  &Gt«  to  which  it  immediate^  relates  (although  tm^  is 
preferable  to  etKor  in  til  things)^  but  becajuae  it  affords  a  fiur 
specimen  of  the  ease  with  which  aU  th^  common  charges  of 
falsification  mi^  be  reAited,  which  writers  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion have  brought  against  Knoai;,  Buctiaiian»  .C^lderwood,  and 
other  presbyt^ian  historians. 

It  would  seem  that  Adamson  had  some  €^D«Qection.with  tfal^ 


Untvermty  of  St  Anib^w»,  white  he  was  mioigtiei*  of  C«re6«:  M 
Itodty  the  preface  to  hi&poem>ZX?  Papistarum  In^ptUs^is  dated, 
^<»S«iictiaDdre«B4<«cakBdas  Septemtms^  Anno  1564.  fix  paeda*- 
g«^9."  A]iMNi§  the  wocks  Mccibed  to  him  is  a  eucharisti^al 
poem  to  queim  Eligrf>eth  f^r  the  Uber ation  of  Scotland  from 
eiiHl  war.  (Gr&ii  Qvatio  de  Dlustr.  Scot.  Script,  p.  xxxii.  Mac-^ 
kenide's  Livety  toL  i*  Chibrterss  Sibbald^)  H/E  w^  probably 
Ite  mthor  of  the  Latin  tr^otelation  of  the  Scots  Confession  ^ 
SaAthy  puUiahed  by  Ldcprevik,  **  Andreapoli  Anno  Do.  m.  d.. 
immu*'  Subjoincid  to  it  are  a  specimen  of  his  para{dirase  of 
Joby  and  an  epitaph  by  him  on  Walter  Mill  the  martyr.  This 
is  Ae  e^taph  insetted  in  Spotswood's  History,  pw  97.  Amqng 
iIk  Cottonian  MSS^  are  two  epitaphs  <*  per  Patriciu'  Constant 
tmm  ScGftmn  ;'*  one  dn  Bklu^  Jewels  and  aacHher  on  the  Duke 
of  Ouise.  (Calig.  B.  5.  58^) 

Note  U.  p.  isi 

Of  Davidson's  Memorial  qf  Kin^ndeuch^-^The  following 
is  the  title  of  this  ra^e  po^m  i  "  A  Memorial  (^  the  life  &  death 
of  two  worthye  Christians,  Robert  Campbel  of  the  Kinyean- 
cleugh,  and  his  wife  EliEabeth  Campbel.  In  English  Meter. 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  by  Robert .  Walde^raue  Printer,  to  the 
King's  Maiestie.  IB95*  Cum  |Hrivi)egio  Regali."  Black  letter, 
Cineights.  The  running  tide  is :  "  A  Memoriall  of  t^e  life  of 
two  worthie  Christians."  The  dedioatioA  "  To  his  Imring  sister 
in  Christ,  Elizabeth  Campbel  of  Kinyeanclevch,"  is  dated  "From 
Edinburgh  the  24.  of  May.  1593*  Yoitf  assured  Friend;ifi  Christ 
I.  D."-*"  Finding  this  little  Treaty  (Sister,  dearebe  beloued 
in  Christ)  of  late  yeares  amongst  my  other  Papers,  which  I 
made  about  twentie  yeares  and  one  agoe,  Immedifitlie  after  the 
death  of  your  godlie  Parentes  of  good  memory,  with  whome  I 
was  most  dearlie  acquainted  in  Christy  by  reason  of  the  treble 
1  suffered  in  those  daies  for  the  goo4  cause,  wherin  God  made  ^ 
them  chiefe  comforters  vnto  me  tiU  jdeath  separated  ys.  As  I 
vewed  it  over,  and  reade  it  before  spme  godly  persones  of  late, 
they  were  most  instant  with  .me,  th^t  I  woulde  su&r  it  to  come 
to  light,  to  the  stirring  vp  of  the.  z^q  of  God^s  people  ^ong  vs, 
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which  nowbegkHie^  idHKMt  to  be  qaenched  in  i8  ettates  noae 
excepted.  So  thiu  the  saying  of  the  wordue  senmrn^  of  God 
Idhn  Knoty  {maang  man j  other  hia  fore-^peakiBgi)  prooedi  trae, 
liutt  ist  ^  l^M  ms  9ke  gBipd  mOrgd  ^moMg  t^  mud  mas  reodmed. 
tiUhfer*oencie€mdhMtt  BokeJhitr^UshmMdRmymmdioietke 
Jhtrn^er  h^dk,  ihrtm^  cMnes^  mttd  lotksomMifiMe,  kmobeit  («»  he 

tS  the  coining  qfWte  Lwd  lesui  $e  kdgrtmAy  in  ^it»  nf  Sm/mm 
Sthnedice  ef  kiU  hk  deuesJ' — Elizsebeth  w«i  the  hemM  of  lim 
ttto  'Wfrtkie  CkrisHam  <<  tAef  the  death  of  tiior  oaely  Senue^ 

IhaTeah^adtygh^enfmextMu^fhmidiie  Peen.  ^Seeaborr% 
pw4>l4.)   .^lermenftioiuiigyMil(>oeCs  in  Images  had  ceidbratsA 
diose  who  excelled  ftn  any  <<  ^v^rtuouedeld,''  or  whidi  appeogeel 
to  them  ^*  like  vertue,"  the  author  says  :•— 
So  we  finde  deeds  of  vassalage, 

Set  foorth  by  Poets  in  all  age, 
Even  of  GrayStMy  wha  list  to  Idee, 

tlieir  is  «et  ^^orth  a  meikle  bidce. 
Yea  fer  to  make  it  cBd  them  g«de^ 

Of  tiiat  rank  Rouer  ttobene  Smdei 
OfRohen^  fhtde  vmA  little  fohne, 

IK'tth  sic  like  Oitliawes  fiUftiy  one : 
A'&€Hm  of  the  Oewgk  ant  CUddiUii, 
Because  of  their  ine  ai^erie» 

#  ♦  *  *  « 

Then  to  beginiie  hat  proces  mctv, 

*We  haue  had  wttthie  me*i  befbpe : 
^  Ofiffidegdes  these  fyA«ieyeei», 

As  the  ^ftdl?  A^^(«n»  wifli  hia  feeaei  t 
ibAfi  Knos  that  vfdyafit  Conqattctur, 

Hmt  stood  in  many  stalward  gUMir^ 
For  Christ  his  maister  asid  hit  word, 

And  many  moe  I  fttight  record  ^ 
Some  yet  a^ue^  isoifte  a^  paM, 

Erie  j4/exaneli^  is  not  huM, 
Of  Cr&ftcarM^,  but  these  I  pasae  Ib^    ' 

Because  their  deeds  are  alreddy 
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By  sundrie  Poets  put  in  write> 
Quhilk  now  I  neid  noi  fo  recite. 

Kinyeancleugh'fl  zealous  and  active  exertions  aifc  the  com- 
mencem^it  of  the  ReforiD^ion  arfi  eomii^moi^ajted: 

Sa  prinatelie  in  his  hnlgeing, 

He  had  baith  prayers  and  preaching :  ' 

To  tell  his  freinds  he  na  whit  dred, 

How  they  had  lang  bene  blindlins  led : 
By  shaueling  Papists,  Monks  and  Friers, 

And  be  the  Paipe  these  many  yeares : 
"When  some  Baitones,  neere  hand  him  by, 

And  Noble  men  he  did  espie, 
Of  auld  who  had  the  truth  profest, 

To  them  he  qurcklie  him  addrest : 
And  in  exhorting  was  not  slak, 

What  consultation  tJiey  would  lak, 
How  orderlie  they  might  Suppresse, 

In  their  owne  bounds  that  Idole  messe : 
In  place  thereof  syne  preaching  plant, 

To  quhilk  some  noble  men  did  grant. 
»  »  »  #  * 

Quhilk  they  did  soone  performe  in  de^e 

And:  nadie  thesn  ^0  th«  vitfk  willi  e^€^  « 
And  |D|ad  soine  preacbiiig  pubiktlfe^ 
.    lifheoe  people  cane  maist.  fi>eq[«eiltlie  c.    ( 
Whilas  amotig  woods  inr  banks  and  hsmh^ 
.  Wfa9esinkirl^acdsli^side  thi^r  &i»; 
Thir  Novetts  iduxmgh  the  Countm  ran^ 

.iCtidiilk  stifned  vp  baitib  wife  aiul  maOk 

•  **##- 

When  they  puld  downe  the  Friers  of  ^iV, 

JSpeir  at  the  Friers  gif  he  was  thair : 
The  Lard  of  Camele  yet  in  Kylcy 

Qidia  was  net  sleipand  al  this  while  i 
And  Robert  wer  made  messengers, 

Send  from  the  rest  to  wame  the  Ffi^rt ; 

r  f  2 
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Out  of  those  places  to  deludge, 

Howbeit  the  Carls  began  to  gffudge  i 
Either  with  good  will  or  with  ill^ 

The  keyes  they  gave  thir  twa  vntill : 
After  their  gudes  they  had  out  tane, 

So  greater  harme  the  f^ers  had  nana  s 
Far  vnlike  to  their  crueltie. 

In  their  massacring  boutcherie. 

♦  *  ♦  »  « 

Then  Robert  like  a  busie  Bie, 
.    Did  ride  the  post  in  all  Countrie : 
Baith  North  and  Sowth,  baith  East  and  West» 

To  all  that  the  gude  cause  profest : 
Through  Angus,  Tyfe  and  Lmsthiane, 

Late  ioumies  had  he  many  ane : 
By  ni^t  he  would  passe  forth  of  Kyle, 

And  slip  in  shortly  to  Arg^  : 
8yne  to  Strdtheme  and  to  all  parts. 

Where  he  knew  godly  sealcMis  harts» 
Exhorting  them  for  to  be  stoute, 

And  of  the  matter  haue  no  doubt : 
For  although  said  he  we  be  few, 

Having  our  God  we  are  anew« 

Davidson  praises  Kinyeancleugh's  lady  fcv  encouraging  him 
in  these  disinterested  ^cpeditions,  inst&ud  of  grudging  the 
expence  which  he  incurred,  as  some  wives  did.  In  describ- 
ing the  ungracious  reception  which  the  husband  oi  one  of 
these  thrifty  dames  received  at  his  home-coming,  the  poet 
informs  us  of  the  arrival  of  a  singular  female  colony  in  Scot- 
land, whose  race,  it  is  to  be  hq[>ed,  is  now  extinct  among  us ; 
although,  perhaps,  some  acute  and  keen-set  antiquary  may 
be  able  stiU  to  track  them,  and,  stoically  fearless  of  **  a  re- 
begeaster,''  to  point  out  some  descendants  of  these  Nor- 
wegian Amazons. 

He  might  look  as  they  tell  the  tail, 
When  he  came  hame  for  euill  cooled  kalll ; 
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Ze  liaoe  bo  lo^ikle  gear  to  spend 

Ze  trow  never  it  will  haue  end : 
This  will  make  you  full  bare  there  ben, 

Lai  see  (sayes  die)  wl»t  other  men^ 
So  ofV  ryding  a  field  ye  finde, 

Leaning  thair  owne  labour  behinde  x 
This  and  farre  mair  had  ofi  bene  told> 

Be  many  wiues,  yea  that  we  hdd 
Not  of  tbe  worst  in  all  the  land» 

I  luetic  not  of  that  balefull  band  { 
That  Sa^iah  hes  sent  heir  away, 

With  the  blacfc  fleete  of  Norr<may  : 
Of  whome  ane  with  her  Tygars  tong. 

Had  able  met  lum  with  a  rong ; 
And  tieaked  him  a  rebegeastor, 

CdUng  him  many  warlds  weastor. 

Kinyeandeug^  (accompanied  by  Davidson,  who  was  then 
under  concealment)  had  gone  to  RuskOf  a  seat  of  the  Laird  of 
LoddnwoTi  where  he  sickened,  and  died  on  the  £2d  of  AprH 
1574.  His  wife  died  in  the  month  of  June  following.  David- 
son praises  his  protector's  piety,  charity,  lenity  to  his  tenants, 
9xid  his  wisdom  and  integrity  in  settling  private  differences,  on 
which,  account  he  was  employed  by  rich  and  poor,  both  of  the 
perish  and  protestant  persuasion. 

Note  V.  p.  132. 

(^John  DavkUofif  principal  of  the  College  of  Glasg&m^^ 
Charters,  in  his  account  of  Scottish  Divines,  and  Wodrow,  in 
his  Life  of  Jdm  Davidson,  have  ccmfounded  the  Princ^ml  witli 
die  author  of  the  poem  mentioned  m  ^e  foregimg  note*. 
The  latter  (who  became  minister  of  Libberton,  jpreached  for 
some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  minister  of  Prest(mpans,) 
was  a  studaiit  <^  St  Leonard's  College,  in  the  University  of  St 

«  There  was  a  third  person  ef  ibis  name  who  was  tJht  at  the  sane 
time.  Mr  John  pavidiKme  was  minister  of  Hamilton  in  1567,  (Keith 
^.  575.)  in  15T8,  (MeltiUe's  Diary,  p.  45.)  and  in  1589.  (Cald.  it.  m^) 
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Andrews,  from  1567  to  1570.  The  fithner  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  College  of  Gto^w  meaiy  years  before  that  pe- 
riod. '^  Die  xxiy^  oolobris  aofto  IB&Sa  loeorperati  tub  pre- 
scripto  Rectore — Mag^  Joainei  DauidMm  vioariut  ie  alness." 
The  same  year  he  was  cbosen  one  of  tbe  feur  intrtuits  fen- 
electing  the  Rector,  Aad  on  the  25th  <rf  Oct.  1557,  he  is  de- 
signed ^'  principalis  r^ens  pe4agQ£ii  G}»9gmsn"  (Anoal.  Univ. 
Glas.)  In  1559, ''  Maf .  Jehines  J>aittdsoun  pcincipalis  regena 
pedagogii  seu  universitatia  GfaUgUen*'  si^ems  tiro  deeds  relat- 
ing to  the  College  r^nts ;  mi  in  L5I90  asother  m  subscribed 
by  '^  Mr  Johne  Dauidsoiin  priadpidl  ra^nt  itf  y*  pisdagc^  o€ 
Glasgow.'*  I  have  not  been  i^le  ta  aaoartbin  at  what  time  lie 
died,  but  beUeve  bis  naooe  occurs  for  the  last  tinla.  ii|  ^e  re^ 
cords  of  the  university  about  tint  ytm  1572. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  a  book  poUishcMl  by  htm  i 
**  Ane  Answer  to  the  Tractiue,  set  forth  io  the  aeir  of  God, 
1558.  be  Maister  Quintine  kennedy,  Commendatar  of  Cros- 
ragfueU,  for  lli^  es(^liicbiiig  tf  aiie  Cfarbtiiae  maaius  eon- 
fci«Dce  {m%e  9Ue4gia)  the  Foilh  and  atrentk  of  faia  Papiaiilt^ 
and  all  vthers  of  his  8oet,aa  qipamireil  behta  Bpiada  direct 
to  the  Prpteswmt^,  a^d  Fromit  in  tJlie  last  fmri  of  this  Bi^ 
Maid  be  Maister  Johne  Daiiidsoi^,  Maiatar  of  thePaedbgog  of 
Clasgw.  Cottass.  8.  Bewarre  &e»  Imprentit  at  fidialmiigii  by 
'^ob^l  Lekpr«ii»l^  Cum  prtullegio.  156S."  4to.  3«  Inxm.  IW 
running  title  is :  "  The  Contiitalione  of  M;  Q^  Kjeo^  FBifwA* 
call  Councels." 

After  an  address  ^'  To  the  fieneuolent  Reader*'  is  a  dedica* 
tion  *<  To  th£  matet  Noble  and  vevtueus  Locd^  Alexaafder^ 
Sarle  of  GleiH^a^rdea."  Ilnving  prlMSOd  lJt&  eKOrtionB-  of  his 
^Uxdship  in  :t|ie  Hefermatipii  of  reKgiao,  aod  Milled  thai  tbia 
Mupscv  m^$rtta4«rtab9n  «t  hia  dieaire,  tha  aaAcnr  goea.  on  to 
sa;y:  ''Ajidbee^Uiae^iilb^af  M<.<^t»m^tail  mciK^  ab- 
mv diteis,  quhplk  waU  hftue  eoD^utrnt  gnsai:  t)nii%  t»  bane  imk 
&iit  tl^im  A  k  ^h«icit  w^,  tiiat  a«d  Ijrtle  apace  beSan 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Religion,  he  excerpdt 
fbNk  «f  this  tuAe  Bmk,  ane  Sdiort  trattihe,  cont^^ing  ihe  hale 
mater  of  bis  B\dk»  as  die  Coppy  beads  that  he  aead  m^  to 
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p«*9oettt  ii  JlwMi  BMQwie»  ArchebiadK^  of  Qlas^  (^uha  ^a? 

mir  @Mle  Mwrtwrimd  UbcraU  frmi^  quhowbeit  for  reU^^ioa^ 

we  are  now  aeiftcMk  in  aile  part,  m  mony  Fathers  9nd  sonnes 

ia,  in  that  oiir  dayiii)  to  ^hom  I  pnty  God,  send  the  treuth  and 

kaawle^geof  hkiworde:  at»  that  may  vnit  vs  in  Spirit  and 

•B^rade  i^aioe  together^  that  hea  aep^ratit  vs  (aa  apperis)  in 

imxt  validly  ityndeoea."    At  the^nd  oS  the  book  is  an  answer 

io  *^  Matsler  ftointine  kenned^is  £;pistl9  to  the  Brethren  Pro- 

teataiit^''  m  wiadi  Davidson  reminds  the  Abbot  he  had  sent 

Kmk   Im  Schort  Tructi&ey  ''  to  haue  bene  presentit  in  that 

Uroiablus  tyme  to  James  Beloune  Archebischc^  of  Glasgo, 

mm  g^e  JUnrde  and  iM^uater,  to  haue  had  his  Judgem^t  and 

«iigf&jd9  of  aowr  said  twiki  before  that  tyme  laitly  Prentit :  quhilk 

fof  that  present  tyme>  we  iq>prouit  baith  to  be  gude  and  godly, 

iMit  aen  syiie»  I  fta^og  the  S<a:iptures  sa  weill  c^ipinnit,  be  the 

Ofdimurie  ittaanja,  (|Mhareby  God  communicatis  vnto  men,  the 

i^d^'staadiag  of  his  Scripturs,  that  I  could  nocht  be  larger 

«f  zipw  ^jpiiuooOs  without  I  wald  haue  mantenit,  as  ane  shame*^ 

tea^  maOf  Ibat  ttiiag  quhilk  had  nother  ground  of  Scripture,  gude 

r#aa<me»  novaipprobatiQne  <^  the  Ancient  Doctours.   Quharo^ 

Sure,  for  tJbe  brotherly  luifelbeare  toall  meninChriste,  and  for 

theaukl Pmriatanek^dAes,  that  was.betuix  vs*,  to  bryng  sour 

1j.  and  tha  pec^  of  this  countrie,  fra  the  errour  and  blyndnes 

that  this  ^le  buik  of  zours,  hes  haldin  zow  and  thaim 

tekh  in.    Be  Modrie  Soriptura  and  reasonis  I  haue  trauellit, 

vaiog  me  heiriii,  eft^  the  commone  nianer  of  Reasoning,  with** 

^  dispyte,  or  veprcH^he,  and  on  the  miust  gentile  maner  I  could* 

1  baue  achawin  aow,  ^uhow  ae  haue  fiir  ouersene  awr  self  in 

4feiabuik>taftliOfubitk,iaii^hai^trewly  lamsorie.   Pn^ring 

Mur  h.  fa^iforoi  gif  ae  finde  the  Jteasonis  I  bring  in  agania 

4iours»  to  haue  euaouat  die  reas^aid  of  aour  buik  in  ony  sorte: 

vndarsiaiid  my  labpiva  not  to  be,  that  I  desyre  zour  L.  (quha 

*  A  coQiiiuMioii  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  executed  at  Paris,  Sept* 
13.  1552.  "*  coram  his  testibns— -Magisttis  Joatine  Davidson  Ticario  de 
Jflyir:  ace.  (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74.)  But  1  oanaot  positit«ly 
«Mtit  thMi  1^1  »tii9  ladi^aia  who  was  t^usnw^  pfiB<4pia  «f  Ciai^w 
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excedis  me  &r  in  vnderdtanding,  ond  hi  sA  kytdt  ef  'siMic 
reasoning)  to  acknawledge  zoiu*  self  to  be  ovofcimi  be  me,  bot 
iat  the  yeritie  beare  away  tihe  victorie  for  ▼»  baidi.*' 

The  following  notice  is  bestowed  on  DavidMHi't  book  by 
Ninian  WinJet.    *^  Of  this  mater  I  heir  of  a  buke  set  furtb  be 
an  honorable  cofessoor  of  ye  trew  catholik  &ydi  M.  Quiotme 
kennedie,  a  work  comendit  be  sindry  cunmn^  men  als  well  of 
Ingland  as  of  Scotland.    And  also  laitlie  I  heif  s^  certane 
clatteris  St  I  wate  nocht  qiihat,  nameit  cotonelioudae  in  hi# 
contempt  of  ye  kirk  of  God,  A  conJkMioun  of  ye  mi  M^ 
Qtiintinis  Papistical  connsdis.    Put  otit  be  ane  <^  our  windk 
fkllin  brether,  laitlie  snapperit  in  the  oummenttice  of  CalttB. 
M.  Johne  Dauidsone,  Quha  for  his  parte  of  the  new  padzeaae 
of  his  desperat  brethir,  wald  be  haldl  a  DauicUone  so  dougfatie^ 
yat  with  a  puft  of  his  mouth  he  micht  be  kidgeit  to  cleik  in 
ye  counselis,  als  well  general  as  wtheris^  al  auctoride:  in  y^t 
he  dar  be  sa  temerarious  ai  to  oall  yame  papisticd  i  yat  is,  as 
he  '  intendis  contumeliousiie  be  yat  terme,  dltsakM,  widdi^ 
leing  ad  erroneous.    And  sua  impudentiie  d$r  he  affirme  few 
Godly  couselis  to  hefbene  othir,  sen  Syluestris  ^ys  cr  afere : 
— zit  he  thinkis  nocht  al  yat  venum  aneuch  s  bot  affirmis  tk 
that  yai  hefbene  few  guid  pastouns  in  ye  kirk  sen  ye  emi 
Syluester.     O  ingentem  confidenHam  /  My  toong  treulie,  Ma- 
dame, failseis  me  to  expres  ye  zele  3^  a  ^lythful  Christiane 
euld  haif,  for  the  house  of  God,  aganis  yir  schameles  leari^ 
aganis  ye  fblie,  yea  ye  phrenesie  of  yir  proud  pestilent  pro- 
testantis,  euery  day  deseeding  a  step  feryer  to  yair  maister  k 
hel."  (Epistle  Dedicatory  <^  To  ye  meist  Cathdik,  Nc^k,  m^ 
Gratious  Souerane  Marie  Quene  of  Scottas,*'  prefixed  to  "  Via- 
centivs  Lirenensis  of  the  natioun  of  Gatlis,  for  the  andquitie 
and  veritie  of  the  catholik  ikyth,  aganiSs  ye  prophane  nouadonis 
of  all  haereseis,  A  richt  goldin  buke  wriltki  in  Latin  thwt 
xi.  C.  zeiris  passit,  and  neulie  translatit  in  Scottis  be  Niniane 
Winzet  a  p^tholik  Preist — Antverpiae  £x  pfficina  ^gidii  Dies^ 
i.  Decemb.  1568,**) 

Aa  a  number  of  books  in  favour  c^the  Roman  Catholic  Re* 
ligion  were  about  this  time  translated  ipto  the  Scottiah  language^ 
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60  the  Uefcfnnen  phnmred  the-  translation  of  the  nlost  use-^ 
fill  wnlhigs  of  foreign  protestants.  One  of  these  appeared 
under  die  following  title :  <^  Ane  Breif  Gathering  of  the  HaK* 
8ign6%  Saer^o^ft  and  Saormneniia'  Instttntit  of  God  sen  the 
Creocion  of  ^te  waride.  And  of  the  trew  original)  of  the  sa-- 
crMce  of  the  Masse.  Transladt  out  of  Frenche  into  Scottm 
be  an^  Ft^hful  Brother.  Math.  15.  Euerie  plant  &c.  Imprenttf 
#t  Edinbyrgh  be  Robert  Lekprevik.  m*  d.  lxv."  4to.  46  leaves. 
Judging  from  intemal  erklence,  I  would  be  disposed  to  ooi^ 
chide  Uiat  the  epistle  of  «  The  Translatovr  to  the  Reader"  was 
written  by  Jchn  Knox.  *^  I  finding  the  commoditie  of  sumb. 
seimg  men  weill  acqu^stk  wkfa  ye  F^endi  toung  quhais  labouri^ 
releuit  me  mekle  m  yis  behatf :  I  haue  caudt  yis  litle  Buike  be 
set  furthe  m  our  Scottis  toung  to  mak  ye  treuth  knawin  to  all 
our  countrie  men,  3^t  hes  not  ye  knawkdge  of  ye  vtber  lek) 
and  yat  it  may  be  partely  ane  answer  to  Winzets  Quesdous, 
qidiil  ye  compleit  answer  be  prepared  for  ye  rest." — It  a{^[>ears 
fsom  the  fi)llowing  entry  that  a  pension  was  for  some  time  assign- 
ed to  an  Individual  whom  the  General  Assembly  employed  to 
tranriate  ibrefign  bo<^.  < 

^  Asd  of  the  soume  of  anQ  hundereth  (hretty  thre  pcmdis  sex 
schiHii^  audit  pennies  pait  be  y*  comptare  to  WiUiame  mew* 
art  Translator  of  y^  werkis  and  builds  as  is  tho^  necess'  be  ye 
kidk  to  be  transladt  for  e<^catioun  of  y^  people  Conforme  to 
the  appointment  <^  y^  said  buke  of  modificatioun 

j<^  xxxiijli  vjsviijd." 

( Accompt  CoU.  General  of  the  Thndds  of  Benefices  for  the 
year  1561.) — Another  entry  in  nearly  the  same  terms  is  mftde 
in  die  accompi  for  1562. 

Note  W.  p.  138. 

Of  the  High  Schools  rf  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh^^lxk  the 
statutes  ef  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  confirmed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  is  declared,  <^  Cancellarii  offidum  est  in  scoHs  re** 
gendis  et  libris  r^urandM  et  corrigendis  curam  impendere,  lee- 
tiones  auscidtare  et  terminare."  (Chartuk  Glascuens.  torn, 
i.  p.  Si9.  Bibl.  Cda.  Glasg.y    In  1494,  Mr  Martin  Wad, 
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Ghaneellor  of  the  Metropolitan  ChRmh  oC  Ghiigow»  1»«i«:fal 
H  eompUnt  before  die  Bishop,  (Rohert  Blincttdey,)  af^owt  M* 
D.  D.  Dime,  a  priett  of  tbe  diocese)  for  teortmg  scholam  m 
gnmunari  and  chtMreo  in  inferiiHr  brsnchea  by  biouMlf  apur^ 
ope^j  and  pvMciy,  ('<  per  se  ac  depanittei  palam  ei  maai^* 
feele'')  ti^  said  dtyt  wi^out  the  aUofirmnce  «ri  a  of^>ofiilioa 
10  tbe  will  of  the  Chancellor.  Wan  pleaded,  that,  by  Bt»- 
tute  and  immemorial  utage^  he  had  tibe  power  of  i^Kiinting 
and  dcfHMing  the  master  of  tbe  gt)ammar-#cdiDel,  mid  of  li* 
eensing  or  prohRMting  dl  teacheHs  ef  jrouth  in  GUMgow^^*-^ 
**  institHead.  et  destituend.  ma^^^  Bcdm  gtandnatiedte  cin^ 
UAk  glaiguensisy  conmqam  et  rtfiwsn  dieia  aocte  ac  mk 
fifiterium  ^jusdem  habend.  ac  qua  fmd  aheqiHr  iUtti  mag*^* 
mankii  cancellarii  prsnOBoinati  ae  cancdbmi  dicto  ecclcaiw 
fg^  teuj^MHre  eicistenlvs  nulU  lioeat  acobm  gvamoMlicalem 
tenere,  scholareaqUBe  in  graaMiatica  ant  juv^Eiea  k  pu«ril9i«ia 
per  se  ehan  aut  palam  infVa  prtodictam  oivilatem  eeu  HniTetst^ 
tatem  iastntere  et  docere/'  The  Bishop  having  heitfd  tbe 
parties^  ooMiidefed  tbe  prodnetioBi*  and  examitied  wimesea^ 
decided,  by  the  advice  of  his  chapter,  and^f  the  i«etar«PMd 
derka  of  the  university,  in  &ir<w  of  the  CbanceHer,  ond 
prohibited  Dwne  from  all  teaehiog  or  infltnictiajg  of  youth  or 
BchokiB,  without  lic^ase  gpeeiaify  sought  and  obtaioffd  from 
the  said  Mr  Martin^  or  the  Chancellor  for  the  tinie  be^ig* 
(Cartul.  Glasg.  torn.  ii.  p.  939.) 

It  appeats  fVom  this  that  there  was  a  grammar-school  in 
Glasgow  long  befere  die  year  1494^  In  Ae  sixiteenth  cen- 
tury the  ittiaitioa  of  master  of  H  was  h%hly  jreipectaUe^ 
Among  the  non-regentes  nmninated  to  eieet  die  rector,  or  to 
examine  the  graduates,  the  records  of  the  university  mention, 
in  1523  and  1525,  ''  MfttthsKus  tteid  mag'  scolse  gramati- 
ciiiar  in  1549  and  15S1>  ''  Ml^.  Al^'  Ci^#fiird  mag. 
ac^a^  grimatioaBs;"  and  in  IS66,  ^  AtvbihaM*  Crawfiivd 
preceptor  schol.  grim." 

.  Th  Nigk  School  «f  EdMttrgh  had  dw  earn  4epf  adftnoo 
m  Ae  Abbey  of  Holyroodhoute^  wUeh  diat  of  tikagov  had 
^  die  CadtediU  Chafch.    This  la  eirtrfidirt  bf  a  my 
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^*  15^: '«  Heniici)  fleMMon  nupet  officii  Magbt^u  Emii* 
tiiNW  ta  SkskAla  Cbf^mmfctioriis  de  £atii>ui^''  it  radfin 
aad  eipb#A&a  a  Boeotian  b^  George  Bkhc^  of  Dunketd,  m 
«4MM9t  df  Hel}^90d]icm8e»  t^fth  cotiseut  tif  the  GonVent  of 
^b/at  mon»8tar3^  Tkiit  J)oniitk>Q  bears,  that  ^^  our  Louit  Ckutk 
a»ct  OiriUieyr  JMUster  I>»|M  wicat  {niacipale  Maistev  and 
Techour  fd  our  QimmmUt  smle  of  the  burgh  of-  Edinburgh 
lm»  chofin  ]^is  kiuil  fineodcf  and  discipiU  Maister  Hory  Hetn 
fwOua.^be  Conaiiliisterivttk  hkiinto  the  said  sidule)"  and 
to  suofoed  to  hka  after  Us  decease ;  <<  And  because  we  the 
•aidis  AW»ol  ami  Cdosifini  luidtestaiidiB  5re  said  Maister  Hary 
m  ahdiaad  suiKrientMe  qjiabfi^ik  ii^to^  has  made  under  hioi 
^iKle  and  perile  seolaris  now  lai^  ye  tym  duit  he  was  Maisler 
^  our  seule  whithin  our  .burgh  ef  ye  Ganong«tie»  Heiifor 
3¥ei»  ikih  r^jis-aod  mpftmrn  ye  said  adasissieuue  of  ye  said 
Maister  H^  to  hib  Cbmiaaister,  &^/'  «ad  g^es  and  greats 
Ilim  ^  povax^  aod  Ucaaoe  to  he  priDc%>{de  maister  of  ye  said 
Oraounar  skule  after  ye  said  Mantor  Dimid  decm»--twit  aU 
Hod  tqrudiie  proi^^.^ei  and  dischairgis  all  uthevis  ef  ony 
teebilig  of  GraiBar  JSkuies  wtthas  ye  said  Burgh,  except  ye 
leohiag  aad  iering  of  Lectooris  alleneraily  under  ye  paays  eon* 
eoit  in  ye  Papis  BolHs,  ^rai^  to^  vs  yermpou.  And  we  with 
(will  ?)  ye  said  Maiiter  Hwy  Hemysomi  heiiftire  be  ane  gude^ 
trew  luid  thankful  servitour  to  ws  aod  oar  Succeseouris  en* 
Amoghis  ly%nte»  and  to  be  at  hie  sdempoe  festiual  t3rnies 
with  ws  aud  oiir  sucoeSBouris  at  ye  mess  mad  ewin  sang  with 
h»  eurpha  wpoim  him  to  doe  ws  seruice  ye  tyme  yat  we  sail 
doe  diwkie  seruice  within  our  sud  abbey  as  efferil.--— y<e  lim) 
day«  of  Sqsltenb.  ye  yetr  ef  God  15^  yeirb.'  (Ex  Dipk>* 
maCtiln  CiAectioiie  MS.  vol.  XL  p.  55a  Bibl.  Jitfid.  Edhi. 
Jae«  ¥•  4*  29.) 

IMiring  th^  di^mtes  between  the  magistrates  and  Mr  Wil- 
liam Rflbfcrtson^  ihe  right  of  ike  Abbot  is  taken  for  granted* 
A|ffB  S*  15829  the  tewn-douncil  agree  to  wnie  to  Lord  Jamee 
to  deial  wiA  Ldrd  Bobcrt,  < Abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,)  fd# 
fmmouf'ai^  lAr  W.  Roiwrtaixii  fnom  the  graaciiaar<echo<^,  Ibt* 
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granting  ^tmjoSce  <£  tnasler  <^  to^ie  luse^leiniii-  and  qiMilifeie 
man  as  yai  can  find  maisi  abiU  j^tan  and  fiir  -^^dudding  aad 
tustening  je»^m*&  doctouris  (a  dma  cfye  regentii  xf  one 
collage  to  be  biggH  mHnyit  bttrgkJ*  (R«g»t«r  ^^Town  Coon- 
cil,  vd.  iv.  t  26.)  AprU  IK  1562>  Mr  WaUam  IlobertMm 
^produced  ''  ane  gyft  granlit  be  abbot  cairn^tw  to  ^9inq^^  ^Sr 
Jhone  idlaae."  (Ibb  f.  Stl.)  He  afterwards  pi«duced  a  gift  to 
himself  ^'.  be  p'esMitation  of  the  idibat  4ji  biiieradhoii»— <^ 
ye  dait  ye  x  d^  of  Janqar  l"*  ^  xhi  yers,">4o  wkich  it  was 
objected  by  the  proamtor  ef  Ibe  t^wn,  (Oct*  d.  156S.)  tloit 
it  ought  to  ha!«e  had  the  seal  of  die  oevrem  and  ^le  sub^ 
sermon  of  the  Abbot  4if  CambuiskaBaath,  admiMtrator  aad 
governor  of  the  Abbot  of  Holyfoodboiisay  who  was  then  a 
minor  under  fourteen  years  of  agow  <'  The  pnMrost>  Ac  m^ 
tand  in  jMgemet  as  ingeis  ecdiiieris  to  die  peraoon  of  li& 
Williame  RobertsaHn^  haUukl  consent  of  nsbert  corameD*. 
da&or  of  hnlifniHheMn  finriiir  y^  said  Mr  W.  Tohabill  to  ex« 
erce  ye  said  oS&ot  of  scfaokmaister  within  ye  said  bur<  & 
yairfore  decemis  him  to  rcmoYO^  &c*"  (Eeg«  ut  9a^  IT.  44»  45*) 
This  is  a  iiery  curious  minute*  Eobertson  ccmtiaued  to  defend 
his  right,  and  on  the. 6th  of  May  1565,  the  Qu^en  inter- 
posed \m  antlmaly  in  his  fiurouiv  (Ih.  £  1^  IS9.)  Oa 
the  6th  of  Mar«^  156^  the  cmmeil  <<  ordamis  ane  writing 
^  be  inaid  in  maiat  cfcotuaus  manner  to  Mr  JaBsea  Quhite 
8Cottiiman.inlondQD>^  >to  aeeqat  upon  him  ye  masterdnp  of 
ye  hie  gramer  soole,  and  becana  yai  ar  sureH^  inibrmit  hea 
greit  prc^t  be  his  scole  in  loadone,  and  y<  he  is  ane  man  of 
excelknt  lermng  baidi  in  lating  k  grdk  ordanis  ane  yeariie 
pensioun  to  be  gnren  to  him  of  iuj^^li  (fourscore  pounds)  of 
ye  readaeat  of  yair  ccraaoun  gode,  besjrde  and  dbwoe  ye  pro- 
fet  y^  he  sail  haue  oi  ye  bairntt."  (lb.  f.  60.)  Jnly  ^,  1568, 
the  treasurer  is  appointed  to  ride  to  St  Amkews  ^'  for  ftfr  dio- 
mas  buchquhinane  to  be  Makt.  of  yair  hiesqole."  (lb*  f*  S90.) 
He  entered  to  the  school  on  the  11th  of  f^ruary  followmg, 
and  appears  to  hate  left  it  about  July  1570.  (lb.  S.9Q^  S6a) 
It  would  seem  that  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  unde  durii^ 
his  residence  at  &iriing«    Far  a  prasmn  iX  £160  wips  gir^i 
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t»**Mt  Th^vrnM  budiannane  Maiftter  of  y^  gtaxmnar  scd^ 
•of  StrineUngy  qaha  kes  bene  in  the  nowmber  of  his '  hienes 
feoushakl"  and  has  bniiked  the  pension,  ^<  diir  diners  3rears 
b^^^ade^— Penok.  Aug*  1578«"  (Rc^*  of  {Presentation  to  Bene- 
fices.  Sic  vol.  it.  f.  2.) 

It  afipfaars  hoax  the  gift  td  Henry  Hentyson,*  that  in  1524 
thene  was  a  separate  Grammar  school  in  the  Canongate.  In 
1580t  **  Hie  haillies  ooiinaall  and  Kirk  of  the  bur^  of  the 
canongail;'*  entered  a  conif^aint  before  tiie  Privy  Council,  in 
iphach  they  «tated  that  they  have  <*  bene  euir  cairfull  Accord* 
lug  t^  tkair  ^hfteis  that  thsir  youdi  eould  hane  bene  instruotil 
and  bco*  i^  in  the  hnowM^  of  god  and  gixle  Ires  And.  thair* 
fi^irhes  bad  gramttMr  scalis  ane  or  ma  And  that  not  (mlie  sen 
refennatioiin  of  religioim  hot  also  in  tyme  of  papistrie  &  past 
memorie  of  man.  Qidiill  that  Mr  William  Robertsomi  seule* 
naaster  of  £didbur<  be  itom  sdistatioun  pnrdiest  of  his  hichoes 
in  die  monedi  of  October  last  the  coi^&ttiatioun  of  ane  pa* 
pisticall  gift  gottea  in  tyme  of  blindnes  at  the  abbot  of  halie- 
ruidous  then  being  in  mmority  withmit  cmiseBt  of  the  convent 
And  be  the'same  hes  steppit  and  dis<^argil;  their  sculis  be  the 
qpace  of  ane  quartir  of  ane  yeir  or  mair  lost  bipast  throw  the 
41k  thair  haillin&ntes  and  children  are  di^persit^  &c«.-*— The 
lordis  of  secreit  couasall  fBndis  thameselfis  not  to  be  judges 
jcoD^petent  to  the  said  mater  and  thairfeir  remittis  the  samen 
to  be  decydit  beAar  the  judges  conq^etent  thairto  as  accordis**' 
{Racord  of  Privy  Council,  9th  Sept.  1580.) 

Note  X.  pp.  157,— 199- 
J^am  and  Beza  on  episcopacy. — Nothing  has  proved  more 
ptU^ing  to  the  jure  dwino  prelatists,  who  feel  a  great  vene- 
ration for  the  fathers,  than  the  sentiments  which  St  Jerom  has 
expressed,  in  various  parts  of  his  writing8,^conceming  the  ori- 
gin of  episcopacy.  A  very  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
Hooker*s  Ecclesiastical  Politi/.  Hooker  enters  into  an  elaborate 
reply  to  the  objections  which  the  presb3rteri^ms  have  raised 
from  Jerom's  assertion,  that  the  superiority  of  bishops  to  pres- 
bytisrs  arose  from  custom  rather  than  divine  institution.    In 
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tiM  middie  of  Uik  r«ply  tlie  folknoBg  Btsgokr  aeiiteiiee  oc^ 
can :  *<  Ti^  anmoer  to  Stdnt  Jetmt  ummth  dtfngemugj  I  luffde 
fuahfiiditag  Imayy  hymddiiionefsomtVHmkqftearahfii  yet  t 
mti^fictmy$dfyimmyjmigmentUH»(>uMhe4d^^  (fiecie* 
siastical  Polity,  B.  vii.  sect.  v.  p.  11.  Load.  1661.)  It  wifi  te 
•bfiging  if  some  of  the  admiremof  the£ecfesMi<dbff/ Al%  t^ 
exanaMie  tUtpaMaf^,  «ndllaraish«  kfff  to  k»nMWuag,  and  €bit 
dsiign  with  which  it  wisaitfoduoed.  iHJthe  moan  time  thfy  are 
vnelcone  to  any  assittanee  which  tiify  can  derive  ik'om  the  M^ 
lowing  expiicatioB.  It  is  known  tiHjet  the  three  hut  beofct  ^v- 
ckklinf  the  sereaith^  of  idb»  Pohtgr  wscve  a^it  ytJifchud  dmag 
dM  life4iBie  of  the  author.  In  ioetikig  orer  hii^  ^mnnerip^ 
what  he  had  wvitten  on  this  part  of  the  Mbject  a^^i^eved  «e 
l^ooh^r  iiattgerouM  t  be  letoudied  it  amd^  foaMfied'  his  ^NEpMS^ 
dons,  but  stiii  his  answer  satisfied  not  iAiudff  k  reqmred  3ret 
to  be  idtered :  and  to  keep  this  in  mind  be  made  a  j^ttin^  of 
it^nthemargHi.  The  manuscnpt  Coming  Into  the  handed  ef 
Dr  Oanden,  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  hitpe^eed  the  aMrgimd  note 
into  the  text  and  psMished  both  togetfifdr.  We  may  easiy 
eonceive  how  *^  ^kejwtieieus  Hooker**  "weidd  have  Ukb  a^iseen^ 
his  acknowledgement  of  his  perplexily  4n  amrifciihg  this  tSlb* 
jection  thus  ignonmtly  and  rudely  exposed  to  <!ie  pnblie  ey«; 
¥et  the  Uuhder  has  been  retained  in  tM  tiie  editions  Which  I 
have  seen,  from  that  cflB&l  down  teiiiat  whtehwasla^dypriM* 
edatOxlord!  l^EcdesiastkdPl^Uykon^ef^e^Bifo^&k 
which  candidates  fVr  Holy  Orders  ai«e  exiKnin^d  \  but  this  ^Mei 
not  necessarily  imply  that  either  they  o;r  their  examinators 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  Its  fneaning  and  contents. 

Dr  Gauden,  in  his  gasconading  styles  boasts  of  the  service 
which  he  has  performed  for  the  Church  o^  England,  and  thft 
ccmfiision  with  which  he  has  covered  her  enemies,  by  publiA- 
ing  the  posthumous  books.  "  After  this  Phoenix  of  learning 
and  grace,  of  prudence  and  eloquence  had  collected  this  fair 
pile  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity — himsfelf  perished  amidst  his 
great  undertaldngs :"  And  "  his  antagonists,  finding  dietnsclveS 
— sorely  wounded — by  this  great  Archer  in  his  five  first  bo<*S 
—received  some  comfort  in  this  that  they  escaped  Ae  shot  of 
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artifice  so  long  to  smother  and.coDceal  them  from  tke  p«Ah 
lique.*'  (Gauden*s  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  23.)  But  honest  Isaac 
Walton  tells  a  more  tragic  tale,  '  After  Hooker's  death,  two 
purilan  ministers,  hating  obtained  admisskw  mt»  Im  6tildy» 
^  Itonit  apd  tore"  maw^  of  his  wvili^ ;  and  his  wile  haviai^ 
confessed  this  to  afchbisbop  Whitgifb,  ^  she  was  found  nesi 
Burning  dead  ki  her  'bed."  W«iKNi  goes  on  to  tell  a  ntiOH 
b^  9£  other  stories^  the  dc^gn  of  ii^ich  is  to  shew  that  ikA 
posthumous  works  v^m  altered*  ^Waltsn's  Lives,  by  Zoiieh| 
pfu  ^4<8*-^265.)  Hedoesnok^  liowever,  refer  t»  tke  p«3S9^ 
«ttder  coDsideratioii,  but  tt>  lb<fse  ^aoes  in  wbsch  sentinieiKbi 
etmctfn^g  political  IM^erty  too  iiiberal  lor  High  Cburdi  artt 
advanced*  (Bed.  PoL  B,  iriii.  pp^  191^195.)  Witli  resped 
to  theses  it  may  be  remasked  tbiit  expressions  of  the  very 
same  impoit  Qocur  m  lihat  part  of  Ikf  work  idiich  was  fab* 
Usbed  ^  Hooker  hims^  (lb.  B*  i«  pp.  19.  2L  cdht.  ^ 
|ap»)  *<  Hie  seomikbook^nays  Dr  Gauden)  by  cstspaoing dM 
wrking  of  it  wnth  odier  indisputable  papers^  <ir  known  B«na» 
scripts  <tf  Mr  Hooker's,-  is  undoubtedly  his  ewa  haad  tfawngb» 
oau*'    (Life  4if  iicAiker,  p.  fi64 

-  But  leasing  Jerdm  and  Hooker,  I  idiall.sKgk^  notioe  Bezant 
treatMe  D^tripi^  wpisoopatu*  t^  original  I  bcve  not  set% 
but  Inve  now  before  me  a  copy  of  a  tijMishition  <if  it  into  Ei^ 
iUh.  It  is  «fititleMl,  ^'  The  Jv^gement  of  a  most  Rcreivnd  and 
Learned  Man  fi-mn  bey'ond  dte  Seas,  ooncemkig  a  threeMd 
aider  of  Budiops,  with  a  I>eclaraiticn  of  ocrtaine  other  waiglin 
points,  c^ncemiiig  die  Discipline  and  Gettremm^it  of  the 
Oxurch."  C  in  eights.  The  running  tilile  is  ^  The  J^ge- 
ment  of  a  Leaomed  man*''  Strjppe  says,  it  was  printed  in  the 
y«ar  1^89,  and  John  Flekl  was  supposed  to  be  the  translator. 
(Annals,  iu  ^^)  i  It  contains  the  questions  trmsosttted 
by  Lofd  Glamis,  the  Chancellor  ^  Scotland  which  are 
win  in  number,  and  a|^ear  to  be  printed  at  fnll  length.  Hy^ 
necond,  which  rdates  to  Councils,  states  die  objections  whioh 
some  «vged  against  them,  and  «diioh  went  to  prevent  entieeif 
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the  holdii^  of  ecdetiaitioal  assemblies,  unie6»  wben  eidled  for 
special  purposes  by  liie  piioce. 

Note  Y.  p.  205. 

Scottkh  preu  und  edition  qf^  the  BiUe^'^The  following  19 
one  of  the  articles  in  a  petition  whidi  the  Asseinbly  presented 
to  the  Regent  in  the  ^lonth^  of  August  1574.  "  Item  It  is  un-> 
derstand  to  the  Generall  Assonbly  be  cred3)le  report  of  certain 
learned  men  lately  arrived  within  tins  countrey  that  a  frecK^ 
printer  of  the  best  renowned  this  day,  nixt  Henricus  Stephao^ 
usy  being  banished  with  his  wife  &  family  from,  his  countrey^ 
hath  offisred  unto  them  to  come  in  Scotland  &  to  bring  with 
iiim  three  thousand  franks  worth  e-books,  and  to  print  what- 
ever work  he  should  be  conmianded,  in  so  much  that  ther^ 
should  not  be  a  book  printed  in  French  or  Almain»  but  onc^ 
in  die  year  it  should  be  gotten  <^  him  If  he  might  have  sure 
provision  df  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hiinidreth  merks,  which 
indeed  is  aae  offer  so  comfortable  to  the  coimtrey  i^  kirk  ikat 
it  ought  not  to  be  overseen  That  his  G;  wiU  ^^onsider  Ihe  same 
offer  and  take  order  therewith."  (Cald.  MS.  ad.  an.  1574^) 

I  know  no  printer  to  whom  this  descripti<m  agrees  so  wejl 
as  Andreas  Wechdius.  He  was  the  son  of  Christianut  'fVeche- 
Uusy  a  cdd>rated  Parisian  printer ;  and  having  endiraced  the 
reformed  opmions,  escaped  the  Bartiioloraew  massacre  un^br 
the  protection  of  Hubert  Languet,  the  ambassador' of.  dw 
court  of  Saxony.  Wechelius  quitted  FVanee  ia  1573,  and 
established  himself  at  Frankfort,  where  majiy  valuable  editioaa 
<of  the  classtes,  c<Hrrected  by  the  learned  SyUHirgius,  proceeded 
firom  his  press.  (Peignot,  Diet.  Raisbn^  de  Bibliogirapliie^  torn. 
11.  S42-«-d.)  It  is  probable  that  MeliHlle,  on  hiis  return  from 
Geneva,  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  brought  home  the  in* 
formation  of  his  willingness  to  settle  in^  Scotland 

Among  the  <^  Articles  proponit  to  his.Msi^^^  and'counsal*' 
by  the  commianoners  (^the  General  AssemUy,  in  July  1580^ 
is  the  following.  <^  9.  Becai^e  y'  is  gfeal  hecessitie  of  a 
printer  within  thia  countrey  and  y'  is  a  ^aag^  ba^iscfait  for 
religion  caUit  Vautrolier  y^  offers  to  imploy'  his  labour  in  y^ 
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said  vocation  for  y*^  weill  of  y*  counttey  It  will  please  youf 
G.  &  doiinsell  to  take  ordour  heirin  as  fdur  G;  thinks  meit  and 
to  give  licence  &  privilege  to  him  for  y*  effect  if  it  salbe  thocht 
expedient  be  youf  G.  &  counsdi."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p,  98.) 

"  Robert  Lekprevik  Imprentar  in  Ed"^"  obtained,  dn  the  11th 
of  January  1567,  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  tiii^enty  years,  of 
printing  all  books  in  Latin  or  English,  necessary  "  for  the  weill 
and  commoditie  of  the  lieges  of  this  realme  and  sh  all  sic 
thingis  as  tend  to  ye  glorie  of  Goda*'  This  was  renet^ed  on 
the  11th  of  Nov.  1570,  with  the  specification  of  "  the  buke 
callit  donatds  pro  puerjs,  Rudifnentis  of  Pelisso,  The  actis  of 
parli'  maid  or  to  be  maid,  The  cronicle  of  this  realmo,  The 
buke  callit  regia  majestas.  The  psalmes  of  Dauid  with  the 
Inglis  and  Lalihe  catechismes  les  &  ihair.  The  buke  callit  the 
^>meleis  for  readaris  in  kirkis,  Togidder  widi  ye  grammer 
callit  y^  generall  grimmer  to  be  vsit  within  the  sculis  of  yfe 
realme  for  eruditioun  of  ye  youth."  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol. 
HTWoI  ^.  vol.  39,  foL  344  He  also  obtained  a  licence  fot 
twenty  yean^,  to  print  **  all  ftnd  haill  ane  buke  caUit  y^  Inglis 
bybiO  imprented  of  before  at  Geneva/'  (Reg*  of  Privy  Seal, 
April  14. 1568.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  English  ftble  printed  id  Scotland 
dame  fi^Okn  ^  press  of  Bassandyne  and  Arbuthnet,  in  fi^lio. 
in  the  month  of  March  1575,  articles  of  agreement  were  given 
In  to  thfe  General  Assembly  and  approved  by  them,  bearing : 
^<  Imprimis,  Anent  th^  godly  pro{>ositioil  made  to  the  Bishops, 
Superintendents,  IHsitOrs  and  commissioners  in  this  general 
'  assembly)  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  merchant  bUrges  of  Edin- 
burgh and  ThomaiS  Bsissanden  printer  and  burges  of  the  said 
burgh  for  prhiting  and  setting  forth  of  the  Bible  in  the  Eng« 
lishe  touhg^,  conform  to  tfee  proof  giv^  and  subscribed  with 
their  hands,  its  agreed  betwixt  ifeis  present  assembly  and  the 
said  Alexander  and  Thomas  that  every  Bible  which  they  shdl 
receive  advancement  for  shall  be  sold  in  Albis  fo^  4  pound  13 
shill :  4  pennies,  keeping  the  volume  and  character]!^  the  saids 
prooff^  deli;r«r^  |g  tie  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.'O'  Item  the 
VOL..  U  G  g 
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kiric  hath  promifled  to  deliver  the  authoretick  copy  which  they 
ihall  Mkm  unto  them  betwixt  and  the  last  of  Aprile.*'     Cer- 
tain persmit  ware  appointed  to  oversee  the  copy,  but  they 
merely  corrected  such  errors  of  the  press  as  had  crept  into 
former  editions,  and  adhered  to  the  translation  which  had  been 
made  and  first  printed  at  Geneva.     ^'  Mr  George  Young, 
servant  to  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Dunfermline/'  corrected  the 
proof-sheets.     Robert  Pont  composed  the  Kalendar.  (Wod^ 
row's  Life  of  Smeton,  pp.  5 — &)    The  New  Testament  was 
printed  first,  and  bears  on  the  title-page :   ^<  At  Edinbvtgfa 
Printed  by  Thomas  Bassandyne,  m.  d.  lxxvi.  Cvm  Privilegio." 
Bassandyne  died  before  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  the 
title  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  <<  The  Bible  a£id  Holy 
Scriptures  cdntaaed  in  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament.—' 
Printed  in  Edinbrvgh  Be  Alexander  Arbuthnet,  Printer  to  the 
Kingis  Maiesde,  dwellii^  at  ye  kirk    of  feild.  1579.  Cvm 
Gratia  et  Privilegio  Regiae  Maiestatis." 

The  Dedication  to  the  young  king  is  dated  ^*  Fnmi  Edin- 
:|mrgh  in  our  generid  assemblie  the  tent  day  of  Julie  1579^^ 
now  quhe  as  being  couenit  in  our  genetall  asaemblie,  this  holy 
boke  of  God  callit  the  Bible,  newly  imprentit,  was  brpcht  be- 
fore vs  be  the  prenter  hereof  Alexander  Arbuthnot  (a  man 
quha  hes  twktn  great  paints  and  traumiles  wortfaie  to  be  re- 
BMmbred  in  dus  befaalfe)  and-  desyrit  to  be  dedicat  to  zour 
Hienes  with  a  cotmeni^At  j^eface  in  our  ^  common  Scotds 
language,  we  cold  nOt  6mit  nor  neglect  the  occasion  ofBit  to 
>  do  the  samer^O  quhat  difference  may  be  setie  betwene  thir 
diEiie^  of  lights  quhen  almaist  in  euade  priuat  house  the  buike 
'  of  Gods  lawe  is  red  and  vnderstand  in  oure  Vulgaire  language, 
•  and  that  age  ^dirk^n^s  quhen  skarslie  in  ane  haill  citie  (with- 
out the  ClfistreB'of  the  tnonkes  and  fre3rre8)  cidde  the  buke  of 
God  anes  be  Ibunde^  and  thut  in  aiae  stiAEmge  toungve  of  ladne 
not  gud  but  mixed  with  barbaritie,  used  an4  vedbe  fewe,  and 
aloMust  Todecstahd  or  etponit  be  nan^.    .And  quhen  the  Mse 
niamit  clergie  of  this  Bealme,  abusijig  the  gentlaf  nature  of  zour 
Hienes  maist  noble  Gudshir  of  worthie  i0ei|y)ri^  jnade  it  an  cap- 
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'f»ital  critfie  to  be  punishit  with  the  fyre  to  haue  or  rede  the 
new  testamtot  in  the  vu^are  language/  zea  and  to  make  them 
to  al  men  mare  odiusy  as  gif  it  had  bene  the  detestaUe  ^ame 
of  a  pemictoua  seds,  they  were  named  new  testamentkres/' 

In  the  year  1579  it  was  orcEaiBed,  by  act  of  par&unent,  thai 
every  gentleman  hmiseholder  worth  three  hundred  mei^s  of 
yearly  rex^  and  every  yeoman  and  burgetS'  worth  five  hun-* 
dred  pounds,  should  ^*  have  a  b&Ie  and  psalin  bake  in  vidgar 
language  in  thair  hous  for  the  better  instruction  oi  tbame  sel& 
fis  and  yair  fiimilijs  in  the  knowledge  of  God/'  under  the  pain 
of  t^  pounds.  (Act.  Pari.  Scxit.  iii.  130.)  Jun.  16.  1580» 
his  M^esty  i^ypointed  "  Johne  Williamson  burges  of  Ed*^— 
his  genend  sercheour  throudiout  ye  hdll  boundis  of  this  his 
hienes  realme  to  that  efect,"  giving  him  power  to  visit  the 
houses  of  sudi  as  ate  described  in  the  act  ot  pariiament  **  and 
to  requpe  the  sicht  of  dmir  bybill  and  psalme  buik  gif  thai  ony 
liaue  to  be  markit  with  thair  awin  name  of  the  said  John  or  his 
^puttis  hand  wryte  for  esch^fwmg  of  fraudfull  and  deceavabill 
dealing  ia  that  behalf/  and  if  they  have  none  to  exact  the  pe- 
tuOty;    (Record  of  PriKry  Seal,  v<$)«  46.  fol.  129.) 

The  designation  of  <^  merchant  burges  of  Edinburgh*'  giv* 
en  to  Alexander  Aibuthnot,  in  the  Articles  fdr  printing  the 
BiUe,  shews  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  principal 
of  KmgB  Cdlege,  Aberdeen.  If  any  ether  proof  of  this  were 
tecessary,  it  might  be  added  that  Alexmider  Arbu^ot  print- 
ed the  Acts  of  the  Farhanent  held  in  1584,  wh^eas  die  prin* 
dpal  died  m  the  precedhig  yegr.  (Comp.  Inquis.  Retom. 
Edinbur^  num.  39.) 

Note  Z.  p.  227. 

Early  masters  of  St  Mary^s  College. — The  instrument  rf 
Presentation  and  Invei^ture,  Feb.  8. 15S8,  appoints,  *<  Magis- 
Irum  Rohertum  Sannemiany  pro  theologo  et  primario  dicti  col- 
legii  de  atoumptidne  beatae  Maris  Et  pro  sub-prlncipali  M£^rin 
David  Guynd  pro  Canonista  Mag'"  Thomam  Kyncragy  pro 
dviMsta  Mag*^»  Johem  Gledstanis  Item  pro  regentibus  artium 
et  studemibiM  m  thedogia  Magistros  Andream  Kynninmond^ 

og2 
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Ji^annem  Fcnboos  Wilhelmum  Young  et  Waberum  Feihi//* 
Tliose  whose  names  are  printed  in  Italics  had  previously 
been  teachers  in  the  Psedagogium.  It  is  not,  hofrever,  easy  to 
reconcile  this  deed  with  Letters  of  Procuratory  by  the  founded 
personsin  St  Mary's  CoUege,(Feb.  10. 1538,)  <<  viz.  Mag'  David 
Guthry,  sacranunliterarumbadialauriusprin^i*  Mi^  Robertuis 
■Baanennan  subprincipalis  Mag'  Will™*  Manderstoun  rector 
de  Gogar  in  Medicinis  doctor/'  &c*  But  the  correctness  of 
the  last  mentioned  document  nmy  be  questioned.  It  appears 
from  the  records,  that  Guthrie  was  third  prior  of  the  abbey, 
and  as  such,  must  have  been  connected  with  St  Leonard's 
College.  And  Manderston  had  for  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  College  o£  St  Saivator,  on  whidi  he  conferred  several 
marks  oi  his  19>erality,  including  a  testamentary  bequest  which 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  26th  of  April,  1554>. 

Archibald  Hay,  during  his  residence  in  the  College  of  Mon* 
tague  at  Paris,  published  a  panegyrical  oration  on  archbidiop 
Beaton's  advancement  to  the  ^u-;^  It  is  entitled,  *^  Ad  II-- 
lustriss..  Tit.  S.  StephanLin  Mglite  Coelio  CardBnalem'D.  Da* 
uidem  Betonum — gintulatorius  paavegyricua  Ardnbaldi  HayL 
Parisiis  154<0/'  It  is  in  4to(,  and  ends  on  §oh  lxyi.  On  the 
title-page  is  a  motto  in  Gi^eek  and  in  Hebrew.  The  dedication 
to  the  Cardinal  is  subscribed  ^<  addictissimus  Contokrinus  vester 
Archibald  Hayus."  In  the  course  of  thii  work  the  author 
censures,  with  much  freedom,  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  clergy,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reformed 
opinions  either  m  the  way  of  approbation  or  condemnation.  The 
most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it  is  that  in  induch  he  lays 
down  a  plan  of  teaching  for  the  new  college  which  the  Cardinal 
was  employed  in  organizing.  It  will  be  of  far  more  conse- 
quence>  he  says,  to  procure  teachers  capable  of  instructmg 
the  youth  in  the  thre^  learned  languages,  than  to  endow  a 
rich  but  illiterate  college.  Not  that  good  lihgtiists  are  alwaya* 
most  fit  for  conducting  the  affiurs  of  the  commonwealth: ;  bat& 
because  no  one  can  understand  the  ancient  wnters  widibut  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  languniges.  If  it  should  be  thou^t 
proper  to  add  teachers  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  he  would  highly 
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mpprove  of  ike  arrangement,  '*  Quod  si  visum  f\ierit  linguae 
ealdaicae  Ss  arabicse  interpretes  addere,  vehementfer  probabo* 
c|uandoquidem  cum  Hebraica  magna  habent  affinitatem,  & 
plurima  sunt  illis  duabus  linguis  scrip ta,  quse  non  panim  sint 
liabitura  momei^  ad  ra*um  pulcherrimarnm  intdligehtiam." 
(fol.  lix.)  Though  he  does  not  propose  to  banish  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosof^y  from  the  schools,  yet  he  would  wish  to  see  the 
study  of  the  divine  Plato  take  the  place  of  scholastic  argutice. 
(fol.  Ix.  a.)  He  laments  the  neglect  of  Roman  Law,  and  extols 
the  science  of  Mathematics,     (fol.  Ix.  b.  Ixii.  a.) 

Robert  Bannerman  resigned  the  provpstship,  July  12.  1546, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  that  the  college  might  be 
provided  '^  de  alio  quovis  famoso,  juniori  et  magis  ydoneo  pri- 
ioiario  seu  principali.""  On  tlie  same  day  collation  was  given 
to  Archibald  Hay,  "  clerico  Sti  Andreas  dioces."  Oct.  1 , 
1547,  the  office  was  coirferred  "  perdocto  et  spectabili  viro ' 
Mag'^^'  Johanni  Douglass  clerico  dunkelden  dioc.''  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  death  '^  quond.  Mag'^  Archibald!  Hay  ultimi 
primarlL" 

Dr  Howie  mentions  the  kind  reception  whiclv  archbishop 
Ilamilton  gave  to  Smith  and  MarshalL  (Oratio  de  Fundato- 
ribus  Acad,  et  Coll.  Andreapol.)  '<  Richardus  Martialis,  Alb. 
Theologus,'*  was  incorporated  at  St  Andrews  in  1^9.  In 
1550,  Mr  John  Douglas,  being  made  rector  for  the  first  Ume, 
Jiad  for  one  of  his  deputes  ''  Richardum  Martialem  verbi  dei 
prseconem  egregium.'*  In  1556,  the  same  person  is  styled 
«<  CoUegii  Mariani  Licentiatus/'— *<^  Doctcnr  Richardus  Smyth- 
«us,  Anglus,''  was  incorporated  in  1550.  In  1552,  he  designs 
himself  '^  professor  sacrse  Theologise."  Richard  Martial,  D JD. 
was  of  Christ  Church  C(^ge,  of  which  he  was  made  Dean  in 
1553.)  Wood's  Atbense  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  col.  136,  138.> 
Smith  wa9  also  of  Oxford,  and  is  the  author  of  a  great  many  con- 
troversial work^  against  the  {Mtotestanta.  (Wood,  ut  supra^ 
vol  it.pp-  333 — 387.)  Dr  Laurence  Humphrey  represents 
him  as  flying  into  Scotland  to  avoid  a  dispute  with  his  succes* 
09r  P0Cer  Mar^ ;  ^'  Aftimpsus  iste  Achilles,  die  ad  disputan-^ 
dum  constitutO}*-ad  Divum  Andream  in  Scotiam  profugereti 
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ratus  eum  qui  in  hoc  articiilo  bene  latepet,  liene  Tmere."  (Jq- 
annis  Ivelli  Vita  et  Mors^  p.  44.)  '^  Those  iji  Im  persoaaiGii. 
accounted  htm  the  best  schoolman  of  his  time^  and  they  hav^ 
said  that  he  bafled  Pet  Martyr  several  times.  Protestant 
writers  say  ttmt  he  was  a  sophkter--4md  that  h$  was  a  gogle« 
eyed  fellow,  and  very  inconstant  in  his  opinion/'  (Wood,  ut 
supra.)  Further  particulars  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Burnet's  Hist,  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  App.  No.  54.  Strype's 
Cranmer,  p.  J  72. 

Notp  A  A.  p.  261. 

Designs  and  conduct  of  Lennox* — ^Having  described  his  com- 
panion Monbemeau,  '^  a  subtill  spreit,  a  mirrie  fellow,  able .  in' 
bodie,  and  maist  meit  in  all  respects  for  bewitching  of  the  youthe 
of  a  prince/'  James  Melville  adds,  ^*  Hfir  Nicol  Ddgles  tauldme 
y^  this  Monbimeaus  mother  was  a  verie  godlie  Lady  and  Bchew 
grait  courtessie  to  them  in  france  at  Burge  in  Berie,  and 
wamit  them  of  M.  Obignies  sending  in  Scotland,  Whervpon 
he  maid  aduertisment  to  the  Minist.  of  Edin^.'*  (Diary,  p.  59.) 
Sir  Robert  Bowes,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  (Edinburgh, 
Oct.  6.  1580.)  says :  '^  Sondry  of  the  ministers  chosen  by 
the  Syn^daU  assembly  holden  heare  on  Tuesday  last,  were 
sent  to  the  l^ynge  to  make  pedcon  for  reformation  in  sondry 
causes,  who  for  the  first  accusynge  monbumeaw  of  papistrey 
and  other  manilest  and  odiouse  crym^,  prayed  that  he  m^t, 
be  removed  :firom  the  k.  chamber  ^nd  presence,  <Nr  els  to  be 
reformed..  ¥rherem  th^  k.  ailedged  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
that  th^  had  no  ktwe  to  compell  hym  And  after  Icmge  argu-* 
ments  and  shewe  of  discontentm^  he  sayd  diat  order  dioald 
be  taken  therein^  It  is  likely  that  after  the  end  of  Ibis  con- 
vention and  sight  i>f  die  satfynge  of  Leiioux  state  in  lUt 
Bealme,  and  w^  h0r  malie  Monbumeaw  shidl^dep^  into  Aamei 
to  the  e&cts  remembted;  And  surdy  in  oate  he  shaQ.  sbyifi 
liere,  and  in  hi»  acpu^^omed  1yft»  and  deldynges  he  vrffl  fynde 
$ome  sharpiB  measitfe  o^ered  at  lengtfif/'  (Cotton  M88.  CtL 
avi.7L)  s       . 
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The  project  of  dissociating  Queea  IVfary  in  ^e  govSnnnent 
with  the  King^  was  forwarded  by  Lennox*     Sir  George  Dou- 
glas acknowledged  that  he  was  sent  to  France  to  signify  the 
King's  consent  to  it.    (Life  of  John  Durie>  p.  18.  Wodrow 
MSS.  vol.  i.  Bibl.  Col.  Glasg.)     The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  fronk  Scotland  (by  a  fnend  and  secret  agent  of  the 
Hamiltons,  if  I  may  judge  frbiii  presumptive  evidence)  con* 
tains  some  curious  information  on  this  subject.    **  The  reason 
therof  is  a  dealying  betwixt  the  king  &  liie  Queen  that  there- 
may   bee  an  association  in  all  negotiations  w<^^  have  been 
in  handlyng  of  a  long  tjnne.      The  Kyng  in  the  beginning 
skayred  herew^i*  and  could  not  like  well  of  it :  notwithstand- 
ing he  continewed  in  rendrying  good  answeare  vnto  the  Qileen 
wherein  she  insisted  and  abowt  the  first  of  Apryll  and  the  first 
of  Maye  hir  writynges  comcf  to  the  kyng  resolutely  to  haue  the 
kynges  misweare  if  he  wodd  agree  to  the  association  or  not. 
for  in  reason  thereof  shee  would  not  be  longer  delayed.    The 
kinges  answeare  is  that  he  likedi  well  of  the  association  and 
wili  hon<^'  hir  in  that  and  in  all  other :  and  hathe  desyred  her 
to  forme  the  association  and  send  it  back  wherein  yf  there  be 
only  conteined  the  dealynge  w^^  forayne  princes  and  nothing 
to  preiudice  him  in  his  government  it  shall  be  grai^ited  vnto^ 
This  answeare  appearethe  rather  given  uppcm  feare  than  for 
love,    albeit  divers  spie  owt  this  dealynge,  yet  there  is  none 
privie  vnto  it  except  the  duk#  and  Arraine.      The  duke  is 
very  bent  and  meaneth  truly  to  further  the  same.  Arrain^ 
agreeth  with  the  Duke  in  it  but  it  i^pearethe  that  he  dealetb 
indirectly  to  staye  the  same*    ibi*  there  is  no  appearance  that 
arraine  can  lyke  well  of  it :  and  yet  it  is  si^posed  ^  associar. 
lioQ  riiall  take  effect,  for  th^  Queens  wrytings  beare  so  that 
the  kyng  looketh  for  worsse  in  case  he  yeald  qot  unto  the 
association."  (Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  b.  iv.  S5.)    This  letter  has 
no  date,  but  it  mentions  thiat  ^^  there  is  to^y  come  owt  of 
franco  some  horseimd  hamesse  to  the  kyng  ;*'  and  this  present 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  9th  dP  May  1582.  (lb.  Cal.  c.  vii.  8.) 
The  sanguine  hopes  with  which  the  project  inspured  the  papists 
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qypear  From  a  letter  by  P.  A.  G.  H.  o^  £dkit^i)rghy  to  James 
Tirry  a  Jesuit  at  Paris,  12.  Jupij  15^2;  (Calig»  c.  vii,  14^) 

There  are  maay  proofs  that  Lennox  did  not  bear  his  hoDours 
with  meekness,  and  that  his  n^orals  were  very  offensive  to  the 
■ation;  although  the  shameless  profligacy,  of  Arran  attract- 
ed greater  notice  and  indignation.  Patrick  Galloway,  minister 
of  Perth,  gives  the  following  incc^uat  of  the  Puke  s  behav- 
iour in  the  church*  when  the  preacher  bUux^ed  the  court  &»: 
supporting  MontgoiQery  bishop  4»f  Glasgow*  *'  When  J 
did  speak  agaiQSt  the  same,  h^  di4  plainly  mimiqe  me,  and 
called  me  pultron,  viUaio,  mischaof,  with  inany  other  ii^jttPQqs 
words,  and  threatened  to.  run  me  through  with  a  ra{^>air,  till 
his  Majesty  himself  was  compelled  tp  J^y .  his  hand  upon  ki» 
mouth  and  stay  the  Dukes  fury  and  maUcious  langi|U4(e  begird 
of  all  that  stood  in  his  Highness  seat,  and  ui^red.  publicly 
before  the  people.  Afiter  the  sermon  was  ended,  at  the  Dakesi 
passing  out  of  the  kirk  door,  in  plain  language,  laying  his  bsad 
upon  his  sword)  boasted  he  vfovid  haye  my  life,  and  used 
diverse  contumelious  andt  reproachfuU  word^s  ;of  ,/nidif^  an4 
despite*''  (Apology  (tf  Mr  Patrick  ijallpway  fy^  bis.%ht, 
MSS.  Bibl.  Fac  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6,  9.) .  A^  paper  entitled. 
V  NoUes  prpving^  duU  the  Duke  of  Lennox  a^(l  Arran, 
sought  of  old  the  wrack  of  Religion,  the  king,  and  coounoD? 
wealth,"  contains  the  following  particulars,  among  fi  oh^? 
plicity  of  others..  *'  His  (D'Aubigney's)  convoy  to  the  ship  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  confederat  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  his  own 
letter  to  Glasgow  and  Glasgows  letters  to  the  Pq>e  |md  Spain, 
the  warnings  from  foraigpe  Churches  and  Chr«^tian  Pno^es, 
Mr  Randolph  from  England^  William  Melvil  from  the  ]f!tifis^^ 
^Orange,  the  King  of  Navjmre by  Wemi/I  aiid  Qothw^jL^^i^, 
experience,  proveth  tbese,  tfbings*  Alexapd^  S^tpn  ^j^^ 
letter  confesseth  that  in  his  course  so  mv^ph  was  gain^.tj|§|^ 
his  Ma.  mind  was  alienated  from  tbp  minis(ec|."r-'*  Th^i^^j, 
panic  brought  lyith  lum.wqre  pajpsts  by  prpfessi^^  andipde^d^ 
feists,,  obstinale  en^es.  pa^  the  king$  Qfpw^jmd  f^nij^ 
and  were  entertained  Ayit^  hiip  ^li^ost.  to  |us,4v§rti4r^  MoQtf 
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bkneau,  Kek,  6chaw»  Charies  Geddes,  Kilsyjth,"  S:c, — ♦*  The 

Duke  in  his  own  person  fretted  and  was  enraged  that  he  CbuKi 

Hot  be  avenged  on  the  ministers  who  would  not  beare  with  his 

Hypocrisie  and  adulterous^,  life,  wherewith  tlie  land   was 

polluted.    He  intended  to  put  hand  on  John  Durie  at  Dalr 

keith.     In  a  French  passion  he  rent  his  beard,  and  thinking  to 

strike  the  horde  strake  himself  in  the  tlieigh,  crying,  llie 

Devih  for  Jo.  Diuie,  which  Munbrineo  learned  for  the  first 

L>e$|H>un  in  t^  Scottish  language." — ^^  The  D.  said  to  the  K. 

hf&  focdd  l^pg  the  L.  Y^ter  oy^r  liis  awin  balk  for  refusing  his 

ch^ine  which  he  wald  haif  gevin  to  Sen'^   paul." — "  IJe 

plifck<&d  impisriouslie  l^indsay  by  the  cldce  from  his  IVJa,  in 

]>a]J^^ith." — ^  Afl^r  their  fam^ar  access  to  CQmt,  hi^  Ms^  phest 

ears  were  frequentUe  abused  witb  unknown  Italiaii  apd  fr^nch 

fonnes  of  oaths.    The  maistresse  of  all  bawdrie  atfd  villanie, 

'then  lady  Marche^  infected  the  air  in  his  H.  audience. — Bj 

justice  courts  the  poor  of  the  countrie,  without  difference  of 

the  guihie  from  the  innocent,  were  sold  and  ransomed  at 

hundreth  pounds  Ae  score.    That  monster  of  nature  called 

C<Hi9te(ss  of.^sr^  ^j^^oU^d  (t)ie  Judges)  At  |i^r  pleasure, — 

Mfkd  caused  sintdrie  to  b^  hanged  that  wanted  their  composi* 

tions,  sayiiig,  what  ha^  they  b^n  doing  all  th^ir  dayes  that 

bad  not  so  mi^ch  as  five  punds  tp  buy  tbepn  from  ^e  gaHows.** 

<|«i8S,  B^l,  Jurid.  Edin.  M,  6.  8,) 

Note  BB.  p.  281. 

Smetan  and  Arbuiknot  called  to  St  Andrews^^ames  Mel- 
ville ma:iticn8  the  design  of  obtaining  Smeton  to  be  minister 
Ht  S^  Andrews^  and  i\^  imxiety  of  his  uncle  to  have  it  ac- 
(complMied.  (Diaory.  p,  93f)  This  is  rderred  to  ui  the  follow^ 
'  img  miaute  pf  the  General  Assembly,  April  1588.  **  Sess,  8. 
Giqptain  Montgqniery  by  liie  King's  Mffjesty  to  the  whol^ 
Assembly^  required  them  in  his  Highnes  name>  seeii^  his 
]Uit^e9ty  is  patronp  and  erector  of  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow 
ivherethrow  he  hagth  a  care  of  the  entertainment  and  standing 
1^^  m^,  th%%  ttie  AiMwnJ>ly  medle  npt  with  tbe  removing 
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any  of  the  menAcrs  therof,  and  especially  of  the  principaE.'^ 
(Cald.) 

The  steps  take?  by  the  kiric  session  of  St  Andrews  to  ob» 
tain  Arbuthnot  are  recorded  in  the  fofiowing  minutes,  which 
contain  the  only  letter  of  that  exceKent  man  that  I  have  met 
with. 

Die  septimo  mensis  Augusti  ano  octpagesimo  tertia 

The  q**^  day  M  Danid  russell  at  request  of  y*  sestfcwm 
•(fers  l^m  self  willmg  &  reddy  to  ryd  to  dburdein  on  his  awin 
expenss  for  M  alex  arbuthneth  minkter  and  to  bring  ane  direct 
ims^  fra  y^  said  M  Alex  in  wreit  quhidder  he  will  cum  or  ncf 
w*  yis  ccmditioun  y^  y*  said  M  Pauid  be  no<  burdenit  0 
ryde  y^  next  tyme  for  y<  said  M  Alex  in  cais  he  condescend 
fo  cum,  The  session  thinks  gude  yis  oflfer  be  intimit  to  proresl 
bailzes  &  counsall. 

Die  mercurii  vig^simo  octavo  Augusti  i|no  Ixxxiii. 

The  q^^  day  comperit  M  Dauid  Russell  bailve  quha  being 
send  from  the  counsall  of  town  &  sessioon  to  dnurdein  to  M 
Alex  Arbuthnedi  m'  principal!  of  ye  college  of  Aburdein,  to 
desyr  him  to  address  him  self  to  yis  citie  to  be  ordinar  pasto' 
of  S<  And*  confinrme  to  ye  generall  ordkiimce  of  y^  generaH 
assemble,  and  ye  said  M  Alex*  promis  maid  to  ye  town  to  j} 
effect  and  for  ye  said  M  Alex*  ans'  y<^to  The  said  M  Dauid  for 
diligence  producit  ye  said  M  Alex'*  aAis'  in  wreit  dhrect  to  ye 
sessioun  q'of  ye  tenor  followis : 

Jhe  comfort  of  ye  hoUe  Sprest  for  sanations.  Belouit  i^ye 
Lord,  efler  my  maist  hardy  commendations,  pleis  I  resauit  20^ 
letter  requesting  meto  addres  my  s^ to  ye  charge  in  S<  An# 
according  to  ye  ordinance  of  ye  last  as^esdblie  q^  treidie  I 
wald  maist  glaidlle  ob^  if  I  wer  vtherwarfis  fre,  and  of  heneHie 
and  eonscience  my*  weill  leif  yisto^^ne,.  lylum  ye  beMria  of 
yr  K  my  lord  of  mrche  fais  seruitor,  and  M  Dauid  ^Russisl}  to 
omtttit  na  diligence  to  do  y<  charge^  nov  na  p^suasioliii-ta 
aMve  me 40  ye  sane  eifect;  bet  as  I  lia^  writtin  baM  to  my 
|pid^andyetownoftnemhy<^befrese&tMe^49l0«tep^  *  ii^ 
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pedim^its  of  my  tranqxNrtingy  and  jofit  CBum  to  rdlein  me 

heir,  and  chieflie  no  sufficient  proviskm  maid  fat  yis  vniverait^ 

y^  natfaer  pretentlie  can  I  addres  me  toremarre  nor  ait  can  I 

see  how  y^  same^  may  be  hastettie  done  vHiut  great  inccm- 

venientis  to  yis  cuintrie  in  generall  and  to  me  in  p^urticulan  q<^ 

I  dowt  no^  ye  assemblie  hauii^  deebplie  considUerit  al  thitigs. 

will  ressonablie  regards  as  zo^  W.  also  will  paciendie  recevefor 

my  present  excuis.  referring  forder  to  my  writing  send  to  my 

lord  erle.of  mardie^&  ye  town  of  S^- And*  for  I  constantlie 

affirm  y<  if  I  may  be  firee  y'  is  na  cumpanie  among  quhome  I 

wald.mairglaidlie.trauellnor  amang  zou.  as  h^  knawis  qnbo 

jugis  ye  secretis  of  hartis  toqnheis  almytie  protectioun  I  maist 

hartlie  coamiit  zou.  from  our  college  ye  xii  of  august  yo^ 

)>ruther  to  be  cmnmandit  in  ye  Lord 

M  Arbuthnet* 
And  forder  y^  said  M  Dauid  dedarit  y^  Jit  ye  M^d  M  Alex^« 
ieafte^  he  hes  purchest  o'  soveraine  lords  charge  direct  to  ye 
and  M  Alex  to  charge  him  to  adres  himself  heir  w'^  all  dili- 
gence q^^  charge  is  direct  to  htm  als  w^  Walter  Todrig  mes« 
aingcr,  ooid  yis  day  aucht  da3ris  w^  goddis  grace  he  sdi  schaivr 
ye.siid  dun^  Jr  execution  y^of^  w^  ye  said  M  Alex^*  mynd 
&  ans^  y>^in.  (Eeeocd  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andreiw.) 

The  General  Ajsembly  whidi  met  at  Glasgow  in  April  1^1, 
|iad  appointed  Arbu^mot  to  be  ministet  of  New  Abordeen. 
*^  Maister  Alex>^  Arbutfanot  transportit  to  yeminisdrie  of  Abd* 
andOTdaofuttodemittye  principotitio  of  the  Cdled^  in  £ivours 
of  Mr  NipoU  Dalgleiseh;'  (Buik  of  Uniy«  Kirk,  f.  102,  b.) 

Note  CCf  pp,  287,  292* 

MdoSUs  Trid^^The  foHowing  it  the  testimonial  given  Mm 
|by  the  (Jnivefcsity..' 

Seeing  dmt  thewinderfid  providence  of  Qod  has  firom 
fik  etemi^  ordesned,  and  the  Sctaptures  plainly  ferwamed ; 
tfiat  of  necessity  sdandoiB  should  arise,  «o  the  effect  that  bit 
oun  Elect  should  be  tryed,  and  our  master  Christ,  of  this  point 
in  ^MBdally  hath  made  his  Faithfull.  servants  fMrseeo,  tbaH 
l^ey  diould  be  (kauen  Before  the  Tribunall  seats  of  princ^ 
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and  caltuonioiu^  ikiated ;  a»  alao  the  Experience  •fall  Ageg^ 
from  time  to  time  till  our  dajes>  has  sealed  this  as  on  undoulH- 
fd  Truth ;  ve  th^^  it  nothing  strange  to  hear  our  brother  Mr 
Ail4rou  M^lvil  provest  of  the  New  CoUedge^  calumniously 
traduced  to  your  M^iesty  and  U»  Council,  as  a  seditious  sub- 
jecty  tending  be  his  doctrine^  to  call  jour  croun  in  questioiit 
and  to  steal  the  hevts  of  your  M*  subgects  from  your  obedi- 
eace»  and  to  that  effect  charged  this  day,  as  we  are  credibly 
infoimed;  3ret»  notwithstanding,  being  bound  and  obliged  of 
j^  Christian  duety,  whereby  we  oi^ht  to  i^oaifie  God,  lo 
giveing  jEaithfull  Testimony  to  his  Truth ;  and  of  that  debt- 
full  obedience,  wherby  every  cme  of  us  is  bound  to  your  H. 
in  particular.  We  Bjcctob,  Deans  of  Faculties,  professors. 
Regents,  and  masters,  within  the  unirersity  of  Sainct  Andrewes^ 
comreened  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  after  calling  upon  his 
name^  hanre  thought  it  meet,  to  send  furth  this  our  testimraj, 
be  our  commissioners  Appointed  for.  that  effect  Mr  Bobert 
Bruce,  Mr  Robert  Wilkie  *,  to  your  M»  axid  H.  council,  wher- 
by we  will  most  HumUy  orare,  that  }touv  .M  &  H.  council 
be  fully  porswaded  and  out  of  doubt.  That  whatsomever 
is  laid  ta  our  Brothers  charge,  so  long  as  be  ooeq>yed  the 
chair  of  verity,  and  place  in  schools  withm  this  city,  as  it  ia 
False  and  Fained  of  it  sc^  so  it  is  only  Forged  of  the  Devil 
and  has  instruments,  to  bring  die  Faithful  sarvants  of  God  in 
Contempt  and  Hatred  of  then*  supreme  Magiitrat,  q^^  God 
forbid.  For  as  we  wer  continnal  and  diligent  Audit<nrs  of 
'his  Doctrine ;  so  we  bear  him  fiuthfiil  record  kt  God,  and  in 
conscience,  that  we  heard  nothing  out  of  his  mouth,  neither 
in  doctrine  nor  application,  which  tended  not  directly  to  the 
Glory  of  God,  to  the  estabtishmcpt  of  your  M.  croun,  and  to 
every  one  of  our  particular  comforts  and  edificattqn.  And 
whensoever  the  oceanon  offisred  it  arif  in  ^^eeial,  to  qpeak 
of  your  M»  In  God  tfnd  in  CGoscieooe  as  we  have  saidy.  we 
beard  him  never  but  in  Great  Zeal,  and  Earnest  Fnfew 

*  In  the  accMDpts  of  the  university  for  the  year  1583,  li  the  folfowing 
ankle  eriHwkerge:  ""It.  >i.Ub.  dat  M.  Reb-  WiO^CotMUfMiiaUmTth 
jafiaiW^B|.ABai«9M#lii%*'  .    ^  f^ 
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reccnninend  your  M,  estate,  into  his  protection;  exorting 

alwajTB  all  mannef  of  subjects,  to  acknowledge  their  obedience 

even  to  ye  meanest  magistrats,  your  H.  subjects ;  as  bearing 

a  portion  of  that  Image,  for  which  they  are  called  Gods  on 

eartiu      Therfor  we  most  Humbly,  in  idT  Reverence,  wold 

crave  of  your  M.  &  H.  Counsel,  not  to  be  slandered  or  ofiend- 

ed,  in  this  Incident ;   for  as  its  olle  of  the  proper  effects  o 

the  word  of  God,  so  its  the  ordinary  tray,  whereby  God  brings 

about  his  oun  work  to  the  Glory  df -his  ocui  name,  to  the 

<:onifort  of  the  Gddly,  and  to  the  closing  of  the  blasphemoua 

inouths  of  the  supppsts  of  Sathan,  who  are  not  ashamed  In  so 

manifest  a  light,  so  horribly  to  lye  upon  the  Servant  of  God* 

and  for  verification  hereof  we  have  subscribed '  thire  presaiits, 

with  our  Hands,  and  have  ordaned  our  seal  to  be  affixed 

diereto*    At  Saint  Andrews  the  8  day  of  February.  1584.' 

Mr  James  Wilkie  Rectdr 
Mr  James  Martine  Dean  of  Faculty 
Mr  John  Robertson  Professor  of  Theotogy 
Mr  James  Melvil  Professor  of  Tneology 
^      '"    Mr  llVilliamWallat  Professor  of^theMatheniaticks 

-■        ..  •  «  ... 

Mr  Robert  Bruce  Mr  krcUbald  Moncreif 

Mr  Thomas  Buchanan  Mr  Walter  Abercrummie 

Mr  Robert  Inscho  Mr  David  BIyth 

■   Mr  David  Monjrpennie  Mr  Mark  Ker 

Mr  Robert  Wilkie  Mr  Gawin  Borthwick 

Mr  William  Marche  Mr  John  Lickprevik' 

Mr  WilKam  Cranston  Mr  Andrew  lngli$ 

Mr  J^mea  Robertson  '         Mr  David  Inglis 

"  Mr  John  CilMcleucb  Mr  Wiffiam  Murrey 

Mr  John  Malcottib  Mr  James  Alton     . 

^  iHt  And  Duncan  Mr  Hector  Monro 

^ '  Mr  David  Martme  Mr  Jamles  Bennet 
Mr  John  Rutherfoord 

(Caid.  III.  pp.  S04— 906-  Wodrow>  Life  ei  Andrew 

MelvOle,  MS&  vd.  14.  Bibl.  Coll.  Olasg.) 
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Apud  Halieruldhous  xviii*'  fe'^**' 

Anno  etc.  lxxx^*'J<>. 

Sederunt* 

Colkuis  ergadie  ccmries 
Jacobus  ctme*  de  arrane 
daiiid  oom^  de  awifiird 
Joanpea  oemet  de  Monfbroift 
Joamies  comes  de  BKnrtoun 
Jaeobua  coupes  de  gtencairtie 
Jjaoabos  d0»  de  down 

Comendatarios  de  Cubros 
Caprbiteim 

Murdocaimy 

Prior  de  Mttntybr 

Segy 

M'  of  requeialia. 

Foisan^ekle  aa  maisfeer  andra  mSuite  jram 
^^ht^^^a^  of  ye  new  cdledge  of  Sanctaddroig  Beu^ 

calUt  bcfoir  the  kmgia  loaiortie  ai^ 
'liis  secreit  couneaie^  Ai^dhe  comperaod  peEspoalie  wet  uupmit 
▼poun  certa^e  thiQj|is  iaid  to  his  charge  spckkin  be  bin  in  fais 
aermon  maid  in  ye  lurk  of  Sanctandrois  ypouii  tb0  dajof 
Januar  h»t  bypastt  offeoaiue  and  sklandenoua  to  ye  fcii^  pa- 
iestie»  Eftir  sindrie  alledgeances  maidbis  yf  said  M'  aodro 
for  declyning  of  ye  judgement  and  protestatioma  teodiog  to 
ye  same  effect.  At  last  being  inquirit  gif  a  yinistgr  apeSdng 
in  pulpett  that  qlk  salbe  ^ledgit  to  be,trea60im  audit  to  be 
tryit  yairfoir  befbir  ye  king  in  ye  first  instance  or  not,  Aomerit 
yat  altho^  ye  speiche  wer^edgit  to  be  treasoiin  sit  ye  tiyeJl 
in  ye  first  instanpe  aught  not  to  be  befoir  ye  king  bot  befoir 
ye  kirkji  Q^upon  his  hienes  and  his  secreit  counsale,  findis  jat 
bis  hienes  and  n^t  ye  kirk  is  Judge  in  ye  first  ifftance  incaitf- 
m  of  tressoun  q^sumeuirj^  And  in  respect  of  yf  spiid  vw0 
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androis  proceidingin  and  behaveo>^  sa  oft  declynihg  liis  maies- 
teis  judgment  And  Sua  refuising  td  acknauledge  his  hienes 
royall  estait  and  afietie.  As  aUua  to  obiect  aganis  ye  witnessis 
sumond  for  the  tryell  of  ye  said  mater,  Clamyng  to  ye  priui- 
ledge  of  certane  actis  of  parliament  and  secreit  comisale  con- 
cerning ye  iurisdictioun  of  ye  kirk  Quhilkis  being  producit  red 
and  considerit  wer  fund  to  contene  na  sic  primkdge  nor  li-^ 
b^rtie  grantit  to  ye  kirks  to  cognosce  in  materis  of  tressoun  in 
thje  first  instance  as  wes  alle^  be  him  Ansuering  alsoa  maist 
pToudlie  irreuerentiie  and  contemptuouslie  that  ye  lawis  of 
God  w'  ye  lawis  and  practik  obseruit  within  yis  cuntrie  were 
peruertit   and  not  obseruit  in  this  cais.  And  last  yat  he 
had  spokin  all  yat  he  had  to  say  adh^rand  to  his  former  pro* 
testationis  His  maiestie  w^  auise  of  ye  saidis  lordis  of  his  se- 
creit counsale  In  yir  respectis  declaris  ye  said  maister  andro 
to  be  worthie  to  be  oomittit  to  ward  in  his.  hienes  outell  of 
blaknes  and  forder  pvneist  in  his  persoun  and  gudis  lit  his  hie- 
nes will,  Thairfoir  ordanis  Lres  to  be  direct  to  ye  mas'  of 
counsale  or  vther  ofBcear  of  armes  To  pas  and  in  his  hienes 
Kame  and  auctie  Comand  and  charge  ye  said  maister  andro 
meluille,  To  pas  and  entir  his  pel^goun  in  ward  w^in  ye  said 
castell  of  blaknes,  Thairiii  to  remane  vpoun  his  awin  expensi» 
during  his  hienes  will  And  ay  and  quhill  he  be  fred  be  his  na- 
•  iestie  within  ten  houris  naxteftir  he  be  chargit  y'to  mder  the 
pane  of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  him  to  ye  home,  mid  gif  he 
failze  y'^in  ye  saidis  ten  houris  being  bypest  to  denuce  him  his 
maiesteis  rebdl  and  put  him  to  ye  home.  And  to  escheit  and 
inbring  etc.  And  that  ane  L'^  be  direct  for  his  ressait  in  ward^ 
w^in  ye  said  castell.    (Record  of  Privy  Conncil.) 

Note  DD.  p«  349. 

Presentation  of  the  principalitie  of  ye  new  College  of  S^ 
And.  To  M'  Johne  Robertsoun. 

Ure  soverane  lord  ordanis  ane  Ire  to  be  maid  vnder  the  prev 
vie  seall  bering  yt  forsamekle  as  his  mat^^^  being  surelie  in- 
formite  of  tbo  depairtiog  out  of  the  reafane  of  Mr  Andro  Mel- 
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▼6n  principall  of  ye  new  CoUeige  callit  the  pedtfgoge  m  Sanct- 
dndrois  and  of  6ne  number  ^  irtaisteris  &  regenffs  yairof  qufi^ 
ties  pasidt  out  of  this  realme  dndl  m  ane  maner  laifl  je  saicf 
Collsdge  vdad  &  dis8<dat  of  all  lalrning  doctrene  and  instruc- 
tloun  to  ye  gtite  j^iudice  of  ye  schoillis  and  decay  of  gud  Ir^d 
w^in  this  realme  and  his  ma^^*  beinge  of  gud  mynd  &  dispddi- 
tione  to  fortefie  mentene  &  aduance  ye  curs  of  laiming  incresa 
of  gud  letters  and  vertew  w^in  the  realme  and  speciallie  to  sie 
ye  said  CoUaige  and  pedagoge  restorit  redintegrat  and  resta- 
blisit  in  godlie  (m)  and  excrceiss  yairof  Thairfoir  and  for  ye 
effect  foirsaid  his  ma^^*^  hes  w^  ye  aduyse  of  ye  lord  and  coir- 
salK  (fk)  Patrik  bisch6pe  of  Sanctandrouz  quhois  {)dice8sors 
foundit  k  erectit  ye  said  Coflaige  to  place  qualefeit  &l  laimit 
men  to  be  masteris  yair&i.  And  specialie  Mr  Jofine  robert- 
soune  quho  is  remanent  and  actuall  maist^  of  auld  to  be  prin- 
cipall Mr  yairof  to  ndmifiat  present  and  admit  Bmrsaris  and 
pur  scoillars  yairin  to  tak  ordor  for  ye  r^ntis  fruttis  dewtets 
profeittis  emolumentts  <Jf  the  said  Collaige  of  ye  cr^ie  &  2eif 
of  God  Jai  v^  fourscoir  four  zeirfs  And  sic  lyk  zeirHe  m  tyme 
cuminge  And  to  appoint  sik  personis  as  yai  pliss  for  yef  ingad- 
ering  and  inbringinge  of  the  saidis  rentis  and  fVukis  for  sus- 
tentat**ne  of  the  sdids  M***  regents  and  bursars  for  instructing 
of  ze  youtheheid  in  gude  literature  and  science  and  to  do  all  & 
sundrie  thingis  y*  belaA^  to  the  ry*  and  dew  administracione  of 
the  said  Collaige  firm  &  stabill  balding  q^sumever  the  saTd 
bischope  shall  do  yairin  anent  ye  premissis.  Ordaninge  tic 
lordis  of  o**  secreit  counseill  k  session  to  direct  Ires  of  faonmig 
vpone  ane  supt"  chairge  of  teri  dayis  alanerlie  at  ye  instantre  df 
The  said  bischope  Mr  Johne  robertsoime  and  sik  vders  as  saill 
be  appointit  be  yam  for  ye  inbnnging  of  ye  saidis  rentis  of  ye 
crope  k  zeir  of  God  foirsaid  and  siclyk  zeirlie  in  t3rme  cuming 
to  the  effect  abouwritteii  discharging  be  yir  pnts  d!  trders 
economus  intrometters  factors  or  vdir  personis  q^saeuer  tittiM 
gift  or  licence  of  fiictorie  preceding  ye  dait  of  yir  pnts  to  intromet 
or  Vplifl  ony  df  ye  fVuits  rentis  profits  k  emolumetis  of  ye  said 
Collaige  in  maner  abonwriten  y'  ye  tenantfs  taxmen  fewars 
farmoners  and  parochinars  of  the  khrkts  and  landis  annexit  tti. 
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die  8flf4  CdlM^  redflelie  was^  obay  and  raak  thankfull  pay- 
met  of  ye  saiid  rentis  of  ye  said  crop  &  zeir  of  God  to  yam. 
yair  £ict6rg  ai^  servitors  alanerlie  and  y^  ye  said  Ire  be  ex- 
tendit  ^c. .  Subscriuit  at  holyrudhoiis  ye  xxvi  day  of  febrtmr 
AmM)  dni  1584«  yeiris.  (Register  of  Ptesentations  to  Benefices. 
Fol.  II.  f.  124i) 

Note  tfe.  pp.  361,  3^3. 

Act  vwirdin^  Roycd  Charges  to  Melvillei — At  Halytud* 
Mr  Andrew  Melvil.  house  the  26  day  of  May  the  year  of  God 
.1586  years,  the  Kings  Maj.  and  Lords  of  Secret  Council  hav- 
.ing  consideration  of  the  disordered  estate  of  the  Universitie  of 
S^  Andrews^  occasioned  for  the  most  part  be  the  Dissention 
and  DiFersstie  betwixt  Patrick  J^whop  of  S'  Andrews,  and  M'* 
Andrew  and  James  MetviUs  Matters  of  the  New  CbUedge 
witliin  the  saaie,  their  favourers  and  adherents,  to  the  great 
alaad^r  of  the  Kirk,  Dtvisbn  of  the  said  Universitie,  and  de- 
caying of  Learning,  and  ali  virtuous  exercise  within  the  sdme, 
speciallie  of  theologie,  whereof  the  said  New  CoUedge  was 
^pointed  to  have  been  a  seminarie  within  this  Reahne,  albeit 
.be  occastOB  of  the  said  Diversitie  and  variance,  the  ordinar 
profession  thereof  has  been  discondnued  thir  two  years  bygane 
to  the  great  enceuragment  of  the  adversars  of  the  true  and 
Christian  ^Religjon,  dnd  allurement  of  a  gte^  number  of  Jesuiti 
within  the  reahne  for  the  eversion  thereof,  and  the  erection 
.again  of  A^i<^liristian  p^Mstrie,  ccmdemned  be  God,  and  be 
fm  HleaeaB  I^wes,  for  repressing  of  whose  praetk^S;  and  con- 
tinuing of  the.  £^erQSie  of  Thoc^ogiei  within  the  said  Umver- 
aitie  in  the  mean  time,  his  H*  with  advice  foresaid,  ordeans  the 
aaid  Mr  Andrew  to  pass  imniediat^e  to  Angus^  Mems,  Perth, 
and  ol^er  parts  of  the  North,  where  he  may  unden^tand  aaie 
of  the  saids  Jesuites  to  be,  to  conferr  with  them,  and  travel! 
«o  far  as  iip^.  him  lyes  to  reduce  them  to  the  true  and  Christian 
fidigion  presently  professed  and  acknowledged  be  his  Mig*. 
and  ibis  whole  reahne,  and  in  case  he  shall  find  them  obstinate, 
to  delate  them  to  his  M^j.  and  his  Secret  Council  to  be  tane 
49rder  with  ag^ordiiig  to  his  H.  Laweaand  Acts- of  Parliament, 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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endmring  the  which  time  and  tray^  his  Hieneas  hit  diflpaiaed, 
and  be  the  tenour  hereof  diapenses  with  his  ordinarie  proCei- 
sum,  and  exercise  within  the  said  New  Colledge,  and  i^potntt 
the  same  to  vatke  untill  his  returning,  Commanding  in  the 
mean  time  die  said  M^  James  to  attend  upon  his  own  place 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  and 
teaching,  as  he  will  answer  to  God  and  his  H.  and  to  the  In- 
tent, that  the  said  exercise  of  Tlieologie  may  be  continued 
widiin  that  Universitie,  his  Hieness  with  advice  forsaid  ordeans 
aad  commands  the  said  Bishop  to  teach  weeklie  two  Lessons 
of  Theologie  within  S*  Salvators  CoUedge  one  iq>on  Tuesday, 
and  another  jxpaa  Thursday  everie  week,  beginning  upon  the 
first  tuisday  of  Junie  next,  and  so  continuing  ay  and  while  his 
Bfaj.  tidLe  further  order  tfa«reaaent  and  that  but  prejudice  of 
his  ordinar  preadiing  unto  a  partictdar  flock  whereunto  he  is 
astricted  be  the  late  Conference,  and  that  Letters  be  directed 
hereupon  if  need  be,  charging  everie  one  of  the  said  p^Booi 
to  do  aocordin^y  as  they  will  answer  to  his  Maj.  upon  their 
obedience  at  dieir  uttermost  charge  and  perrtl. 

Extractum  ex  Libris  Adorum  Secreti  Concilii  per  me 
Joannem  Andro  Clericum  D^utatum  ejusibm  sub  meig  sigM 
ic  sub8crq>tione  manuahbtts. 

Joannes  Andto. 

<Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Rob.  IH.  6. 17.  p.  S19.) 

The  iUlowmg  eharge  taken  ftom  Calderwood,  iv.  8.  is  CQ^ 
rected  by  aaolher  copy  idiich  Wodrow  has  inMrted  in  Ui 
Life  of  Andrew  MehiHe.  MS8.  vol.  14.  BM.  Col.  Glasg. 

Principall  and  MaatOTs  of  «he  new  Ci^edge,  we  greet  yeb 
well.  For  as  much  as  we  are  ii^MPmed  certainly,  That  apoh 
tiM  Sundays,  you  assemble  ta  your  seb«a,  a  number  both  ef 
burgh  and  ImmA,  and  preadies  to  them  m  the  Englirii  Tongue, 
and  mveigh  agamst  the  la«a  Agreement,  q<^i>  by  the  advice  tf 
^  G.  Assembly,  was  appointed  for  the  Quietnes  of  the  Knk 
and  Reahn ;  q'by  great  incotiTemencys  may  ensue :  ipeds% 
the  Division  of  the  membevs  of  tiie  university,  GenUmen  M 
Burgesses^  who  by  y(  amma  are  abstracted  from  their  panl) 
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kwk'imd  pastcirfl  there;  We  wifling  diat  no  such  oecasion 
^nld  ensue,  and  for  the;  wellfare  and  quietnes  of  ^e  Toun 
and  kirk  there  have  By  thir  presents  tho^  Qooc(,*That  ye  cjon- 
tean  yourselves  withm  the  Bounds  of  your  own  vocation  & 
calling,  and  in  mtch  l«)guages  as  ye  profess  for  the  Instruc- 
tion c^the  youth  and  that  in  no  wtse  ye  attempt  Dtkitrine  in 
English  to  ye  people  of  the  parish,  we  gate  oui*  Ciknmand- 
ment  to  Mr  Andreci  Melvil  returning  to  this  CoUedg^^  that  he 
should  not  in  any  sort  preach  to  the  people ;  wherein  $f  either 
ye  or  he  contineu  we  will  take  farther  order  in  time  coming, 
that  our  appohxtment  be  not  so  liglitly  regarded.  Hius  we  com- 
mitt  Jrou  to  God,  From  Hallyroodhous  the  4.  of  Feb.  1586. 

James  Rfix." 

Note.FF.p.aW*. 
(ffMeMUs  poem  om  ih€  CoronaUon  of  Queen  Amte  ofDeu' 
marh^TOne  tide  of  &ii  poem  it  <<  STE^ANIXKION.  AA  Scotiae 
Regem,  habitvm  in  Coronatione  Reginae.  17.  Maij  1590.  Per 
Antevn  Mduimmu  PrO^  16.  IS.  lusdtia  sti^ilit  thronum 
Etgis.  Edinbvrgi  Exavdebat  EobertvB  Walde  graue  An.  Dom. 
ilMi  Oam  priuitegio  Regali.*'  45to.  ive  leaves.  Hie  poem  iis 
r^uMished  in  Ddkia  Poetarwn  Scot&ruM^  torn.  ii.  pp.  71-*.76. 
On  tbe  bftck  of  die  iitle-*page  of  the  origin^  edition  are  the 
following  lines,  in  which  the  author  apologizes  for  ijie  haste 
with  which  the  poeoa  was  composed  and  published,  and  in- 
geniously alludes  to  the  late  voyage  of  the  royal  bridegroom. 

Ad  Begem. 

Quod  feci  dixiqife  too,  Rex  incljrte,  iussu,  * 

Ecce  lubes  voHtel  docta  per  ora  virum. 
Justisti  quod  here,  ego  hodie :  eras  ibit  in  orbem : 

Et  prop^trtum  adeo  prsecipitabis  opus  ? 
Prascipita.  per  me  ire  licet  quo  authore  volasti 

Trans  mare.  Sors  eadem  fors  erit :  vrget  amor. 

James  must  have  been  pleased  with  l9ie  conceit  expressed 
in  the  two  conehidfng  lines,  and  with  the  following  address  in 

Hh2 
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ibe  {K>em  itself^  which  pays  a  flattering  complia»ent  to  hit 
gallantry  in  braving  the  winter  sea,  and  to,  (what  he  waa  na 
less  proud  of)  his  poetical  achievements  r 

Ferguso  generate,  poli  certissima  prolet , 
Quot  reges  tulit  olim  orbis,  quot  regna  Britammfl^ 
Tot  regnig  augende  hsres,  tot  regibus.ortef 
Tot  feges  geniture  olim  fcelicibiw  astns, 
Letus  in  optatae  saofftis  amplexibua  Annaei 
Anns,  cuius  amor  te  tot  vada  ceni|a  oieopuii. 
Tot  scopulos,  tot  praeruptas  saiui  ardiia  nipea, 
Tantam  Hyemem,  tot  fceta  fens  et  inhospita  te«|Qa 
Raptauit,  gelidisque  morantem  distulit  oris, 
Quam  procul  a  patria,  ac  populo  regnisque  r^e^ 
Tarn  proprior  Phcebo,  Musis  hiceiA  annuo  noatris, 
DiuB  canimos  decus  omne  tutun,  decos  omne  toonin^ 
&ex  lACOBEy  decus  Musarum  et  ApoBinis  ingaia; 

,  .  The  theme  of  the  Stephaniskion  is  the  ri^  govemment  of 
a  kingdom.  After  a  descriptioii  of  die  cares  iHiidi  envmrn  a 
CI  own,  and  the  small  number  of  those  who  have  swayed  Ae 
sceptre  with  credit  to  themselves  and' benefit  to  their  peof^ 
whose,  names,  according  to.  the,  saying  of  an  Asiatic  moBVcfa, 

Unil  omnes  inscribi  uno  posse  annulo,  et  unk 
Indudi  gemma,  fnhrum  quae  divi(St  auruni ; 

Hie  poet  inquires  into  the  causes  whick  incite  m&k  to  cdvet 
this  dangerous  eminence, — tile  becret  impulse  of  nature,  the 
innate  desire  of  distinction,  consciouipess  of  talents  or  of  birth, 
thirst  for  personal  glory  or  family  aggrandizement,  patriodam, 
and  that  more  exalted  and  sacred  flame  which  seeks,  by  the 
faithful  administration  of  a  terrestrial  kingdom,  to  obtab  a 
celestial,  and  unfading  crown. 

Vis  arcana  naturae,  et  conscia  fati 
Semina: 

IrCvataltalaboroB  ' 


i 
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Oloiria,  celsf  animi  pennis  sublimibiifi  apta. 

Quid  studium  humani  generfs?  quid  yiuida  virtus  * 

-    '  Ignaufl^  impatiens  vmbree  atque  ignob^s  oti  ? 
»♦'•#        #        ««*        *        *        * 

Et  prsedulcfe  decus  patris :  populique  Patramque> 
Vel  hdio  quaer^nda  salus,  per  mille  pericla,    - 
"    -      '  MiHe  neces,  et  morte  ipsa  quod  durius  usquam  est  ? 
'  Quo  petrie  tioi^  raptet  amor  coelestis^  &  aulas 
^tl^ite,  setema  regem  quae  luce  coronat  ? 

The  pHnce  described  is  of  course  a  patriot  king ;  but  die 
ikitftor  does  not  maintain,  as  archbishop  Adamson  had  laccuJeA 
fum,  tiiat  popular  election  is  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  kh 
vesting  a  prince  wMi*  the  sceptre : 

Seu  lectus  magno  e  populo,  seu  natus  avito 

In  solio,  vel  lege  nora,  vel  more  vetusto,  ' 

Sortitus  sceptrique  deou9  regniqtie  coroman^/     * 

He  does  not  touch  die  harsh  string  ot  resistance  to  rul- 
ers who  tibase  their  power,  but  he  strongly  reprobates,  and 
condemns  to  the  Stygian  lake  whence  it  ascended,  the  peste- 
l^ptial  principle,  that  kings  are  bom  for  themselves,  and  that 
their  wUl  is  their  law : 

Stat  regi,  ut  regni  Domino,  pro  lege^oluntas : ' 
Tdia  dicta  vomit  dkis  e  faudbus  Oreus. 

Est  pecmsy  eat  p^r  pecude,  est  fera  beUua»  soii 
Qm  ailM  ae  natum  crc^t  <  qui  non  nisi  in  ipso 
.Co^tat  imperii|m  imperio :  qui  denique  secum 
Noa  patat  ipse  datum  aedvibus,  at  sibi  civaa* 

The  marriage  of  James,  widi  its  attendant  solenmides,  was 
celebrated  by  other  poets  besides  Melville.  Among  these 
w€t»  HincQtoa  BoUidc,  (Dditis  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  8SS.)  and 
AdriiR  D«a^Ht    SDe  AvguttiAimo  Jmotl^i  6..  Scot«nmi 
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Regis,  &  Aim»*-eoii)iigi0 :  IS.  CalewL  Stptendb*  1589  in 
Dania  cetebrato  : — l^^halamivm  Ad  eamdem  Annam,  Seren- 
issimam  Soptorum  Begmam.  Hercule  RoUoco  Scoto  auctore. 
Edinburgi  Excudebat  Henricvs  Charteris.  1589."  Tea  leaves 
in  4to. .  *^  SdpN^^mtpta  lladr.  Dammaiiif  A  Bistervdd  Gran- 
davensis  —  !^diiibi%rgi  Excydebat  Robertvfi  WaUehgnyue  An. 
Doqi.  1590."  I  in  fours.  This  last  caUectioo  consisU  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  poem ,  pi^  the  marriage,  and  of  l^tji)  poenyi  on  the 
storm  which  drove  the  Queen  to  Norway,  the  Ki^g*»  ypjage^ 
the  coronation,  and  the  public  entrance  into  Edii^burgh.  Pre- 
AyteditQi  the  work  ^«e  encomiastic  verses  by  Melville  in  Liilin, 
s|»d  by  Robert  P<)ot  in  Latin  and  Gceelu  Damman  gives  a 
p^etkial  description  ci  the  carempny  of  the  Coronation,  in  the^ 
course  of  which  he  praises  the  sermon  preached  by  Galloway^ 
fnd  especially  the  prayer  offered  up  by  Bruce. 

Conticuere  iterum,  versisque  ad  l^acra  Ministris, 
Brapfais  assurgil,  vir  nobflisy  inque  togfiti 
Classe  Ministerij  nullo  pietatis  &  sequi 
Laudibus  inf^or,  preqbns  SolemEBa  Sanctis 
Comm^ndare  Deo,  Christumque  in  vota  vooire 
,    J  InoipH,  ^  prudens  animii  Unguaeque  disertus« 

He  gives  the  following  Mattering  account  of  ^e  pail;  whicl^ 
Melville  acted  in  the  solemnity : 

A^tisoniiT Stat  pfiusa  tiibis:  atreqpitiisqt^  silesctt 
Gaudia  testantis  populi :  quum  deniqi|Q  surgt^ 
Nobilis  eioquio,  doctrinaque  inclytus  ouni, 
IMvini  fAipritiii^ :  qui  multus  ApplMiaa  flittni» 
Antra  ro^is^  vioikqne,  et  atelM  faeia  e^rytaUm, 
LympiMe  ubi  Ihnpidulo  tr^idant  pede^  iit»  feequaiitat, 
M^nusy  givndiqae  ad  R^em  canpii|e  fiitur 
Ausonio,  monitisque  docet  prudentibus  lurtem 
.finperi^ 

:.  Il  ajpt>ei»r&ISrom  Bammaii's  account,  dial  MMviUepraooiuie- 
gi  hii  potm.  hnwudiAlaiy  iftf  tfM  cmwa  was  fUtifi  an  d^ 
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Qoeen^s  heaA^  and  not  before  that  ceremony  was  performed, 

aa  I  have  stated  in  the  text  on  the  authority  of  James  Melville. 

— *-r>anHnan  was  not  a  Dane,  as  is  commonly  suj^fKised,    He 

waa  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  and  had  taught  Huma- 

nky  m  that  dty.  (Anton.  Sanderus>  De  Gandavensibvs  Erudit. 

Fama  Claris,  p.  18.  Antw.  1624.)     Sanderus  says  he  went  tp 

Scotland  at  the  invitation  of  Buchanan.    *^  Tandem  a  Georgio 

Buchanano  ad  Nobilem  iuventutem  politissimis  litteris  imbuen- 

dam  accertitus  in  Scotiam  fait.'*    Others  say  that  he  came  to 

Scotland  in  the  retinue  of  queen  Anne.    He  afterwards  taught 

for  some  years  as  professor  of  Humanity  in  the  College  of 

Edinburgh,  and  acted  as  Resident  of  the  States  General  at  the 

court  of  Scotland.  (Crawfurd's  Hist  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

flpiat.  Ecdes.  andThedog.  pp.  35—8.  Amst.  1704.) 

Note  GG.  p.  402. 

Of  painmage  and  popular  dedion^-^^*  Ordinarie  vocation 
consisteth  in  Election,  Examination,  and  Admissicm. — It  ap- 
pertaineth  to  the  people,  wc^  to  every  severall  Congregation  to 
elect  their  Minister. — For  altogether  this  is  to  be  avoided,  that 
any  man  be  violently  intruded  or  thrust  in  upon  any  congre- 
gation. But  this  libertie  with  all  care  must  be  reserved  to 
every  severall  Church,  to  have  their  votes  and  suffirages  in 
election  of  their  ministers."  (First  Book  of  Discipline,  Head  iv.) 
*^  Electibn  is  the  chosing  out  of  a  person,  or  persons,  most  able, ' 
$o  |he  office  that  vakei,  by  the  judgement  of  the  Eldershipi 
and  consent  of  the  Congregation,  to  which  shall  be  the  person, 
or  persons  appointed. — So  that  none  be  intrused  upon  any 
Congregation,  either  by  the  Prince,  or  any  inferiour  person, 
widiout  lawfull  election,  and  the  consent  of  the  people  over 
wluMa  the  pcnon  is  placed,  as  the  practice  ai  the  Apostolical' 
and  Primitive  Kirk,  and  good  order  craves.  And  because 
this  order,  which  Gods  word  oraves,  cannot  stand  with  patron- 
ages and  presentation  to  benefices  used  in  the  Popes  kirk,  we 
desire  all  them  that  trueiy  feare  Grod,  earnestly  to  consider, 
that  for  as.  much  as  the  names  of  patronages  and  benefices  to- 
gether wbh  die  eiett  thereof  hare  flawed  firom  the  Pope  ^ 
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corruption  of  die  Canon  law  onoly,  in  so  fan  as  ifcereb^r  any 
person  was  mtmsed  or  placed  over  kirkes  having  Curam  ani-, 
marum.  And  for  as  much  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hath 
no  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  but  is  csntnrj  to  thp  same 
and  to  the  said  liberty  of  Election,  they  ought  not  now  to  have 
place  in  this  light  of  Reformation."  (Second  Book  of  Discipliiie, 
Chap.  3.  aod  12.) 

At  the  first  G^deral  AsaevMj  ^  the  kirk  appointit  ye  elec<r 
tioun  of  the  niimster,  Elders  and  deacons  to  be  in  the  pvbtiok 
Kirk,  and  the  premonition  to  be  vpon  the  sonday  preceidiiig 
the  day  of  tlie  Electioun."  (Buikof  Univ.  If  irk,  p.  2.)  In  June 
1562,  it  was  concluded,  *^  toiching  pertones  to  be  nominat  to 
Kirks,  that  none  be  admitted  without  nominatioa  of  the  people, 
and  dew  examinatioQ  and  admittion  o^  the  Supeiintendeot.** 
(Keith,  513.)  An  act  of  Assembly,  April  1582,  for  correcting 
disorders  produced  by  ambition,  covetousness,  and  indirect 
dealing  in  entering  to  the  ministry,  concludes  thus,  ^*  this  act 
no  wayes  to  be  prejudicial!  to  laick  patrones  and  y^  preseata^ 
tiouns,  vnto  ye  tyme  ye  lawes  be  reformed  ^ccm4mg  to  the 
word  of  God."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £.  123,  b«)  0&  the.  mlh 
nexation  of  the  temporalities  o£  the  bishoprics  to  the  crown, 
tiie  patronages  connected  with  them  were  disposed  of  to  dif- 
ferent noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  General  Assembly,  in 
August  1588,  petitioned  his  Majesty  against  this ;  *^  inhibiting 
in  ye  meantyme  all  commissioners  aad  presbyteries  y'  they  in 
no  wayes  give  collatioun  or  admnsioon  to  any  persons  presQiatife 
be  ye  saids  new  patrons  as  is  above  speit  (specified)  onto  ye  nixt 
general  assemblie  of  ye  Kirk.^  (lb.  'f.  15S,  a.)  Amoag  the 
articles  of  an  overture  apppoved  by  the  Aasenibly,  in  May 
1596,  was  the  following :  ^^  Thridlie  beouise  be  preAentatiouns 
many  forciblie  are  thrust  in  ye  ministrie  and  vpoua  oaigi^gar 
tiouns  y^  utteris  y^aAer  they  were  not  calHt  be  God,  it  waki 
he  provydit  y^  none  ^k  presentatioons  to  benefices  without 
advyce  of  ye  pred>yttrie  within  y^  bounds  q'of  phfie  (sic)  lyis, 
and  if  any  doe  in  ye  contrair  diey  to  be  r^eliit  as  rei  am- 
bitus." (lb.  178,  a.) 

8uch  was  the  law  of  the  church.    The  practice  ai^>e«rs  M 
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hate  t^led  tomewhat  in  diSerent  places.  Siwuetimes  the  Ge* 
neral  Asisen^ly  or  the  pre6b3rtery  of  the  bounds  nominated  or 
recommeiided  a  minister,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  the 
des^e  of  the  session  or  congregation.  In  some  instances  tlie 
election  was  by  the  session,  or  by  the  session  and  principal  per-* 
sons  of  the  parish,  and  in  others  by  the  votes  of  the  congregation 
at  krge.  Sometimes  the  congregation  elected  the  individual 
themselves;  at  other  t^es  they  nominated  electors  from  among 
themselves;  aand  at  other  times  they  referred  the  choice  to  the 
preei»ytery.  But  in  whatever  way  this  was  conducted,  the  gene« 
ral  e«isen|  of  liie  peo^  was  considered  as  requisite  before  pro<* 
eeeding  to  admission,  and  ^e  church  courts  exerted  themselvea 
in  obtaining  the^resentsdoii  fin*  the  perscm  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  pamh.  Cki  the  iq)|>okitment  of  a  second  minister  to  the 
town  and'parii^  of  Haddington^  the  presbytery  claimed  the 
right  of  nomination,  but  Mr  James  Carmichael  having  pro* 
duced  and  read  the  act  of  Assembly  1562,  they  relinquished 
theit  claim.  (Riicmtd  of  Presl^tery  oi  Haddington,  August 
15.  1601.)-^The  £[^owing  is  the  accoimt  of  the  election  of 
fM^H  Bruce  to  be  mini^^r  of  St  Andrews  : 

/*  Die  x%i^  mensis  Maii  anno  Lxxxix*^.  s 
The  q^^  day  being  ^>^ointit  to  ye  electioun  of  ane  minister 
and  ftdlow  laborarw'  M  Robert  Wilkie  minister  in  ye  func- 
tioun  of  ye  iinnistrie  in  yis  c<mgregation,  fur^  of  ye  nyne  per* 
sonis  efter  spectfyt  viz.  nomkiat  be  ye  town  vniversite  &  ]andi> 
ward  parocheimris  to  witt  Mf*  Robert  Bruce,  Jh(»a«  Caulde 
deuche  W*°  MiHrche.  nommated  be  ye  town,  M^^  J<^ne  Malr 
com  akK  monipenny  &  M  Jhcm  Audbinldc,  nommat  be  ye 
universite  ;  and  M^*  Nichol  Dalgl«i  Jhone  Dauidsoun  Si  Bo^ 
bart  Dury,  n<miinat  be  ye  gentill  men  &  paroshenaris  upon 
land.  Compelit  ane  ry^  hono"  man  James  Lermouth  of  Darsy 
provest  of  S^  And?*  M  Wm  Russel  bailze  Thomas  Lentroun 
&  Pa^k  Gutherie  coimmsrioners  ior  ye  town  &  Patrik  Bonv 
kill  ye  common  d^rk  M  James  Wilkie  recto^  of  ye  universitei 
M  David  monypenny  deane  of  fbcultie,  M  Andrew  MeluiU 
Mr  principall  of  y«  new  College,  and  M  W«»  Cranstoun  maipr 
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ter  in  ye  auld  cdlege  coimniMiMicrii  for  ym  iMod  muTeraite^ 
and  hon"  men  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Etoi^ili  kny^  James 
Wod  of  Lambeletham,  James  Hay  chalmerlane  o£  ye  prime 
of  St  Aa^^^  Patrik  Dudingstoun  portioner  of  Kincapill,  An* 
drew  Wod  of  Stray^wethy  &  M  Alex  Jnden  of ,fo^ddy  grein 
commissionaris  for  ye  gentiUmen  and  paro^naris  vpoim  landp 
Quha  all  w^  ane  Toce  efler  emest  incaUmg  <ta  ye  holy  name 
of  God,  electit  &  chusit  ye  said  Mr  Rcdiert  Bruce  as  ane  man 
mai^  meet  habill  and  quhalifyt  miaister  and  fidlov  laborar  in  y^ 
Biinistne  w^  ye  said  Mr  Robert  Wilkie  And  ye  Mulis  hwil  <^m-« 
missionaris  hes  aggreit  y^  ilk  ane  of  yame  to  wkt^  ye  towne» 
aniversite  &  paro^enaris  vpon  land  send  w^  all  diligens  yr  sup* 
l^icatimi  in  ye  maist  fooent  maner  to^  said  M  Robert  Bruce 
to  cum  &  occupy  ye  said  office  in  &,  upon  hiai  coofocme  to  ye 
said  he  election/'  (Record  of  Kirk  Sessioa  <^  St  Andb'ews.) 
On  the  demission  of  Mr  Robert  WilUe»  who  waa  appointed 
principal  of  St  Leonard's  Colle^ei  "  The  maist  speeiall  of  the 
hnll  parodun  akwdfl  to  land  as  bur^  bentg  caoTenit,  ^er  &t* 
aest  iacalling  upon  ye  holy  name  of  God,  jriectk  4^  cln»it  all 
w^  ane  voce  w^out  discr^ans  or  varttnee  Mr  David  Blaky  4|ub|i 
wes  specialie  recommendit  to  yame  be  ye  generall  kyrk,  pastor 
and  minister  to  yis  congregation."    (lb.  Not.  11.  1590.) 

Mr  Andrew  Forester,  minister  of  Corstorphin,  baring  laid 
before  the  pre&b3rtery  of  HadduigtOQ  a  demission  of  the  vicar- 
age of  Tnoient  by  his  &ther,  and  a  presentaticHi  of  it  to  him- 
self by  tbe  king»  confeaaed,  after  son»  interragat<Nries»  ^*  that 
htLy^  ye  dismission  and  preeentataon  £wrsaid  war  taken  be  his 
foirknowledge  and  accepted  be  bis.  consent**'  The  prfsbytery 
found  that  they  ^ould  not  proceed  to  collatiafi  luid  admissiQi)» 
because  he  had  not  obtained  lioense  of  tiwisportatiOD,  and 
^  becaus  be  his  £oh*8aid  deaUing  he  is  fallin  vnd^r  dang^  af 
ane  act  of  the  generall  assenMy  dectraing  sic  persoaes  as  takes 
giftes  of  <my  benefices  of  cure  w^oi^  Ibiriaidwledge  and  ooa- 
aent  of  the  kitk  to  be  Rei  ambitufl»  of  the  qlk  tmk  he  is  to  be 
tryit  befbu-  his  judge  ordinacie/'  (Recofd  of  Frobytery 
ef  Haddingt<m,  Oct.  5. 1597.)  The  parishioiiers  of  Aberli4y 
requested  the  presbytery,  <<  that  ane  lite  my<  be  maid  €£  qua!- 
ifeit  men  and  sent  to  teache  in  their  paroche  kirk  upon  several 
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91^)1)0^  dayfis  per  vices>  Tq  the  end  y^  ye  Brethrene  of  the 
prasbyterie  w^  their  consent  my<  out  of  that  number  diuse  ane 
fittest  for  the  rowrae."  Mr  Andrew  Biackhall  younger  bf;kig 
put  on  the  leet  wai^  suspected  to  be  reus  ambitus^  and  ordained 
to  laaike  Yob  purgation.  He  satisfied  the  presbytery,  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  presentation, 
*^  till  i^  was  past  the  seallls,  and  as  yet  had  not  acceptit  of  the 
same,  pather  yet  was  myndit  to  accept  of  the  same  w^out  ye 
speal  advyse  of  the  presbyterie."  (lb.  from  January  21,  to 
March  17,  l6O2.p0€iimJ  The  presbytery  "  finds  the  said 
Mr  Andro  not  to  be  Reus  ambitus;"  but  still  they  came  to 
the  following  resolution. 

<'  At  Hftdingtoun  ye  24;  Martij  1602. 

T!>e  qlk  day  ye  brethrene  being  to  nolate  and  elect  ane  of 
the  thrie  yt  waa  vpon  ye  Lite  for  aberladie  to  be  placit  as  pas- 
tour  thare  before  y<  ye  said  mater  suldbe  put  in  voting  tho^  meit 
y^  Mr  Andro  Blakhal  suld  subscryve  ye  submissioun  following^ 

I  Mr  Andro  blakhal  younger  am  content  to  put  and  pntlie 
puts  ye  gift  and  ^tat^up  of  ye  vicarage  of  aberladie  obtainit 
in  my  Iy^ne  in  ye  han^s  of  ye  pre^byterie  of  hadingtoun  to  vse 
it  as  thay  think  gude. 

Sic  Subscribitur 

M.  A.  Blakhali;* 

A  ouri(His  instance  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  an  unpopular 
piesentee  occurred  in  the  same  presbytery  long  after  the  intro* 
ductron  of  episeopacy.  In  1621,  Michael  Gilbert  having  ob«- 
tained  from  the  king  a  presentation  to  the  paririi  of  Northber- 
wick,  the  presbytery  appointed  him  to  preach  in  that  church, 
and  the  pe<^  to  send  oommissioliers  to  testify  what  is  **  ther 
lyking  or  approbati<m"  erf*  him*  Commissioners,  accordingly, 
attended  next  meeting  of  the  presb3rtery,  and  reported  '<  in 
name  of  the  whole  people  yi^t^thei  ware  not  content  w^  Mich- 
ad  Gibbert,  and  yat  imitersdlie  ye  people  had  no  lyking  of 
Urn  and  thawcht  him  not  meit  for  yat  place.^*^  The  presby- 
"lery  having  taken  him  on  trials  ^^  commmids  and  allows  hii 
g^  and  hoKe  «§ecti<mn,  juges  him  able  to  enter  in  the  minis* 
frie  q^  it  sail  plfast  Gad  t^joafk  Vm  wt-eoosent  of  the  congre^ 
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gaiioun,  but  in  resi>ect  of  the  place  ef  N6#lhbCT#fek-  <fvnt4 
the  generall  assemblie  haldin  at  Abenlcin'  hes'tha^cftt  mett  an 
man  of  singular  gifts  of  authoritie  ixttH  experience  Also  in  re* 
^ect  of  ye  commnssionar^  of  the  ^d  pai'Ochin  of  Noryiber'* 
wick  dissenting  y^fra  we  thinke  hitn  not  mett  Hff  y^  pki^e  ef 
Northbervick.^  It  was  ordained  accordingly  t^at  a  lett^  should 
be  written  to  "My  lord  of  St  androk  beai^  the  presbytrieis 
judgement  anent  the  said  Mid)^  GHHbertB^  not  qiti^ifi^atiott  fbr 
ftorthberwick."  On  the  5th  of  September,  tfie*  presbytery  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  from  the  archbishop.  » 

"  Loving  brithren  I  haue  receaved  yor  Itre  tutcfti^g  miehael 
Gilbert  q^by  I  perceaue  y^  he  is  not  be  zow  ftmd  mfek  to  be 
receavit  in  yat  kirkf  but  1  must  pray  wvw  in  yo»"  ahswair  to  f<w- 
beir  the  consideration  of  ye,  kirk  at  leist  the  meirtton  of  it  in 
your  writrtbecause  as  I  fomiarlie  wrote  if  he  be  ftmd  Inttt  to  fee 
an  minister  I  cannot  shift  but  giue  co^latioun  an  T  am  re- 
quyrit  he  is  presentit  to  that  kirk  y^for  directed  tb  be  ^ryrt-  by 
350W.  if  he  be  not  fund  meit  it  exoriers'both  zou  *  me  *I^  say 
so  in  generall  yat  Michael  Gilbert  being  presented  be  Mi^  Ma» 
for  such  a  kirk  and  directed  by  me  to  be  tryed  by  soq  ze  find 
him  not  qualifeit  And  no  more  then  this  being  I  saU  deisyr 
sow  speedilie  to  aequen^me  whom  ze  wold  chuse  with  consent 
of  the  parochin  and  I  sail  doe  the  best  I  can  to  haue  zou  sa- 
tis^it  for  I  shall  be  loith  to  admitt  any  whom  ze  by  y^  jci^e- 
ment  finds  not  qualifeit  to  amc  of  yo*^  kirkis  Mi,  ct<rtakilie  woH 
we  in  planting  haue  yis  regard  to  consider  ye  qualities  of  mem 
yer  prudence  as  weill  as  yr  teiching  whom  Chrysestome  in 
some  place  requyris  as  necessarie  in  a  pastor  o*  kirk  iirold  he 
in  an  better  estate  &  6^  calling  not  so  exposed  to  contempt  Up 
it  is.  but  yis  I  leaue  and  for  the  present  eommlt'tsow  le  God* 
rests  yor  assured  brother 

St  Andrewit** 

The  presbytery  took  the  bishop's  hint,  and  made  an  act  de- 
claring simply  the  pcesentee's  "  non  suffidencie,"  but  O^er 
some  delay,  they  received  instru^ofis  fti^om  the  bidiop 
<Feb.  5.  1622.)  to  proceed  with  Gflbcft%  setdement ;  oft 
^hich  they  came  to  this  cdiKjkuwWi,  "  ym  i»  M^id  of  th^  op* 
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position  made  already  by  the^peopill  and  in  regard  of  the  slan* 
^Lec  and  contempt  yatniay  be  given  in  publick  to  the  ministrie 
Urging  the  people  to  yield /mto  y^  qlk  no  wayes  they  will  do^ 
that  the  mater  l>e  delayed  to  auch  opportunities  as  the  arch  Bk 
«aay  bespek.".  (lb.  from  June  27^  1621,  to  February  5,  162S^ 
-passim.)  The  presentee,  howevar,  ultimately  prevailed ;  for 
911  tbiS  roll  of  members  of  Presbytery  for  the  year  1624*  is 
^^  Michael  Gilbert  jnm^  ^Northbervick*" 

The  consent  of  the  people  was  signified  in  different  ways. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  John  Davidson  should  be  settled 
as  minister  of  Saltpceston  and  the  Pannis,  '^  ane  gritt  multitude 
of  the  honest  men  of  bayth  the  tounes  foirsaids  come  and  fiJiew 
thair  gude  lyking  of  Mr  Jhone  and  his  doctrine  to  us  of  the 
presbyterie,  (met  at  Tranent)  desyring  us  maist  earnestly  wt 
ane  voyce,"  &c, — "  Thanks  returned  to  my  lord  of  Newbottle,'* 
whose  conaurrence  in  the  settlement  had  been  requested  by 
the  presbytery.  (lb,  Oct  29— Dec.  24.  1595.)  Oftener  the 
consent  of  the  congregation  was  reported  to  the  presbytery  by 
commissioners.  The  n^er  may  be  pleased  to  see  the  follow* 
iBg  copy  of  a  f#linal  written  call,  which  is  the  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with. 

''  Vnto  zo^  godlie  W.  of  the  presbyterie  of  hadingtoun  humlie 
menis  and  schawls  we  zo*^  bretheme  the  pro'*  [parishioners]]  of 
Oullane  w^  the  speciall  consent  of  our  pastor  Mr  thomaa 
makghe  that  q'as.it  hes  pleisit  God  in  the  age  infirmitie  and 
ofteh  diseisis  of  our  said  pastor  io  offer  occasion  of  support  to 
him  and  to  vs  both  be  Mr  Andrew  Makghe  hissone  off  quhomd 
We  having  had  pruiff  and  tryall  the  twa  zeiris  bygane  dois 
^estifie  his  doctrme  to  be  sound  sensible  &  edifykg  his  lyjf 
and  eonversatioun  to  be  honest  and  unrebukeable  In  respect 
q'of  haueing  guid  expectatioun  y^  he  salbe  ane  profitable  in- 
strument amangis  vs  for  advancement  of  goddis  glorie,  and  our 
awin  salvatioun  Hes  w^  ane  voyce  thoucht  expedient  motet 
emistlie  to  requeist  zo"^  wisdomes  to  proceid  w^  that  diligence 
zo'  w.  sail  think  maist  expedient  to  the  admission  and  ordina* 
tioun  of  the  said  Mr  Andro  to  the  office  of  ministerie  within 
eur  congregatioun  That  being  warrandit  be  y^  outward  calling 
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and  audioritie  o{  the  kirk  he  may  be  answerabill  to  our  said 
expectatioun  in  the  synceir  preadiing  of  godiik  word  minia- 
Iring  oty*  sacraments  discipline  and  all  vyer  extemallbenefites 
of  ye  kirk  according  to  th«  reuU  o£  Ihe  said  w^vd  and  com** 
moun  practise  of  the  refiormit  kiric-w^m  yls  ctaitrey  Unta 
quhome  in  the  lord  ane  and  all  we  promise  Diy^fiiflle  our  con* 
currance  and  obedience  to  the  vttermost  according  to  </  dewtie 
And  t(f  godlie  w.  answ^  huml^  we  beseidi 
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WiUiame  Marsheall 

Jhoae  Sinclair 


Mr  thomas  Makghe  niaister 
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Geotrgb  Ker 
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Thomas  ¥ryson 


This  is  the  mynd  of  the  haill  rest  of  the  (nto''  y^  cannot  ti^ 
scryve  as  yai  haue  teatifyit  be  yair  cimsent  quhen  yair  voittis 
wes  requyrit  desyriog  me  nptar  vnderwritten  to  subscryve  ia 
ywr  names 

Jta  est  Joannes  Craik  notarius  publicus  ad  premissa  re* 
quisitus  testem  his  roeis  signo  et  subscriptione  manualibus/* 
(Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  Dec.  7. 1597.) 
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